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As it is propoſed to confine this hiſtorical account 
of the Art of Printing, as now praiſed in Eu- 
rope, to letters caſt in metal, we ſhall wave that of 
printing on pages cut in blocks of wood, and what 
is generally ſuppoſed to have been in uſe among the 
Chineſe many ages before the preſent method was in- 


troduced into Europe. 
The preſen Art is but three hundred and thirty-five 


years old; / and it long remained an undetermined. 
point between the city of Mentz in Germany, and the 
B | city 


2 6278618; &'F 


city of Haerlem in Holland, concerning the place 
where, and the perſon by whom, this divine art was firſt 
invented and praftiſed ; but, at this time, the majo- 
rity of voices have determined the diſpute in favour 
of Mentz; however, we ſhall give both their pleas. 

It is ſaid to be firſt attempted at Mentz, between the 
years of 1440 and 1450, by John Fuſt or Fauſt, John 
Meydenbuch, and John Geneſteiſch ſurnamed Gut- 
temberg. It was long a controverted queſtion, by 
many learned antiquarians, whether Guttemberg or 
Fauſt was the Inventor of that Art, till happily the ori- 


ginal inſtrument was found; whereby it 195 that 


the latter only conneQted the others with him for the 
ſake of their purſes, he not being able to proceed with- 
out, on account of the great expences attending the 
cutting of the blocks of wood ; which, after they were 
once printed from, became entirely uſeleſs for any 
other work. This inſtrument, which is dated Nov. 6, 
1455, is deciſive in favour of Guttemberg ; but the 
honour of ſingle Types made of metal, is aſcribed to 
Fauſt, wherein he received great aſſiſtance from his 
ſervant, and ſon-in-law Peter Schoeffer, who deviſed 
the punches, matrices, &c. for caſting them; on 
which account he was taken into partnerſhip by his 
father-in-law, who, in 1455, had a quarrel with, and 
ſeparated from, Guttemberg. Thoſe who have aſſerted 
that Fauſt was the firſt Inventor of Printing, have 
given fox a reaſon, that they have never ſeen any book 
with Guttemberg's name to it; without conſidering, that 
their —— in rr both by blocks and move. 

Ade 
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able iypes being ſold ſor manuſcripts, were anony- 
mous; the Invention being by them intended to be 


kept ſecret: nor was it divulged till their diſagreement, 


by which time Fauſt had made himſelf maſter of the 
Art, and Guttemberg was not able to proceed i in it 
alone owing to his circumſtances. 

The inhabitants of Haerlem aſſert that Land 
Janſz Koſter of that city was the Inventor of Printing, 
about the year 1430: but that, in the infancy of the 
Invention, he uſed wooden blocks; yet after ſome time 
he left off that method, and cut letters on ſteel, which 
he ſunk in copper matrices, and fitting them into iron 
moulds, he caſt ſingle letters of metal in thoſe matrices. 
They aſſert alſo, that his companion and aſſiſtant, John 
Guttemberg, ſtole away his tools while he was at 
church, and with them went to Mentz, where he ſet up 
and prattiſed the Art. They ſay much of a book inti- 
tled De Spiegel, printed at Haerlem, in Dutch and 
Latin, which is there yet to be ſeen ; and infiſt on that 
book to have been the firſt that ever was printed; but 
yet, as it has no date, there are no politive en; to 
ground their aſſertion on. 

The learned Dr. Willis, of Oxſord, made a ſtudi- 
ous inquifition into the origin of this invention, and in 
the following conciſe manner delivered his opinion: 


About the year 1450 the Art of Printing was invent- 


ed and prattiſed in Germany: but whether firſt at 

Mentz or Haerlem is not determined; for it rs, 

upon an impartial inquiry, that thoſe who —. 

conlidermtion before it was brought to perfeWon, dif- 
B 2 agreeing 
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agreeing among themſelves, ſeparated ene cd 
ſome of them at Haerlem, and others at Mentz, pur- 


ſued the praftice of their former employ as one and the 


ſame time. 
There is at Mentz, on "yy 8 of the houſe where - 


in Guttemberg lived, the following rp; ay which 
was put up in the year 1507. 


| JOANNI GUTTEMBERGENS! 
MOGUNTINO, 
QUI PRIMUS OMNIUM LITERAS AAN 
IMPRIMENDAS INVENTT, 


HAC ARTE DE ORBE TOTO BENE MERENTI: 
YVo VINTIGENSIS 


HOC SAXUM PRO MONUMENTO POSUIT. / 


Jo. Chriſt. Seitz's blind partiality to Holland has led 
him into ſo many miſtakes in his Hiſtorical Narrative 
of the Invention of Printing, which is little-more than 
a revival of the old legend of Adrian Junius, and ſo 
ſtuffed with forgeries and calumnies, tending to de- 
prive both Guttemberg and Fauſt of the honour of be- 
ing the. firſt Inventors of the Art of Printing, the era, 
of which he carries as far back as the year 1428, attri- 
buting it, without the leaſt foundation, to one Lau- 
rentſz . Janſz, ſurnamed Koſter of Haerlem, that it 
may withdatety be rejected. eee 
The 
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The firſt printed book upon record, is the Book of 
Pſalms, by John Fauſt of Mentz, and Peter Schoeffer, 
in 1457, on the 14th of Auguſt. However, after this 
firſt eſſay, they are ſuppoſed to have printed Durang's 
Rationale Divinorum, in 1459, and the Latin vocabu- 
lary, intitled Catholicon, in 1460: but what fignalized 
Fauſt and his Art moſt, was the firſt printed Bible, 
which he began in 1450, and finiſhed in 1460 
when Fauſt, carrying a parcel of printed copies of it to 
Paris, and offering them to fale as manuſcripts, had 
the misfortune to be impriſoned, under ſuſpicion of 
dealing with the devil; becauſe the French could not 
otherwiſe conceive how ſo many books ſhould ſo: ex- 
aftly agree in every letter and point; nor could he 
obtain his liberty till he had diſcovered the method by 
which they were done. In 1466 he printed a quarto 
edition of Tully's Offices, and the year following ano- 
ther edition of the ſame book, as may be ſeen in the 
catalogues of the ſcarce and curious books belonging | 
to the Libraries of both our Univerſities. + 7 
From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome, in 1467; and in 
1468 it was carried to Venice and Paris. Hitherto 
the proficient in this new Art had proceeded no further 
than in the common alphabet, ſuited to the vulgar and 
Latin tongues. The Gothic: alphabet, as it moſt re- 
ſembled the manuſcripts of thoſe times, vas the firſt at · 
tempt; then ſome of the Italian Princes introduced the 
Roman alphabet; and, in-aſhort-time, brought it tothat 
perfection, that, in the beginning of the year 1494, they 


caſt a letter not much inferior to the beſt types of the 


preſent 


— 
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preſent age; as may be nt in a Latin Grammar, vr it- 
ten by Omnibonus Leonicenus, and printed at Padua, 
on the 24th of January, 1474 ; from whom our gram- 
marian, Lilly, has taken the entire ſcheme of his 
grammar, and tranſeribed the greateſt part thereof, 
without paying any regard to. the memory of this au+ 
thor. At laſt, the Italic alphabet came much in 
vogue; but there were no Greek types till about the 
year 1476, when the Italian Printers caſt them upon 
the ſame principles as they had done the other alpha- 
bets: yet we are not able to aſcertain, whether this 
was firſt introduced by the Venetians, Milaneſe, or 
Florentines, cach of them claiming the-reputation of 
that improvement: tho' it is univerſally allowed that 
two Jewiſh Rabbins, Joſhua and Moſes, were the firſt 


who publiſhed the Hebrew character in ſeparate types 


at Saccino, alittle city in the Duchy of Milan, in the 
year 1480. 14 
About the end of the 16th K the Vatican and' 
Paris Printers introduced the Syriac, Arabian, Per- 
ſian, Armenian, Coptic or Egyptian characters; which, 
with ſeveral other Chineſe and Indian Types, have been 
improved and publiſhed by the Printers in London; 
This Art has alſo paſſed from Europe to Goa, and 
the Phillippine iſlands in Aſia; to Lima, Mexico, Boſ- 
ton, New York, &c. in America, and to Morocco in 
Africa. Beſides, amongſt other curioſities, and pieces 
of antiquity, a reverend Clergyman has convinced us 
of the vulgar error, which reports that Printing is ri- 
gorouſly prohibited th roughout the Turkiſh Empire, 
by 
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by ſhewing the Capitulations and Articles of Peace 
between the King of Great Britain and the Sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire, printed at Conſtantinople, by 
Abraham Gabai Chafnahat, Anno 166393. 

Thus we have briefly ſnewn where, and by 5 
the Art of Printing with ſeparate Types was invented; 
and, alſo, how it was at firſt diſperſed. 

In what uncertainty the hiſtory of the fu uſe of : 
Printing in England is, may be ſeen by the following 
imperfe& detail. Some of our Almanac makers tell 
us, that Printing was firſt uſed in England, 1443, 
about ſeven years before it was prattiſed, or, about 
three years after it was thought of: others ſay, not till 
after 1459. The workmen of the Printing-Preſs, at 
the Theatre in Oxford, in a paper printed by them 
on the 23d. of Auguſt, 1729, affirm that the noble Art 
and Myſtery of Printing was firſt invented in the " 
1430, and brought into England in the year 1447 ; 
miſtake, perhaps, for 1474. The learned Mr. Collier 
aſſures us, that the Myſtery of Printing appeared ten 
years ſooner at the Univerſity of Oxford, than at any 
other place in Europe, Haerlem and Mentz except- 
ed; which fixes the introduttion of it there fo early 
| as 1457: fince it is certain that it appeared at 
| Rome, and elſewhere in Europe, in 1467; though by 
the date put in the margin, he ſeems willing to have 
had it thought, that it did not appear at Oxford before 
1464. The diligent collector of the Annals of Print- 
ing, ſuppoſes this Art firſt brought into England in 
1460; and Mr. Bailey implicitly follows Atkyns's ro- 
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mance of the introduction of it in King Henry Vith's 

| reign, or before 1460. But the generality of our En- 

gliſh chroniclers, who mention it, tell us, that Printing 

was firſt practiſed by Mr. Caxton, in 1471, at Welt. 
minſter, under the Patronage of the Abbot. 
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PRINTER's GRAMMAR. 
1 
G HA 

/ Roman, Italie, and Black Printing Letter. © 


ONFORMABLE to the general method which 
is obſerved in Granimars, we begin this alſo with 
the principles thereof, viz. LzeTTzxs ; with this dif- 
ference, that inſtead of applying their ſignification, as 
in others, to the art of ſpeaking or writing ſome parti- 
cular language, we ſhall confider them as the chief of 
Printing Materials; and in the courſe of this Chapter, 
treat of their Contexture, Superficial Shape, and ſuch 
Properties as come under the cognizance of Printers, 
Bookſellers, and others, who are judges of Printing. 
Accordingly, we ſhall not confine ourſelves to the bare 
Letters of different Alphabets, but ſhew what other 
Sorts are comprehended in a Fount of Letter, caſt 


either for Sacred, Ancient, or Modern languages : of 


which, thoſe of the laſt claſs being the moſt prevailing, 


E we 


pa — 
10 rei ; 


we ſhall, therefore, give the preference to thoſe cha- 
rafters which are appropriated not only to our own, 
but other European languages. | 


The Types, or Letters, which are made uſe of for 
printing in England, are either Roman, Italic, or 
Black. 


Ss © ©! I. 


Of Roman Printing Letter. 


OMAN, is at preſent, the moſt general Letter 
> which is uſed for Printing; and has long been 
the national character, not only of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but alſo of Portugal, Spain, France and Italy; 
whereas in Germany, and in the kingdoms which lie 
round the Baltic, they print with Letters which owe 
their formation to the Gothic charaters: nevertheleſs, 
many of thoſe nations print whole works in their own 
language, with Roman Letter; and that the Germans 
themſelves, as well as thoſe who patronize their cha- 
raters, have not yet intirely quitted them, and made 
Roman Letter more univerſal, is chiefly owing to their 
apprehenſions of ſharing the fate of the primitive Prin- 
ters, Who, in attempting to introduce Roman charac- 
ters, ſuffered greatly from the diſlike which the Learn- 
ed then ſhewed to the works which had been done in 
that letter; whereby the former were obliged to re- 

turn to printing in Gothic characters, to which men of 
| X literature 


Types, by printing the New Teſtament, the Pfalter, 


literature had been accuſtomed, - and which, reſembling 
the writing of Monks, it was difficult to perſuade peo- 
ple to approve of any thing which had the leaſt lhew 
of bearing againſt monaſtic intereſt. 


The ſame reaſon may be given why the Dutch hive 
not turned Black Letter out of their Printing-houſes, 
but ſtill make uſe of it, eſpecially in books of de- 
votion, and religious treatiſes deſigned for general 
uſe; whereas curious and learned ſubjedts are fre- 
quently printed in Roman. The Germans, indeed, 
have more than once made eſſays to print prayer-books 
in Roman Letter, to try how they would be received 
by the public: but it has been obſerved, that this me- 
thod of bringing people into the Printer's ſcheme; 
would not take; and that the ſmall impreſſions” of 
theſe books came ihto the hands of ſuch only as were 
either curious, or would be thought learned, when 
they ſhould be ſeen reading in a book printed in cha- 
rafters which the vulgar people in Germany perſuaded 


themſelves ſhould be appropriated to no other than 


the Latin Language. However, what has fruſtrated 
the deſign of the German Printers, has not intimidated 
thoſe in Sweden; where, by the authority of the pro- 
per ſupporters of ſo noble a plan, they have of late 
made conſiderable ſteps towards aboliſhing German 


and other ſchool-books, in Roman Letter; by which 
tis hoped, Printing, in that quarter, will put on a bet- 
ter face; and their hitherto eſtabliſhed: OY . 
ters > become obſolete and antiquated. - e 8 
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bear, is ſufficient for us to conclade, that it owes ns 
being to the ancient Romans: tho the face of the pre- 
ſent, and the face of the original Roman Letters are 
greatly changed, by the improvments which they have 
received from time to time, according to-the laws and 
rules laid down by eminent penmen. The Germans 
and their confederates, differ with us here, in calling 
all thoſe ſizes of Letter Antigua, which we, as well as 
the French, and other printing nations, comprehend 
under the name of Roman; which, were it matter of 
any importance, would deſerve our inquiry, to ſee 
whether it is done to deprive the antient Romans from 
an acknowledgment due to their memory, for the In- 
vention of their Letters; or whether it is to ſerve for 
an open confeſſion that they have not yet been at the 
pains to bring their Antiqua to the ſame perfection as 
their neighbours have done the Roman. | 
That good Roman makes the beſt. figure in a Spe. 
cimen of Letters, may be ſaid without reſerve, eſpe. 
cially as we would be underſtood. not to pronounce all 
Letter good which is new; but only ſuch. as has the 
neceſſary accompliſhments as well in its appearance, as 
ſubſtance. The firſt of theſe good qualities, therefore, 
of Letter, conſiſts in its being of a true, or rather 
good ſhape ; ſince it is impoſſible to maintain the firſt, 
without involving | ourſelves in controverſies which 
eannot be decided till ſuch rules are eſtabliſhed as may 
be a ſtandard for the exatt uniformity of each Letter 
in particular. We- ſhall therefore conclude, with the 


ingenious Mr, _— That the Roman Letters 
| ; were 
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| were otiginally invented and contrived 10 be made 


and conſiſt of Circles, Arches of circles, and ſtraight 
Lines; and that therefore thoſe Letiers that have 
theſe figures, either entire, or elſe properly mixt, 
ſo as the courſe and progreſs of the pen may: beſt 
admit, may deſerve the name of true ſhape. The 
before-mentioned mathematical rules, therefore, be- 
ing obſerved, and properly applied, by the Letter- 
cutter, will produce Roman characters, of ſuch har- 
mony, grace, and ſymmetry, as will delight and eaſe 
the eye in reading; by having their Fats and Leans 
blended together with ſuch ſweetneſs as amazes a 
cloſe examiner into the proportion which the, ſmalleſt 
Letters bear to thoſe of larger ſizes: but to ſay, 


| poſitively, that every Founding Houſe can boaſt 


of true-ſhaped Letters, would be ſpeaking with too 
great forwardneſs—ſince it has been thought, even 
by able Penmen, that none could cut two Letters of 
the ſame Signification, ſo as to bear an exact likeneſs 
to each other; and that, as it was impracticable to wrile 
a true Duplicate on Paper, it was impoſſible to effett 
it by thoſe who attempted in Steel. But Meſſrs. Fry 
and Sons, Letter Founders, in London, have i incon- 
trovertably proved that whatever may be done with the 
Pen, the greateſt likeneſs of letters of the ſame Signifi- 
cation are made by them in Steel, from the leaſt, to the 
greateſt ſizes; and that accented Letters and igatures 
are made ſo much in the exatt ſhape and ſymmetry 
with thoſe of the mean Alphabet; that the beſt Judges 


cannot poſſibly diſcover any difference between them. 
o far we may fafely fay, * the true ſhape 


>, \ 
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in Letters, and that theſe Founders have exerted them- 
ſelves more than their neighbours in caſting good Let- 
ter, for tho' the authorities about the Invention of 
metal Types are in favour of the Germans, the meli- 
orating and improving them cannot be more juſtly 
claimed by any, than by Meſſrs. Frys, who have long 


the Preſs-work from which has been thought by ſome 
who have had no proper conceptions about Printing, 
to have proceeded from Silver Types But a good and 
neat Preſsman can beſt inform them, that it is not Silver 
Types, on which good Preſs-work depends, but that the 
beſt common metal will Wer, with care, equally 
good work. 

We may therefore conclude that they take more 
than common pains in finiſhing their Punches, and 
removing all ſuch irregularities as may obftru@ their 
making a ſmooth and even impreſſion when they are 
ſunk intq Matrices, firſt well prepared for the purpoſe : 
and as their Letter is generally caſt of good metal, 
and ſtand true, and exact in line, beſides well dreſſed: 
no wonder that it has recommended itſelf into the moſt 
conſiderable Printing-houſes in this city, and, moſt 
probably, vill be received in the ſeveral others, unleſs 
it ſhall appear that theſe Founders ſhould defign to 
promote their own WE by detrimenting that of 


Printers. 


| What has been faid about true ſhape in Letters, re- 
lates chiefly to Roman; but, in our further obſerva- 
tions upon the * of good Letter, we ſhall 


Com- 


diftingwſhed themſelves by the goodneſs of their Letter 
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comprehend all other fuſil Types as are caſt here. Ac- 


cordingly, the gooddneſs of Printing-letter being not 


confined to true ſhape alone, conſiſts alſo in having a 
deep face; which depends, firſt, upon the Punches be- 
ing cut to a reaſonable depth, and their Hollows —_— 
e ned in proportion to the width of the reſpective Let- 

ters; and, ſecondly, upon the Punches being ſunk 


deep into Matrices: for if either of theſe two requiſites 


is negledted, the Letter, in courſe, will have a ſhallow 
face, and prove unprofitable to the purchaſer ; as it is 
in France, where Printers have very great reaſon to 
complain of the ſhallowneſs of Letter caſt by their 


| Founders. Mr. Fertel, Printer, at St. Omer, in par- 


ticular, exclaims againſt this impoſition in the follow- 
ing manner. We need not Vonder, ſays he, that 
our Preſs-work does not look better; for if the paper 
is apt to fink, or otherwiſe deceives the perſon that 


wets it; and the ink happens not to be very clean, the 


eye of the Letter is preſently filled up The Preſsman 
then, with his bodkin, turns graver; but with ſuch 
an unſteady hand, and with ſo little precaution, that 
he more hurts than clears the Letter. Had our cha- 
racters the ſame depth as thoſe abroad, French Preſs- 
work would undoubtedly make a better figure alſo: 
but we have had new Founts where the relief part of 

ſome Sorts (conſidered from the center of their hol- * 
lows) did not anſwer to above the thickneſs of ordina- 
ry paper for printing—which ; is a ſhame !' And though 


this, at preſent, is not the caſe in England, it may ne- 


vertheleſs be obſerved, that ſome of our Roman low- 


er-caſe ſorts are not equally fortified to endure the 
weight 
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weight of the Prefs, eſpecially in Founts of the leſſer 
ſizes, where the a, e, s, w, are worn out before the 
other ſorts are injured ; which few ſorts, were they 
eaſt again, and the worn out ones thrown out, would 
render a Fount ee de payee Ys 
work more. 


The next of the principal qualities of good Letter, 
is, that it be caſt of good metal, fit to wear well at 
leaſt ſo long as till it has paid for itſelf, beſides good 
intereſt for its long credit ; thereby to eaſe the charges 
of ſuch ſorts of Letter as never make a return neither 
of the principal nor intereſt. This is another great 
hardſhip upon the Printers in Paris, who are ſerved 
with very bad metal by their Founders; which, and the 
ſhort wear they have of their Letter on account of its 
ſhallowneſs, makes the more ſubſtantial Printers lay 
out their money in Franckfort, from whence they are 
ſerved with a better commodity. Notwithſtanding 
which, the Founders in Paris keep their wonted metal, 
and alledge, that is of the ſame compoſition with that 
which is uſed at the King's Founding-houſe; which 
ſerves not any other but his Majeſty's Printing-houſe 
at the Louvre, with fuſil materials. It would therefore 
be inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the Founder to caſt 
Letter for laſting; fince Letter, at the ſaid Printing- 
houſe in Paris, is deemed, old and worn, when it has 
loſt its brightneſs; which, tho' it delights the eyes of 
ſome, does not pleaſe the Printer, who rather chaſes 
to ſee new Letter have a gloomy caſt, judging from 
thence that its metal will prove to be good, 


The 
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The Compoſition of metal for Letter being various, 
and depending upon the diſcretion of the Founder, 
muſt needs have different effects upon Letter, and 
render it either more or leſs ſervicable. . Mr: Moxon 
has been ſo genetous as to partieularize the ſpecies and 
the quantities which ke uſed to make Metal of; and ac- 
cordingly 28 ib. of Metal required 25 {6; melted lead, 
mixt with g 46. of iron and antimony melted together. 
But in Germany they uſe more than three ingredients 
to their Metal; which is there made of ſteel; / iron, 
copper, braſs, tin, and lead: all which they incorporate 
with each other by means of antimony. This Metal, 
if duly prepared, does not bend, but breaks like 
glaſs: it is harder than tin and lead; ſomething ſofter 
than copper, and melts ſooner than lead. This ac: 
count I have of Mr. Struke, a Printer at Lubec, who 
did caſt, for his own uſe, not only large-fized letters 
for titles, but alſo a ſufficient quantity of two-lined 
Engliſh, after a peculiar manner, by cutting his punches 
on wood, and finking them afterwards into leaden 
Matrices; yet were the Letters caſt in them deeper 
than the French generally are. How they prepare 
Letter-metal in Holland, I have not learn'd: but 
from a certain inſtance (the narration whereof would 
require a long digreſſion) I am perſuaded that they 
differ both from the Engliſh and the Germans. 
Beſides the three principal Properties which we have 
mentioned, the following (like Satellites to good Let-. 
ter) are not undeſerving the en eum 
who ought to take notice, 
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1. Whether the Letter ſtands even, and in Line: 
which is the chief good quality in Letter, and makes 
the face thereof ſometimes to paſs, tho' otherwiſe 
ill-ſhaped. 

2. Whether it ſtands parallel; and whether it drives 

out, or gets in, either at the head, or the foot, and 
is, as Printers call it, Bottle-arſed ; which is a fault 

that cannot be mended but by rubbing the whole 
Fount over again. 

3. Whether the thin lower-caſe Letters, eſpecially 

the dots over the i and j are come in caſting. 


4- Whether the Break is well ploughed away and 
ſmoothen'd. 


5. Whether it be well ſcraped, ſo as not to want 
rubbing down by the Compoſitor. 

6. Whether each Letter has a due Proportion, as to 
thickneſs; and whether they. are not ſo thin as to hin- 
der each other from appearing with a full face; or ſo 
thick as to occaſion a gap betyeen Letter and 
Letter. 

7. Whether i it be well neanded; which Foundens in 
France are obliged to, to their own. PRE, on 
account of their ſhallow Letter. 

8. Whether it have a deep and open ſingle, or — 
ble Nick, different from other Founts of the ſame 
Body, and in the ſame Printing-houſe. 

In this laſt article both the Dutch and French att a little 

ungenerouſly ; by putting a very narrow and ſhallow 

Nick to moſt of their Letter: and the French, to be 


more particular, put the Nick on the back of their 
Roman Letter. SECT. 
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8 Roman characters owe their Invention to the 
antient Romans, ſo have Italic Letters the learn- 
ed Aldus Manutius for their author; who was a Ro- 
man by birth, and who in the year 1490 erected a 
Printing-houſe in Venice; where having aboliſhed the 
Letter which reſembled the writing of Monks, and 
introduced Roman Types, of a much neater cut, in- 
vented that beautiful Letter which we and ſeveral other 
nations call Italic; though the Germans, and thoſe 
who join with-them, ſhew themſelves as ungenerous in 
this inſtance, as they do with reſpett to Roman; for 
they give Italic Letter the name of Curftv; whereby 
the memory of its original deſcent is ſtifled. In the 
beginning it was called the Venetian Letter, by reaſon 
that Manutius was ſettled at Venice, when he brought 
his new-invented Letter to perfection; which not long 
after was dedicated to the State of Italy, thereby to 
prevent the diſputes which might ariſe if any other 
nation ſhould venture to claim the priority of it; as 
was the caſe about the firſt Invention of Printing. 
The chief, and almoſt only uſe for which Italic was 
originally deſigned, was to-diſtinguiſh ſuch parts of a 
book as may be ſaid not to belong to the Body thereof, 
as Prefaces, Introductions, Annotations, congratula- 
tory Poems, Summaries, and Contents: all which ſub- 
parts of a Work were formerly made a rule to be put 


in Italic; whence it was that at leaſt two fifths of a 
D's. > Fount 


eo reer 


Fount of Letter were Italic. At preſent this Letter 
is uſed more ſparingly, ſince all the adjunct parts of 
a Work may now be very properly varied by the dif. 
ferent ſizes of Roman, were there even no Italic at 
all: and to plead the neceſſity of Italic to diſtinguiſh 
proper names of Perſons and Places, would be alto- 
gether puerile, and argue, that the preſent age is leſs 
capable C, apprehenſion than our forefathers, who 
knew the ſenſe and meaning of words, before Italic 
exiſted, and when no other but one ſort of Letter 
ſerved for Title, Body, and all the other parts of 
2 Book, 5-77 


That Italic Letter was not defi to diſtinguiſh 
proper names in, nor for ſeveral har we wh it 
nov ſerves, might be readily proved, even works 
which have been printed in England; where ſeveral 
have thought it a contraſt to deprive Roman Letter 
of its own beauty, by loading it with Italic words and 
terms of common ſignification and meaning; and 
have thought it inconſiſtent to intermix Letter of an 
erett poſition with that of an oblique inclination, . 
| What Roman Letter ſuffers by being interlarded 
with Italic, is of equal prejudice to this, when it is 
invaded by the former For Roman being always of 
a bolder look than Italic; of the ſame Body, takes 
advantage of the ſoft and tender face of Italic; which, 
throughout all its ſizes, is now in England of ſuch a 
beautiful cut and ſhape as it never was before, What 
pity then that two ſuch ſignificant Faces as Roman 
and Italic are, and of which neither ſtands in need of 
the other, ſhould ſometimes be maimed in fuch a man- 
ner 
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ner as not to be known which of the two has the advan- 
tage of the other. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that tbe 
intermixing Roman and Italic may be brought to 
ſtraighter limits, and the latter be uſed for ſuch pur- 
poſes as it was deſign d for; viz. for varying the differ- 
ent Parts and Fragments, abſtratted from the Body of 


a work—for paſſages which differ from the language of 


the Text—for literal citations from Scripture—for 
words, terms, or expreſſions which ſome authors would 
have regarded as more nervous; and by which they 
intend to convey to the reader either inſtructing, ſaty- 
rizing, admiring, or other hints and remarks: where- 
as others, again, would not chuſe to fallow that me- 
thod, fearing that their works ſhould be thought to 
have been printed in a houſe where, for want of Ro- 
man, they had recourſe to Italic, 


tis in vain to expect that the uſe of Roman or 
Italic will be reſtored toits former purity; yet may it be 
hoped that their parading ſo very promiſcuouſly may be 
prevented, or, like the Old Style, aboliſhed, when, 
upon examining into the merits of theſe obſervations, 
fome may join with us in the opinion, that mixing the 
faid two fpecies of Letter on account of proper names, 
whether of perſons or places, ought to be avoided as 
well in profane Works, as it is in Holy. Scripture. 
Which might be effected with the leſs difficulty, were 
Printers themſelves to ſhew their diſſike to it, and at 
the beginning of a Work give directions concerning 
proper names, and the placing of capital Letters, be- 
fore the Compoſitor falls into the common road of both. 


But to prevent the trouble, as well as expence, which 
. would 
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would enſue upon an Author's infiſting to have his 
work done in an out-of- the- way manner, after it has 
been begun, it is ſafeſt to conſult every Gentleman, 
teaſt ſome ſhould ſhew themſelves peculiar, rather 
than conform to the methods which Printers uſe to 
grace the work committed to their care. | 


Were we to trace the beginning of the cuſtom which 
fill prevails in England, to vary all proper names, it 
would require a diſcourſe too prolix to give it here a 
place ; yet, that we may not be altogether filent upon 
this head, we will make the following conjeQtures, by 
obſerving, that when Roman Letter became to be 
eſtabliſhed, the Germans made uſe of it among their 
Characters, for proper names, and ſuch words as are 
ſometimes entire Latin, and as they are fond of to in- 

tercalate into their language. But if this has given 
the hint to the Engliſh to vary therr proper names, it 
may be ſaid in favour of the former, that the loſs 
which their Characters have ſuſtained in their aſpect, 
by being intermixt with Roman, is far leſs than what 
that Letter ſuffers when interlarded with Italic; the 
German and the Roman being both of a parallel poſi- 
tion, but Italic, of an oblique inclination—Add to 
this, that the Germans being apt to latinize moſt 
proper names, and to expreſs them according to the 
fame rules as-in a latin diſcourſe, by their varying 
them own, that ſuch names and words have the geni- 
us of a different language; which cannot be ſaid of 
proper names in the Engliſh, where they are not ſub- 
zetted to that affected way of latinizing them, before 


125 preſent themſelves in latin works, But if this 
conjetture 
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conjedture will not paſs, I deſire leave to offer ano- 
ther; and to ſuppoſe, that the varying of proper names 
may be owing to the fancy of ſome Author of a work 
which abounded in proper names, either of perſons or 
more than ordinary, and therefore ordered 
them to be diſtinguiſhed by, different charagters from 
the Text, thereby to ſave bimfelf the trouble of read- 
ing the Body of the Work over again, when he ſhould 
have occaſion to make an Index of the names contain- 


ed in the matter: or elſe, to make the names in the 


Index to be found readily in the Text, where they 
would ſhew themſelves more conſpicuous to the Rea- 
der on account of their being put'in 'different charac- 
ters. And that ſuch a contrivance may have after- 
wards been look'd upon as an improvement; or the 
Printer may have ſupported the ſame, to make uſe of 
his Italic, ſeems not altogether improbable, tho' I 
have no vouchers for what I have ſuggeſted. 

In the mean time, and as I have before declared; 
Italic diſcovers a particular delicacy, and ſhews a ma- 
thematical judgment in the Letter-cutter, to keep the 
Slopings of that tender-faced Letter within ſuch de- 


grees as are required for each Body; and as do not de- 


triment its individuals. But this precaution is, not 
always uſed; for we may obſerve that in ſome Italics 
the lower-caſe g will not admit of another g to ſtand 
after it, without putting a Hair- ſpace between them, 
to preyent their preſſing againſt each other: neither 
will it give way to / and the ligature /; and therefore 


a round & is caſt to ſome Italic Founts, to be uſed 


after the letter g; but where the round & is wanting, 
| N 
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an 8 in two pieces might be uſed without diſcredit to 
the work, rather than to ſuffer the long ſ to cauſe a 
gap between the g and the faid ligature. The like ſe- 


and y, in the ſame word. To remove, therefore, 
theſe inconveniences, which the Italic g ſeems' to 
have occaſioned equally in France, the Manager of 
the King's Founding-houſe at Paris cauſed a g to be 
cut of ſuch a length aud turn as yielded to the incli- 
nation of thoſe letters which before were hindered from 
their cloſe joining the g. But theſe are not only the 
interfering letters ; for ſome of the Italic Capitals are 
of the ſame troubleſome nature, and ſupprefs the ap- 
pearance of certain lower- caſe letters; of which we 
ſhall take notice, when we come to ſpeak of Kerned 
Letters. 


Before we proceed to the next Section, let it not be 
thought impertinent to conclude the ſubjett matter of 
this, with obſerving, that Italic Letter not being ex- 
poſed to the ſame injuries which the Roman is apt to 
receive, by being more conſtantly uſed; Printers, in 
foreign parts, ſometimes, make one Fount of Italic 
ſerve for two of Roman, by caſting ſuch lower-caſe 
forts over again as they obſerve to have been blunted 
on account of their more tender face ; which general- 
ly happens to e, o, and And that, in chufing their 
Letter, they are not confined to have Roman and Ita- 
lie caſt by the ſame Founder, but where they find the 
one or the other to pleaſe their fancy beft. 


S ECT. 


paration may be obſerved where g ſtands before j, p. 
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5. | bist : "of Black Priving lun, 1 
e, nsch 
to lack due ub iv ud in England, Uef. 
of cends from the Gothic characters; and is there- 
be ſore called Gothic, by ſome, and Old Engliſh by others: 
li- but Printers give it the name of Black Letter, becauſe 
m its Face, taking in a larger compaſs than Roman or 
he Italic of the ſame Body, the full and ſpreading ſtrokes 
re thereof appear more black upon paper, than common. 
p- At preſent Black Letter is ſo far aboliſh'd here, that. it 
ve is ſeldom uſed in any other matter than what belongs 
ed to Law, and more particularly to Statute Law. It is 
therefore poſſible that Black Letter, in time, may be- 
be come altogether diſregarded, as well as its parent, the 
of Gothic, which in the primitive time of Printing way 
xð the eſtabliſhed character, and prevailed againſt the La- 
to tin; which had been firſt introduced in Spain, by 


Alphonſus VI. 1080; wben that Prince put an end to 
writing in Gothic charatters throughout his dominibns. 
Neither needs the extinftion of; Black Letter be much 
lamented by Printers, to whom it is more. chargeable 
than Roman, or Italic, on account of the; extraordi- 
nary quantity of ink which-it requires; whereby the 
beſt-colour'd ber receives a one hue, and be- 
comes unſightly. | Yb 
Black Letter,' again, — uſed with Howe 
and Italic together, to ſerve for matter which the Au- 


thor would particularly enforce to the reader; and in 
TE Se E that 
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that caſe, the Text being Roman, proper names are 
put in Italic. But this way of intermixing three ſorts 
of Letter, not being countenanced, on account of 
the great diſparity between their Faces, may be ſaid to 
be the reaſon that ſeveral Houſes are without Black 
Letter at all, tho' well provided with other good; and 
more uſeful, Printing Materials. Laſtly, Black Let- 
ter is ſometimes uſed, inſtead of Printing, in Red; 
what is deſigned to be made more conſpicuous than 
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Of the di ferent Bodies and Sizes of Printing Letter: 


HE ſeveral Bodies to which Printing Letter is 

caſt in England, are 19 in number, of this or- 
der; viz. 1 French Canon. 2. Two-lines Double 
Pica. 3. Two-lines Great Primer. 4. Two-lines 
Engliſh. 5. Two-lines Pica. 6. Double Pica. 7. 
Paragon. 8. Great Primer. 9g. Primer. 10. Engliſh. 
11. Pica. 12. Small Pica. 13. Long Primer. 14. 
Burgeois. 15. Brevier. 16. Minion. 17. Non- 
pareil.] 18. Pearl. 19. Diamond. All which Sorts 
of Letter may be beſt divided into Letter of 22 pi 
lar, and of Irregular, Bodies. 5 
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g * claſs of Regular-bodied Letter takes i in, viz. 
Great Primer, Engliſh, Pica, Long Primer, Bre- 
vier, Nonpareil, and Pearl: but to thoſe which go be- 
fore them, viz. French Canon, Twonlines Double 
Pica, Two-lines Great Primer, Two-lines Engliſh, 
Two-lines Pica, and Double Pica, we will give the 
name of Title-Letters; conſidering that the firſt three 


ſorts are uſed in Titles of Books, and in Jobbe, only, 


to make emphatical words or lines appear more conſpi- 


cuous. And as to the three other ſizes, they are-moſtly 


uſed in Heads, and for Jobbs; tho' they, and even 
Two-lines Great Primer, ſometimes ſerve for ſhort De- 
dications, or Prefaces, to works of a large ſizſge. 

Among the Title-Letters, Two-litnes Pica being 


looked upon as a Letter of general uſe, and very apt 


to be mixed with Double Pica, but few Printers are 
ſond of it; eſpecially as they find that the difference 


betwixt Two- lines Pica and Double Pica, as well in 


Face, as Body, is but inconſiderable; and that of the 
two, the latter is fitteſt for Poems, Preſaces, and 


other introduQory parts of a Work. 


That Double Pica is not the right name e for that Ley 
ter, no Printer will diſown, becauſe its depth anſwers. 
to Two-lines Small-pica, and ought, for that reaſon, 
more properly to be called Double Small- Pica. Which 
gives us room to ſuppoſe, that the ſame Letter which 


E 3 


now anſwers to two lines of Small Pica, has been alſo: 


ond 
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caſt to the depth of two-lines of Pica; but, being judged 
too ſmall-faced fur that. fize;/it has been reduced to 
two lines of Small Pica. But Mr. Caſlon has revived 
one ſomething larger than his Houble Pica, in having 


cut a Kean to be caſt to the bn. of Tyne Rer. 
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"UE ſeveral for of Irregulat· bodied — ens; 
Paragon, Primer, Small Pica, Burgeois, Minion, 

and. Diamond. We call them Irregular, becaufe they 
are of intermediate ſizes to Letter of Regular Bodies; 
a ſtandard for which, no doubt, via former 
Printers, and Founders, i 101 ban 11 ut I 7 
The Primer is a fize, anſwering to Two Brevier 
Bodies, "which, 'with the Diamond, are very beuncifaÞ 

lizes, and are caſt by Meſirs. Fry and Son. 

What has been mentioned about Two ines Pica, 


may be equally ſard of Paragon, and the reſt of Ir. 


regular-bodied Letter, viz." That they may be 
ſpared in a bead eue vent provided with ful 


their vevefiy; but ſuch as are ſure to reap a benefit 
from being ſurniſf d with them. For the reſt, Irregu- 
lar-bodied Leiter is apt to cauſe confuſion in a Print- 
ing-houſe; and/is therefore the leſs countenanced by 
moſt Printers. But becauſe Irregular- bodied Letter 
of the ſmaller ſies ſometimes ſerves the ends of pro- 
prietors of ſtanding and ſelling Copies, this ſeems one 
er that it has been ur ; otherwiſe the ſizes 

of 
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of Printing Letter would not perhaps have been car- 
ried lower than Brevier a Letter ſmall enough to in- 
jure the ſight, without ihe help of Nonpareil, and 
Pearl, tho' both of the claſs of Regular-bodied Letter. 
Among the Irregular- dodied forts of Letter, none 
has taken ſo great a run as Small Piea; and very con. 
ſiderable Works have been done in that charaſter: 
ſuch as Chamheris Dictionary the Syſiem of ;Geogpa- 
phy, the Univerſal: Hiſtory, in 8 yo, and ſeveral other 
books of conſequenge, It is a Letter, indeed, which: 
vas not much taken.natice of, before is appearod in the 
Cyclopedia; hu it has: tajſed ita reputation, ever fie 
and is nom become the fayourite character to do ve 
luminqus Works iu; partly, becauſe it is a round and! 
legible Letter i, patily, hecauſe it lakes in conſidatabiy 
more. watter than Fica-thei very hell ſiae for Brinta 
ing Letter. In the mean time the purehaſers of Works: 
printed in Small, Pica have thei advantages for.thay! 
e more, chan an adequate value for. their expence., 
eſpecially if the. matter enen wesen 5 1110 
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Of the Difference of Sizes in Letters. 


HO” all Founders agree in the point of caſting 
Letter to certain Bodies, yet, in the article of 
caſting each Body always to one and the ſame Size, 
they differ; inſomuch that not only Founders of differ- 
ent places, but of the ſame reſidence, and even each 


pperficular, yary in the Height and Depth; both which 
ſeem 


go RIOT 

ſeem rather to have increaſed: but whether the Found- 
er (to make his Letter more weighty,) or the Printer, 
(to grace it with more diſtance between the lines) has 
ſhall not ſcrutinize; but only ſuppoſe, that it com- 
menced with the time when Printers here were obliged 
to furniſh themſelves with good Letter from abroad. 

- That the Size of each Body of Letter was fixed, 
and unalterably obſerved, by our former Letter-Foun- 
ders, ſeems to be out of doubt; elſe the ingenious Au- 


thor of Mechanic Exerciſes would not have given us a 


Table of the Sizes of Letter, in his time, without re- 
ſervation. In order, therefore, to ſee the difference 
between the depth of Letter in Mr. Moxon's time, 
and that which is caſt at preſent, we vill inſert this 


Author's own Table of Sizes, in which he has carried 


the number of me, or (which is equally the fame) 


lines of matter of each body of Letter, to the length 
of 12 Inches, or a Foot; which we ſhall obſerve in 


our Counter-Table, ſimilar to Mr. Moxon's. Accord- 
cordingly the ſaid Author obſerved, that, in his own 
time, 6 K 
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Theſe are all the Bodies of Letter that are ſpecified 
by the above Author: from which it appears, that in 
his time, Printers were not encumbered with ſo many 
different Founts as they are at preſent ; for now we 
count nine ſorts of Letter more than are exhibited in 
the preceding Table, viz. Diamond, Minion, Burgeois, 
Small Pica, Primer, Paragon, Two-lines Pica, Two- 
lines Great Primer, and Two-lines Double Pica. Ac- 
cordingly, if theſe nine ſorts had then exiſted, Mr. 
Moxon would not have failed to mention them, as he 
does Small Pica; concerning which, he ſays, © © We have 
one Body more which is ſometimes uſed in England, 
that is, a Small-Pica: but I account; it no diſcretion in 
a Maſter Printer to provide it, becauſe i it differs ſo lit- 
tle from the Pica, that unleſs the workmen be more 
careful than they 88 are, itn may be mingled with 
the Pica, and ſo the beauty of both may be ſpoiled.” 
Hence we may gueſs what little regard was had for 
that one irregular-bodied Letter, Small Pica ; by not 
giving it a lacey 10 be mentioned among the reſt, in the 

| Table 
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Table. How much leſs value, therefore, would Mt. 
Moxon ſet upon our Minioh, Burgeois, and Paragon, 
were he to ſee them ! But, that we may draw nearer 
our promiſe, we will firſt compare the depth of the nine 
additional ſorts' of Letter, proportionable to the Sizes 
in the above table, and then give the Sizes of all the 
Bodies of Letter which are now extant. 


Diamond. then, whereof two lines anſwer to a 
depth of one Burgeois, would, _ to Mr. Mox- 
| 


on, have required 200 m's, or lines, to n of 

one Foot. | * = 
 Minion, which: hos: Ae. for ite Two-line Let 

ter, would have required 13a ms. 
Burgeois, — — 1 ooo 117 
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Primer a 7 „ 14 e * 56 T int TH . 
Paragon, #3 what; |; — 1 46 10 88 4 i 


Twolines Pica, — ark 
. 'Two-lines Great Primer, "25 abe 
Two- lines Double Pica, 19 Yo OFOR 
Thus would the Sizes of thefe nine a of Leiter 
have run, had they been caſt One hundred years ago. 
And now we have reduced them to the Randard 
which they had at that time ; here follows our Counter: 
Table, which will mes how far our er Sizes of 
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A TABLE of the preſent fizes of Letters, as caſt in 
Meſſrs. Fav, and Soxs' Foundry. 


F rench Canon — 
Two lines Double Pica 
Two- lines Great Primer 


Twor lines Pica 
Double Pica — 
Paragon — 
Great Primer — 
Primer — 
Engliſh — 
Pica — 
Small Pic — 
Long Primer — 
Burgeois — 
Brevier — 
Minion — 
Nonpareil — 
Pearl — 
Diamond — 


4 


Contains as in a Foot, 


PR * 


18 and a Gr. Pr. 
20 and ? 

25/and an n. 

32 

35 + 

41 and an n. 

44 and an n, 

51 ; 
56 and a ſpace. 
64 | 


112 and an n. 
128 


143 
178 


| 204 


This is the ſtate of our Modern fizes of Letter. 
The Table is drawn up to ſhew the fize which each 
Body of Letter, here ſpecified, now has; but let us & 
not conclude from thence, that each Fount of Letter 
is always caſt to one and the ſame ſize in its Body. 
Were this the caſe, we ſhould not take the liberty to ſay, 
That whoever was the author of caſting Founts of 


F 


the 
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the ſame Body to different ſizes, has no room to boaſt 
that he vas improved Printing; but has done ſo much 
hurt to it, that the ill conſequences thereof would be 
too many here to enumerate : we therefore leave every 
judicious Printer, firſt, to examine the merits of the 
charge; and then, to join in the verdiQ; which, we 
hope, will be given in our fayour, after we have proved 
our aſſertion by the ſubſequent Scheme. 


A SCHEME, ſhewing ſome of the different Sizes to 
which Engliſh and Pica Bodies are caſt. 
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From this ketch | it may be caſily -ueſſed, that the 
like variation which appears here in Engliſh, and Pica, 
prevails alſo in Founts of other Bodies. How apparent, 
then, is the harm and confuſion which the differing in 
the ſize of Letter of. the ſame Body is able to produce! 
and that therefore it ought to be made a law, That 
each of the different Bodies of Letter ſhould — 


e 
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be caſt to the SAME Height, Depth, and Line; by 
Letter-Founders of the ſame place, at leaſt. But whe- 
ther ſuch a reformation would be chearfully made by 
Founders; is a queſtion, unleſs they were urged to it 
by a joint agreement of the moſt conſiderable Printers, 
who always are furniſhed with more than one Fount 
of the ſame Body; and who conſequently run the 
greater hazard of having the Letter quite deſtroyed, 
if Sorts of one Fount ſhould be made uſe of in ano- 
ther which is not of the ſame ſize. As ocular, there- 
fore, as the miſchief is, -which ariſes from different 
ſizes to the ſame Body of Letter, ſo demonſtrable is 
the reciprocal benefit which would reſult to Printer 
and Founder, from caſting each Body of Letter to 
one and the ſame ſize. The latter, 'then, would have 
no occaſion to be at the expence of ſo many different 
Moulds—The more current Founts might always 
be caſting and dreſſing, becauſe they would ſuit 
every one who ſhould have occaſion for a fount of 
them; and, by keeping a Fount-caſe, contrived for 
that purpoſe, and always ſupplied with Sorts, Printers 
might be inſtantly ſerved with what they ſhould want, 
without borrowing, and being afterwards at the trouble 
of picking the identical Letters out again, on account 
of being of a different ſize with the Fount in which they 
ſeryed upon an emergency. ; Another advantage 
would be found, when a Printing houſe ſhould hap- 
pen to be ſold, that the Letter of it would ſtand with 
another Fount of the ſame Body, to be uſed either by 


itſelf, or to be mixed, r _= thould: agree to- 


ther, as tO Wear. | #3 g 
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Thus, by ſtating the conveniencies which would 
ariſe from an uniformity in caſting each Body of Let- 
ter to the ſame fixt ſize; it will be needleſs to parti. 


ſpeculation, every one may gueſs, of what detriment 
it muſt be to a Printing-houſe which has ſeveral Founts 
of the ſame Body ; but which all differ in their Sizes 
— The conſequence mult be, that the length of Pages 
(tho' of the ſame number of lines) as well as of Fur- 
niture, will vary according to cach ſize: neither will 
Rules, Leads, Reglets, &c. cut to any number of 
m's of one Fount anſwer to a meaſure of the ſame 
number of m's of another Fount, which 1s either 
deeper or ſhallower in ſize. Nor is it poſſible to pre- 
vent Letter from mixing, which is caſt in the ſame 
Matrices, and which has hardly any difference in the 
Nick. Theſe are ſome of the unavoidable con- 
ſequences which ariſe from having different Founts 
of the ſame Body, but not of one and the ſame ſize. 
The reaſons, therefore, which are given in defence of 
this irregularity, ought rather to be regarded as ſubter- 
fuges, to ſupport an argument which may be quaſhed, 
without leaving it to the approbation of a profeſſed 
Printer. 


To have regard that the Face of Letter be proporti- 
onable to its Body, is the Letter-cutter's province: I 
am therefore of opinion, that the different ſorts of 
Irregular-bodied Letter owe their exiſtence to acci- 
dent; and ſuppoſe, that a Letter may have been cut, 
the Face-whereof happened to prove too large for one 
of the regular-bodied Sizes, and too ſmall for another; 
and that therefore the Founder uſed the expedient of 
caſting 


cularize the contrary effects; fince, without much 
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caſting it to an intermediate Body, which we will ſup- 
poſe to have been Paragon: and this turning out a 
handſome Letter, the Founder, no doubt, recom- 
mended it, as an improvement, to ſome good Printer, 
who had the complaiſance to allow the Founder to be 
the beſt judge in this caſe. And this accident might 
lead the way to the thruſting Intermediate Letter in 
between Regular Bodies—Hence we have, between 
Pica and Long Primer, Small Pica; between Long 
Primer and Brevier, Burgeois; and, between Brevier 
and Nonpareil, Minion. Of Paragon it may be fur- 
ther obſerved, that it was caſt, to be the intermediate 
Letter between [real] Double Pica and Great Primer; 
till, Small Pica coming in, the real Double Pica (as 
has been ſaid already) was reduced to a Two-line Let- 
ter of Small Pica; and real Double Pica, or Two- 
lines Pica, ſubſtituted by a new Letter, cut on pur- 
poſe. For the reſt, Paragon is a Letter which is not 
met with in many Printing-houſes, neither abroad, nor 
here, where it has been lately introduced, and will 
ſoon have a place among the other Beauties in Meflrs. 
Fry's Specimen of Letter. 0 
What Irregular-bodied Letter is particularly to be 
admired for is, that each has been cut kere purpoſely 
for their reſpective Bodies; whereas in France their 
La Philoſophie, or Small Pica, is caſt in the identical 
Matrices of Cicero, or Pica; their Gaillarde, or Bur- 
geois, in thoſe of Long Primer; and their Mignone, 
or Minion, in the ſame as Brevier So that the cut- 
ting of Punches for three ſorts of Regular-bodied 
Letter, ſerves there for as many of Irregular Body: 


38 P. R ENT 7A. 
A ſaving way, fimilar to this, was attempted by Mr. 
Jalleſon®; who from three ſets of Punches propoſed 
to caſt ſix different Boides of Letter, viz. Brevier 
and Long Primer, from one ſet—Pica and Engliſh, 
from another—Great Primer and Double Pica, from 
a third ſet of Punches. Accordingly, he charged his 
Brevier, Pica, and Great Primer, with as full a Face 
as their reſpective Bodies would admit of; and, in or- 


der to make ſome alterations in the advancing _— | 
vg 


he deſigned to cut the Aſcending and Deſce 
Letter to ſuch a length as ſhould ſhew the extent of 
their different Bodies. But tho' he had caſt Founts of 
the three minor ſorts of Letter, he did not bring the 


reſt to perfettion. 


* He was a Letter-founder, from Germany, and lived in the Old 
Bailey; where he printed the greateſt part of an Hebrew Bible, 
with Letter of his own caſting; but was by adverſe Fortune obliged 
to finiſh the ſaid Work in Holland. 
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of a Fount of Letter, con ſidered i in the ſame order 
1 as with Letter Founders, 3 


Fount of Roman Letter, of what Body or 
Weight ſoever, is conſtituted of Sorts ; which 


are always theſe, viz. 


1 . Lower- 
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1. Capitals, via, ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVWXYZECG. 
Small Capitals, viz. 4 BCD&FGHIJALMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZEAG 
2 Lower-caſe Letters, viz. abedefghighl 
| mnopqrſstuywxya&... r 
Double Letters, viz. fi fl. ff ff fn f f fü bo- 
HRA bind Rated do 3im 
Figures, viz. 12 3; 4 p64 90. 
Points, viz. et 19771 
Four ſorts of Spaces. 
m and n Quadrats. | 
Three ſorts of Large Ouadrats. 
Theſe are the ordiniry Sen, which are calf inf g 
mon Fount of Letter; and which, by Founders, are 


divided into Long Letters, Short Letters, Aſcending 


Letters, Deſcending Letters, — Kerned Letters. 
1 $11 \} 21 : 
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| 07 Long Letters 


LE G Letters are thoſe which ale up the whole 
Depth of their Bodies, and are both Aſcending, | 
and Deſcending: ſuch are, in the Roman, the 
but beſides theſe two Capitals, the Italie has , and - 
F for: Long Lower-caſe' Letters, and H f , #/ 

. /» kt I for long Double Letters; 
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Of Short Letters. 


HORT Letters are all ſuch as have their Face, 
generally, caſt on the middle of their ſquare Me- 


tal, by Founders called Shank, they are the following, | 


viz. acemnorsuvwxzzec; which vill all ad- 
mit of being bearded above and below their Face, 
both in the Roman and Italic. 
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Of Aſcending Letters. 


Scending Letters are, all the Roman and Italic 

Capitals, and Double Letters, except æ and œ; 
and among the lower caſe are found bd fhiklſt&, 
except that in the Italic the Double Letters, the Capi- 
tals C and J and lower caſe F and / are denomi- 
nated Long Letters. 


s E C T. IV. 
Of Deſcending Letters. 


182 Letters are, viz. g p q y j, both in 
Roman and Italic. Aſcending Letters, when 
they happen to ſtand under Deſcending Letters; ſome- 
times damage each other; which Compoſitors ſhould 
prevent, by ſhifting the Spaces accordingly. 


SECT. 
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/ Kerned Letters. 


2 Letters are ſuch as have part of their Face 
hang over, either on one, or both ſides of their 
ſquare Metal, or Shank. In the Roman, f ſ j are 
the only kerned Letters; but in the Italic, dg j1 y 
are kerned on one fide; and / and /; on both ſides of 
their Face. 

Kerned Letter being attended with more trouble 
than other Sorts, Founders are ſometimes ſparing in 
caſting them; whereas they rather require a larger 
number than their Caſting-Bill ſpecifies; conſidering 
the chance which Kerned Letters ſtand, to have their 
Beaks broke, eſpecially the Roman f, when it ſtands at 
the end of a line, where it is expoſed to other acci- 
dents, beſides thoſe from the lie-bruſh : but in ſtill 
more danger are Kerned Letters of the Italic; eſpe- 
cially d / l, when they ſtand, with their Beaks un- 
garded, at the end of lines; and at the beginning of 
lines, g 3 / run a great hazard; though of 
theſe, F and / in particular are moſt liable to ſuffer. 


Moſt Italic Capitals are kerned on one fide of their 
Face; but none ought to be more looked after than 
AT V , that the angle of the 4 may not fall upon 
an Aſcending Letter that ſhould ſtand next to it; like- 
wiſe, that T and W may admit of an , and / of 
an i, after it. 


G , 
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The kerning of Letters, it muſt be owned, may 
ſerve many good purpoſes ; of which the following are 
not altogether undeſerving of being mentioned, viz. 

1. In Mathematical and Algebraical Works, where 
Letters, Figures, &c. are expreſſed according to the 
ſignification which they. have either over, or under 
them; and which might be put more ſafely over or 
under kerned charQters, than be juſtified to them; 
| whereby the compoſing of Algebra would be render. 
ed more eaſy, and the work itſelf receive a more lolle 
look. 

2. In Etymological DiQionaries, the Vowels as 
well of large as of ſmall Capitals, might be kerned, 
to make room for the accent which governs the Pro- 
nounciation of a word ; whereby the ſeparation which 
the Acute makes between letter and letter, would 
be prevented; and the odd look removed, which 
Capitals make with common accented letters amongſt 


them. 

3. In large characters, ſuch as Double Pica, and 
upwards, the five Vowels might likewiſe be kerned: 
and a few Acutes, Graves and Circumflexes [of an 
inverted v] caſt to the body of ſuch Vowels ; which 
would anſwer the whole claſs of accented letters, and 

leave room for twelve boxes, to contain more circu- 
lating Sorts. 

4- In Hebrew, one, Alphabet kerned on one fide ; 
and another kerned on both ſides ; with Vowels, caſt 
in the nature of Greek Accents, would make room 


for the proper Vowels to be put under Conſonants, 
more 
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more readily than by juſtifying them in ſeparate lines, 
to their places. But kerned letters will not afford 
proper room for Vowels and Accents too; and there- 
fore the ſaid Accents are juſtified over and under 
the reſpettive places where their quality is expreſſed. 


That ſome former Founders have been more liberal 
than others in kerning of letters, appears from their 
care which they have ſhewn in preventing the Italic 
Capital A from cauſing a gap, where. it is preceded by 
a Capital letter which is not kerned, but more particu- 
larly when it ſtands after a P; from which the A ſepa · 
rates itſelf more perceptibly than from any other let- 
ter. To forward them, therefore, in their approach-- 
ing each other, the P is kerned, that its propenſity 
may cover the back of the protruding angle of 4. 
An inſtance of this circumſpettion in the Founder, I 
have but lately diſcovered in the Two-line Double 
Pica Ps which, as well as the Roman, was _ at 
Oxford. 


Theſe are the five Claſſes into which the Letter: 
Founders - divide the Sorts of a Fount, without in- 
cluding Small Capitalsand Accented Letters; becauſe. 
they are not always caſt with the Fount, but only 
when the Printer gives orders for them on purpoſe.— 
And here indeed we might conclude our obſervations 
upon the ſaid five Diviſions, were we not apprehen- 
five, that we ſhould be interrupted in our Typogra- 
phical review. We therefore add two Sections more; 
in one, to ſpeak of Double Letters; and in the other, 
10 e a Table, ſhewing the number which are 
G 2 caſt 
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caſt of each Sort comprehended in a common Fount 
of Roman Letter, 
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Of Dauble Letters. 


OUBLE Letters are, x & & ſt w; which, tho' 

they are the only Ligatures that haye been 
thought fit to be preſerved ; and tho' the laſt of them 

has been long ſince received into our Alphabet: yet 
are they not always ſuffered to be uſed in a piece, nn 
cauſe ſome peculiar Authors, either from an inſatia- 
ble thirſt after Antiquity, or elſe, to ſhew themſelves 
ſuperlatively curious, chuſe to have them ſei in ſepa- 
rate letters; whereby the Printer is put to the ex- 
pence of having ſuch Sorts caſt in ſingle letters as are 
contained in the above Ligatures, 

To the ſame whim of ſetting aſide the few Liga- 
tures, the Contrattion & is likewiſe obliged to yield; 
and to ſuffer its comely figure to be ſupplied by the 
ſingle letters e and t. The other double letters are 


contrived, | LIT 
1. For a Kerned letter to ſtand vith a Kerned let- 
ter; as ff fl. 


2. For K erned letters to ſtand with Aſcending let- 


ters, as ffl ſb ſh K fl. 


4 For-Kerned letters to ſtand with ths Dauted let- 
er i, as fi ffi ſi ſſi. ‚ 
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it can, one might ſuppoſe that their ſupertluity is from, 
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The Dutch make a regular Sort of fl, and caſt it 
up to a large number, tho' the Engliſh Idiom does 


not require it at all. But why the Dutch thruſt this 
uſeleſs Sort in, may perhaps be, to obſerve Unifor. 
mity, to have a double fl as well as a double fl; for 
it can hardly proceed from any other reaſon; tho up- 
on taking notice of the abundance of thick Sorts 
which are left, after a Fount has been ſet up as far as. 


a different motive—Well, therefore, the Dutch, did 
not think of ſh and {k, before we had them from Mr, 
Caſlon, elſe they would have loaden us with theſe two 
(immaterial) Sorts, to make the mare of their metal. 

As to other Double letters, ſuch as fr ra ta, an 
ſeveral beſides, with which Italics uſed: to abound, 
they were formerly caſt in a piece, on account af that 
ſeparation which appears between letter and letter of 
the above Ligatures ; which are now juſtly thought 
undeſerving of a place in our Caſes ; as they would 
be but buried, and no more remembered than the Li- 
gatures as 45 us ; Which tho' they are till caſt in one 
of our Double Pica's, ought, for the ſaid reaſon, to be 
omitted, and regarded as uſeleſs ; or elſe, on their ar- 
rival, be flung into the Metal-baſket, without giving 
them a place which may be taken up with more uſeful 
forts; for, that the three laſt mentioned Ligatures 
are caſt in waſte, may be concluded, from their being 
no allowance made for them in caſting a leſs nymber 
of ſingle letters as are contained in double ones; he- 
hides, i us being Latin Sorts, they are generally caſt 
to ſuch a quantity as need no helping-out from Liga 
tures, SECT. 


> 
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Of the Number of each Sort that is caſt to a Bill of 


Pica Roman. 


mm IS Head might be carried to a very conſidera. 


ble length, were we to enter upon the Genius 
of Languages; or even upon thoſe which make a fi- 
gure in Europe. But as this would be an undertaking 
too difficult to one who is not a Linguiſt, nor perti- 
nent to our purſuit ; we will content ourſelves with 
taking notice of our own Idiom, as far as it relates to 
the Sorts which it requires; which will afford us an 
opportunity to touch upon ſuch neighbouring lan- 
guages as are often ſeen to proceed from the Prefles in 


England. We confeſs, indeed, this to be a ſubjet 


which cannot be treated with certainty ; yet as others 
before us have endeavoured to make a computation 


of what number each Sort is to conſiſt, in a Bill 


of Pica Roman, we hope to give no offence if. we 
offer to try, whether the Calculation before us: will 
not admit of ſome alterations, by enlarging the 
number of ſome Sorts, and by leſſening the quan- 
tity of others; eſpecially as we would endeavour to 
adapt our Counter-Bill to the Engliſh language parti- 
cularly ; thereby to try, whether a Fount of Letter 
would turn out more perfett than it ſometimes does: 
which, if it ſhould prove to our wiſhes, would give 
the greater ſatisfaftion ; as it would anſwer ſeveral good 
purpoſes ; and eſpecially that of having leſs occaſion 
for imperfeQtions, which often prove very hurtful to 
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a new Fount of Letter: for they are ſeldom of an 
identity with the prior Sorts ; but differ from . them, 
ſometimes in thickneſs, and ſometimes in height to 
paper, or depth of Body; and ſometimes. they differ 
even in the Face, when imperfe&ions are caſt in 
Moulds of the ſame Body; but not of the ſame 
Face: ſo that, were it not for the eagerneſs of the 
Compoſitor, who winks at ſuch defets, rather than 
be hinder'd in the purſuit of his buſineſs, many a Sort, 
caſt for perfecting, would be returned. In the mean 
time, good Preſs-work will expoſe the Faults, and ſhew 
where letters are caſt either too high, or too low, to 
paper ; and where too thick, or too thin : for if they 
are too thick, they will bear off, and look as tho' they 
had Hair-ſpgces at their ſides; and if too thin, they 
will ſeem to be jammed in ſo as to be hindered from 
appearing. This, perhaps, may not have happened, 
or rather, not been obſerved, in Mr. Palmer's time, 
elſe he would not have ſhewn himſelf ſo very poſitive 
in what he aſſerts in his Hiſtory of Printing, page g1; 
ſince it is poſſible, that the ſame word may meaſure 
longer in one place, and ſhorter in another ; for the 
word will meaſure longer, if it has letters of Imper- 
fections in it that are caſt thicker than the Sorts which 
were caſt with the Fount : and in like manner it is 
poſſible that the ſame word may meaſure ſhorter than 
the other, if it has letters in it that are caſt thinner 
than the prior Sorts, tho' theſe, as well as the Imper- 


fections are caſt in the ſame Mould. And as to 


maintaining, that the length of one Page cannot ex- 
cecd the length of another Page, of the ſame number 
| WG 
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of lines, and of the ſame Body, our Scheme of Size 
in Engliſh and Pica Bodies, will demonſtrate the pol. 
fibility of that: for it is not uncommon in large Print. 
ing-houſes to employ more than one Fount of Lettet 
in the ſame Work, which, tho' they are of the ſame 
Face, and goodneſs, may not be of the ſame Size; 
whence it may happen, that the laſt page of one ſhee 
may meaſure either ſhorter or longer than the fir 
page of another ſheet, according to the contrary 
depths of their different Founts. But, that we may 
not be thought too buſy in our reſearches, we will, 
without going further, uſe the ſame expedient as we 
did before, and prove our affertion, by demonſtrating 
the poſſibility of Letter driving out in one place, and 
getting in in another, by the annexed Scheme. 


A SCHEME, fhewing how Letter may drive 
out, or get in, as to thickneſs. 


aaaaaaaaaaaaa Ceccecceccce iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


aaaaaaaaaaaaaa cececeeececei iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


00000000000e uuuuuuuuuuuuu mmmmmmm 


000000000000 uuuuuuuuuuuuui mmmmmmm 


conſtantinopolitanorum 
conſtantinopolitanoruma 
Dr 


This may ſuffice, to ſhew the poſſibility of a word 
meaſuring longer in one place than in another. This 
ſpecimen is gathered from two Founts, caſt in the ſame 
. and juſtified to ſtand together, but are not 


worn 
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worn alike. The lower line of each two is of the prior 
Fount ; which tho” it is more ſoiled than the newer 
Letter, gets in, notwithſtanding. The two lines brac- 
ed, are of the ſame Fount, and compoſed out of the 
ſame Caſes, without picking or chuſing the Sorts: yet 
as it appears that there is a ſmall difference in the 
thickneſs of the ſame Sorts in one word, a greater 
might be diſcovercd in a long line. 
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A r eee 
Lalic, weight 800 lb. 


Lowza-case 
To be caſt, | 
| * More. 

a 7000 - 500 — 
b 1600 - - — — 
c 2400 - =» — - — 
d 4000 - 800 — 
e 12000 1000 — 
f 2000 - 500 — 
1600 - — = — 

þ 60000 500 — 
i 6000; — = _ 
] GOO - - — <= — 
1000 ( — 

1 3000 - - — — 
m ooo — = — 
n 3 — goo =» — 
0 6000 1000 — 
p 1600 —— — 
q $00__-  - SID oy 
r 5000 - 1000 — 
8 3000 - - — = — 
ſ 2400 o/” ©  —_— — 
t 7000 500 — 
u „ / "NON: -.- __ 
v 1000 =- = — =. — 
1 1600, - 400 _ 
X 400 - = — — — 
y 1600 . 4000 —— ' 
X 400 © =, Way o = 200 3 
EE o . 900 — 


AG. - . kd fe dm id ed A reed bod had ths hes 
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CariTALs. 
To be caſt, 
© More. Len. la en 
wats 50 — = . — 850 
— > oO" 
— 200. — — — 800 
— - , 60 - ae 
- 1 — 100.552 700 
„„ 6 50 2 450 
— Serra 2 — — - , CO_—_ 600 
— p 
- 200 - — — 1000 
= — - -  -- 50 
—  B ow 450 
- 100 — — 600 
— 200 — - 2— — 700 
— 00 o— os 
- ', ew—_ 100 — 8699 
- 200 - — — 800 
— Q 300 
2. — % ew g 600 
77 
- 200K — — 1000 
— — —— 100 — 400 
E OP 
- 100 - — — 600 
- 100 - "= my <—_—_ 300 
— — - - 200 — 300 
— - - 100 — 100 
- Os oe — <—_— 0 
r 
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Poix rs. 


To be caſt, ; 
More. | Leſs. In all. 
g 4000 = = 1000 —  —— - $000 
' 2000 - = — — — — 2000 
F 1000 = = — — — — 1000 
. 1000 — — C400 * 600 
; 100d — — — — w— 1000 
f 1000 - — — 200 — 800 
? $00... - = r. 
' g00 = - —— 2 100 — 200 
+ 200 = — — 100 — 100 
t ot 
* 200 — — — — 200 
200 — — — — — 200 
| % .. Ä 
eee 200 — 100 
200 = — — 100 — 100 
« 62295 "306 er OO 
12460 12110 
races. e 
ick 18600 — 3000 — 12000 
Min 10000... cm. —ʃ 1 
Thin 58000 3000 — — — 38000 
Hair 2000 - - — — ʒĩ— — 2000 
32000 5 32000 
QUADRATS. _ 
4 m's 40 b. 3 m's 3015. a2m'%s 106. 
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Thus 
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Thus have we introduced the Bill “. or calculation 
of the Quantities of the reſpettive Sorts in goo lb. of 
Pica Roman ; which has the name of a Fount of Let. 
ter, as well as a quantity of 2000 b. or more; but 
which are diſtinguiſhed by calling the firſt, a Small 
Fount, and the other, a Large Fount. Our inſerting 
the above Bill has nothing elſe in view than to ſubmit 
i Printers as well as Letter Founders, whether the 
faid Bil} will not admit of ſome alterations in the ſpeci. 
fied quantities of ſeveral forts; ſoas to make a Fount of 
Letter turn out more perfect, for Engliſh Matter in 
particular. In order to this we have attempted to make 
an eſſay of inlarging the above given quantities of 
fome Sorts; and leffening the number of others; 
yet fo, that our total ſum of Capitals, Small-letters, 
Figures, and Points, together, correſponds with that 
of the firſt Lap: as appears by the following 
Theme, 


+ Eower-caſe 90, 200 89,500 


Capitals 14,350 14,950 
Double-leters 5300 ———— 4350 
Figures 10,800 — 12,200 
Points | 12,460 — 12,110 
e 1,33,110 133.110 


Letter Founders call 3000 Lower caſe m's a Bill, and proportion 
a]. the other Sorts by them; ſo that a whole Bill of Pica Romas 
makes 500 [b.— 1500 m's, or Half a Bilt, 250 46.— 750 m's, ora 


n a Bill, 125 . If 
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If we look into the primitive ſtate of Printing, we 
fnd that the Profeſſors of the Art were obliged to 
have large Founts of Letter, on account of Printing 
their Works in Quires of three, four, and even five 
; whereas now, a Fount half that force will 


ſh 
ſerve to do buſineſs more expeditiouſly, by printing 
in ſingle ſheets; ſo that very large Founts are not of 
equal advantage to every Printer: bui only ſuch: who 
print large voluminous. Works; conſidering that he 
larger the Fount is, the greater are the imperfections: 
W which, were they always to be caſt for, would make a 


Fount enormouſly large, yet not perfect at laſt. Nei: 
ther is it of ſervice to Letter, if one part is kept long out 
of uſe, while another parcel is worked briſkly round. 
Sometimes a very large Fount makes negligent Cor- 
reftors, when they know how far a'Fount goes, and 
therefore give themſelves no concern about returning 
Proofs, till they find that the whole Fount is ſet up, 
and that the Workmen can go no farther. In ſuch 
caſe the intention of having large Founts is fruſtrated, 
and the Compoſitor as well as Preſsman are prejudiced 
in their endeavours; whereas a tolerable large. Fount 
of Letter, and a regular diſpatch of Proofs, is bene- 
cial to Maſter and Men. Yet ordinary Founts will 
not always ſuit Printers that are known to be capable 
of giving Work a quicker diſpatch than uſual, on ac- 
count of their being provided with extraordinary 
Founts of Letter, and employing a number of hands; 
which, tho' it is attended with very great charges to 
the Printer at firſt, makes nevertheleſs amends fot ' 
them, provided thoſe heavy Bodies of Letter are al- 


ty <2 


ways 
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ways kept in motion. In the mean time every Prime: 
ought to conſult with himſelf about the {cope and nz 
ture of the buſineſs which he ſets out for, and have hi 
Letter caſt accordingly : for it can hardly be ſuppoſe 
that he who ſhall have particular occaſion for large 
Letter only ſhould lay his money out upon ſuch Foun i 
as are required for Book-work ; which ought uy 
be large and complete, if the owner of them pro. 
poſes to ſignalize himſelf for being furniſhed with ample 
materials for expediting work of every kind. 4 
Fount of Engliſh, which ſat up about twelve ſheets in 
4to of the Surgeons Caſe, in Paris, was much admired 
there for its largeneſs: but, how much would their ad 
miration be heightened, were they to ſee here ſeveril 
Founts larger than that ; and one in particular, which 
fat up above thirty ſhcets in Folio, of 77 lines long 
and-45 m's wide, before Imperfections were caſt toi, 
which muſt be very conſiderable, of courſe, and hay 
enlarged the Fount to ſeveral ſheets more. 


SH: AP. IV. 


Of a Complete Fount of Letter, as conſidered 
S Printers. 


. FP the foregoing Chapter we have ſhewn the ordet 
into which Founders divide 'a Common Fount 
of — caſt to be uſed for ordinary and plain 


Englijh 


Engliſh matter, ſelf-ſufficient to explain itſelf, with- 
out the aid of Small Capitals, or even Italic: neither 
is a common Fount furniſhed with Accented Letters, 
for Latin, French, or other Works in foreign lan- 
guages. It is therefore in vain to load a Fount with 
ſuch Sorts as are uſed in other languages in greater 
numbers than in the Engliſh. Thus, for example, c i 
mp q u, being Latin Sorts, might be more ſparingly 
caſt, till the Fount ſhould be employed in ſome Latin 
Work: the like might be done to ls v, which are 
French Sorts; beſides p q u, theſe being great Sorts 
in Latin as well as in French. In the mean time, and 
while the Latin and French Sorts are leſſened, the 
number of the principal Engliſh Sorts, ſuch as a d 
enort, might be enlarged, and the Fount thereby 
made more uſeful ; which we have attempted to ſhew, 
in part, in the preceding Bill. But in this Chapter 
we ſhall conſider a Fount of Letter more typographi- 
cally, with reſpect to its Contents, and Appurtenances; 
and therefore our enſuing obſervations are upon a 
Complete Fount of Letter, which we will ſuppoſe to 
be of a Pica Body. 


A Complete Fount of Letter, then, is compoſed of 
the following particulars, viz. 


1. Capitals. 

Small Capitals. 
Small Letters. 
Double Letters. 
Accented Letters. 


Figures. 


OO e 


1 7. points 


— 
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7. Points. 
8. References. 


9. Spaces. 
10. Quadrats. 


All theſe different parts of a Complete Fount of 
Letter, Printers divide into two Claſfes, viz. 


I. Upper Caſe \ 3 


II. Lower Caſe 


The Upper Caſe Sorts are, 


Capitals—Small Capitate—Abcented etters— 
Figures References. 


The Lower Caſe Sorts conſiſt of 


Small Letters Double Letter Points Spaces 
and Quadrats. 


I. Of Upper Caſe Sorts. 


S E. C 115 a I. N 
/ Capitals. 


11 of what Body ſoever, if they are 
diſcovered to have their fat and lean ſtrokes 
blended together in a due proportion, make a fine ap- 
pearance in Inſcriptions, Titles, or other matter where 
their beauty 1s not mvaded by Italic, but where they 
preſent themſelves in their ere& poſition, by them- 
ſelves. But their bold and diſtinguiſhing aſpect is 

| greatly 


of 


CCS 
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gealy obſtructed by proper names of perſons and 
places being put in Italic, fo that they would hardly 
have a chance to ſhew themſelves, were it not for their 
being put at the front of Nouns ſubſtantiye, to dil- 
tinguiſh them from Verbs, Adverbs, or other parts of 
Grammar. But that their noble figure was not deſign- 
ed for that pedantic purpoſe, may be conceived from 
their being variouſly uſed, according to the choice of 
authors: for tho' ſome give themſelves no concern 
about capitaling, but leave that tothe Printer's diſcre- 
tion: yet there are others who ſhew themſelves more 
acquainted with Printing; and, in order to avoid in- 
termixtures of Letter, of their own accord diſtinguiſh 
no Subſtantives by Capitals, but prefix them to names 

of perſons and places, alſo to titles of honour and emi- 
nence; whereby ſuch words, being graced with Capi- 
tals, ſhew themſelves more neatly than they would have 
done in Italic. Still other Authors chuſe not only the 
foregoing method, but alſo denote their emphatical 


expreſſions, by beginning them with Capitals,” whe- 


ther they be of the ſubſtantive kind, or otherwiſe. In 
ſuch caſe it would be kind in Gentlemen, to put ſome 
mark to the emphatical words in their copy, and either 
underſcore the firſt letter of ſuch a word, or make 
ſome other token, which may inform the Compo- 
ſitor of an Author's intention; fince otherwiſe it will 
be difficult for the former, in the purſuit of his buſineſs, 
to lay a ſtreſs upon the ſame word with the Author, 


eſpecially if the copy is written in the common way, 


viz. with Capitals to Subſtantives, or elſe without any 


mcthod at all, The loſs of time, and conſequently 
I ö of . 
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of gain, which the Compoſitor fuſtains by not having 
the emphaſis of words pointed out to him, till in the 
Proofſheet, is often very conſiderable; and takes 
away a good Workman's credit beſides, who has taken 
care to ſpace his matter well; but which ſeldom gets 
any advantage by alterations; eſpecially in works of 
ſmall ſize, and large characters, where ſome Capi- 
tals make a great alteration, and ſometimes occaſion 
the over-running of ſeveral lines, before their driving 
out can be recovered. 


Words, or Matter, which are to be ſet in Capitals, 
ſhould be written in Capitals in the Copy, -or elſe 
trebly underſcored, in contradiſtinction of 'Small-Ca-. 
pitals, which are doubly underſcored ; and {of Italic, 
which is intimated by underſcoring once, what is to be 
in that character. 

Matter in Capital letters has, generally, Spaces 
put between, which grace them much; but waſtes a 
Compoſitor's time, eſpecially where proper Spaces 
are ſhort : which is the reaſon that the Spacing of 
Capitals is ſometimes diſpenſed with, in work par- 
ticularly which admits of no delay. And tho” this 
paſſes with Roman Capitals, in Dictionaries, and 
upon other occaſions where they are uſed in great 
abundance; yet Italic Capitals muſt be Spaced, 
or elſe they make an aukward and unſightly appear- 


acc. 


SE CT. 
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ee T. „II. 
Of Small Capitals. 


MALL Capitals are caſt, with us, to Roman 
Founts only ; but abroad, Italics have their own 
Small Capitals: for it would be thought a fault there, 
by moſt, to intercept the agreeable ſloping of Italic by 
Roman Small Capitals; and therefore they rather uſe 
Capitals, in caſe ſmall ones are wanting in Italics. 


Small Capitals are moſtly uſed to denote, that a 
more particular ſtreſs and emphaſis is intended by the 
Author, on ſuch words and expreffions as are diſtin- 
guiſhed by them And where they are uſed in Heads, 
among Italic, they commonly are made ufe of for 
ſuch words as give an item of what the ſubjoined mat- 
ter is to treat. 

Some are ſo fond of Small Capitals, that they chuſe 
to have whole verſes and ſentences ſet in them; but 
which, as well as matter in Capitals, 1s perplexing to the 
reader, eſpecially in books deſigned for the compre- 
henſion of the meaneſt capacities, 


In open matter, with Leads and White Lines be- 
tween, the firſt word of a new paragraph, tho a poly- 
ſyllable, is commonly put in Small Capitals; and even 
if it happens to be a proper name, which ſome, upon 
ſuch occaſion, put in Italic Capitals, but thereby break 
thro' the rule of uniformity, to ſet every firſt word after 
a Break in Small Capitals. But this rule may be very 
| well 


F 
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well laid aſide in matter which is too ſententious, and 
which would take up more Small Capitals than an or. 
dinary quantity of them in a Fount could ſupply. 


In Titles, and upon other occaſions, Small Capital, 
are ſometimes made uſe of for a principal line, where 
it will not admit of Capitals. But here we do ng 
ſtrictly mean Small Capitals which are caſt to their re. 
ſpeQtive Founts ; but rather ſuch as are made artifici. 
ally, by putting an initial letter of a larger ſize befor 
the letters which are to look as if they were Small Cz. 
pitals. Thus in Two-lines Engliſh, Great Prime 
Capitals may ſupply the want of Small Capitals. And 
thus may Double Pica, or any other Capitals be con. 
trived to reſemble Small Capitals, by inlarging the 
initial letter, in proportion to the | ſecming | Small Cz 
pitals: but great care muſt be taken to juſtify the ini. 
tial letter, and the Small Capitals, ſo as to ſtand exattly 
in line with each other: which may be done with the 
more certainty, if what will juſtify one and the other 
is firſt tried by letters whoſe ſtems run into a ſtrait line 
at bottom, as they do in HI M; whereas B CD, 
and others, turn either off, or have Stem on the lck 
ſide only, and are therefore not ſo fit to juſtify by, to: 
nicety. And this mating of Small Capitals may be 
done in Italic as well as in Roman. 


Small Capitals are generally fpaced, as well as Cap! 


tals, which both take up a Compoſitor's time; tho, 1 
with reſpect to Small Capitals, the trouble of ſpacing n: g 
them might be prevented, were they caſt ſo thick à int 
to bear off each other, according to their Bodies, and ſup 


according 


* 
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ccording to their turn and ſhape. But here, again, it 
sto be feared, that if they ſhould be caſt too thick, 
their beauty would be ſpoiled, inſtead of adding to it; 
Wconſidering that the diſtances which are given to Small 
apitals by Founders, cannot at all be retrenched, 
hereas they may be inlarged by the Compolitor, upon 


» Not 
fad occaſion. 
tifici The Small Capitals cosvw x 2, ſeem in ſome 


Founts to be the ſame with the Lower-caſe letters, 


efo 
1 1 id differ from them only by being caſt ſomewhat 
time hicker: but tho in other Founts the above Sorts are 


ut on purpoſe for Small Capitals, yet they reſemble 
he common letters ſo much, that they are uſed as 
ſuch, when they are wanted in the Lower-caſe; where- 
by the ſaid Small Capital Sorts are ingulphed, and 
ommon letters advanced to ſerve in their room. To 
ave, therefore, the ſaid Small Capital Sorts, from de- 
ſcending to ſupply the wants of a Lower-caſe, the caſt- 
ng Small Capitals, throughout, with proportionable 
liſtances between letter and letter, would be one ex- 
Wpcdient : but if this ſhould not impede the dragging of 
Upper-caſe Sorts into the Lower-caſe, we offer ano- 
ther, which is, To caff the ſaid ſeven Sorts with a dif- 
ferent Nick to them : whereby theſe wandering Sorts 
might be ſent to their proper home again, by a care- 
tul Compoſitor. But, that I may not be cenſured for 
this hint, I aver to have ſeen, at Dantzig, a fount of 
Letter, whole Upper-caſe Sorts had their Nick all 
higher than the Lower-caſe letters; which, tho' it 
anſwers no end at all, may nevertheleſs ſerve to 
ſupport what we have intimated, and what will prove 
of more conſequence. Where 


* 
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| Where Small Capitals are plenty, they may be uſed 
inſtead of Capitals of their likeneſs :. thus, Double 
Pica Small Capitals having the Face of Engliſh Capi 
tals, may ſerve for ſuch, in lines by themſelves, a; 
CHAP. SECT.: but, note, that neither the firf 
letter nor the numerals, muſt be other than Small 
Capitals. 


S”" III. 


Of Accented Letters. 


TP letters which are properly called Accent 


Letters, with Printers, are the five Vowely 
marked either with an ; 


Acute, — — 4416 6 
Grave, — — A eis u 
Circumflex — — a eis u 

To theſe are added the Vowels with two dots, or 
Dieæreſis, à & i 6 ü 


As alſo the five Vowels with the marks of Short and 
Long over them, viz. 


Longs, — — ac1iou 
Shorts, — — à E i öͤ ũ 


And thoſe who call Accented Letters all that are of a 


particular ſignification, on account of being diſtin- 
guiſhed by marks, reckon the French , the Spaniſh n, 
and the Welſh W and 5, in the claſs of Accented 
Letters, tho' not Vowels. 


I. 0 
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I. Of Vowels marked with an Acute. 5 
HE five Vowels, marked with Acutes over them, 
tis not improbable, were firſt contrived to aſſiſt 
the ignorant Monks in reading the Church Service; 
that by this means they might arrive at a proper and ſet- 
ted pronunciation, in the diſcharge of their ſacerdotal 
functions; and by thus accenting the vowels afterwards 
in printed books, make others conform to them in giv- 

ing words their proper ſound : which, tho' it ſeems to 
be an ancient inſtitution, 1s nevertheleſs ſtill obſerved, 
in France in particular, where the vowels in the La- 
tin columns of their Common Prayer books are accent- 
ed, for no other reaſon than to ſupport an uniformity 
in pronouncing Latin. This, indeed, is what our 
Etymological Writers are purſuing to do to the 
Engliſh, in their Dictionaries, by placing an Accent 
over, or next to, the vowel which governs the 
ſound and pronunciation of a word: but becauſe Aus 
thors differ in this point, it will be difficult to accom- 
pliſh their deſign, unleſs they themſelves firſt agree to 
uniformity in accenting, and afterward find out an ex- 
pedient to eſtabliſh their joint concluſion : which the 
French have done moſt effeQtually, by accenting the 
Latin matter in their ' Maſs-books as the moſt pro- 
| per vehicle to make the pronunciation o fthe Ro- 
man Church language more univerſal—An inſtance not 
unworthy. of imitation, were the like attempted in 
other nations, particularly in one which differs widely, 
in point of pronunciation, from its neighbours: and 
where a Common Prayer, accented by a reſpectable 
5 Society, 
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Society, or eminent men, would give. a ſanQtion to a 
conformity in accenting, and conſequently in pronounc. 
ing: which would be of advantage to foreigners, and 
mortify critics and pedants, who * to make evety 
thing diſſertations. 

Among the Acuted vowels, the & is the moſt conſi. 
derable with the French; by whom it is uſed and 
abuſed according to the fancy of the writer ; tho' it is 
confined to rules as well as other letters; and where. 
of the following are more  —_— Accordingly the 
e is accented, 


1. Where it ſounds open and clear, at the end of 
words, as in bonte, ſante, piete. 

2. Where it ſounds ſharp, andthe voice is to be rail. 
ed, as in predeceſſeur, predeſiine. 

3- In Adjeftives of the feminine gender, which end 

in two ce's, as une maiſon bien reglee. 


4+ In Preterits of the firſt Conjugation, as j ai penſe, 
. j'ai aime, j at defire. 


5. Where it takes off the ſound of the f akes it, as 
in echevin, ecaille, ecarter,  temongner, inſtead of 
writing, efchevin, eſcaille, eſcarter, teſmoigner ; 
which is become obſolete. 

Thus we find, that beſides the e, ned letters are 

of no uſe in French Orthography ; and none of them 

in the Engliſh ; fave that the acuted i 4 may, upon 
occaſion, ſerve in Etymological Dictionaries among 

Small Capitals, and ſave kerning them ; which, how- 

ever, cannot be done to A and E, which muſt be kern- 

ed, or elſe be cut and caſt, with an accent over them 

C. , | . On 
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on purpoſe, unleſs you think it paſſable ta put the ac- 
cent at the ſide of a vowel ; in which caſe the former 
ought to be very thin, eſpecially if Seal ns” are 
caſt to bear off each other. 6 * 


II. of the Vowels marked with 4 Aer 

HE @ marked with a Grave, is uſed in ſeveral 
other languages, beſides the Latin and French, 

tho' we chuſe to confine ourſelves, in this Chapter, 

to theſe two, as being the principal bye-languages 
which prove beneficial to our Engliſh Preſſes. Ace- 
cordingly, the a with a Grave is uſed, 

I. In Latin, 

1. When it ſtands for a ws by itſelf, as d patre, 
a matre. 

2. In Adverbs, to diſtinguiſh them from AdjeQtives, 
or Prepoſitions of the ſame termination, as infra, 
ſupra, Adverbs—infra, ſupra, Prepoſitions. 

e has a Grave, when i i ſtands for a vori. by ſelf, as 
redit e ſchola, ape 

e 0 have a Grave, to diſtinguiſh Advere and Con- 
junctions from AdjeQtives and Prepoſitions of the 
of the ſame termination, as doctè, merits, adverts, 
ſecundum, Adverbs—dofle, merito, adverſus, ſecuns 
dus, ſecunda, ſecundum, Adjettives—vero Con- 
junction; vero Adjective. | 
II. In French, 

a has a Grave in ld, when it is an Adverk as il eſt loge 
la — But la has no grave when it denotes the Article 
4 the Feminine Gender; as la ſemme, la ſcur. 
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@ has a Grave, when it is a Particle before the Dative 
caſe, as j'a: donné d lui, il a dit d lui. 

Alſo, when it ſtands before the Infinitive mood, as 
facile d faire, propre d manger. 


Likewiſe when it ſtands before the names of places, 
as 10 eft alle d Paris, il Sen va d Hon. 

a has a Grave in the word voild. | 

But @ has no Grave, where it comes after an 9, as il 

„a un Dieu, il y a des hommes ſgavans. 

Neither has a a Grave, when it makes a word of it. 
ſelf, "but at the, ſame time derives from the verh 
avoir, to have; as il @ bon tems a ſe promener; 
where the firſt @ 1s not accented, . it derives 
from avoir; whereas the other a has a Grave, be. 
cauſe it ſtands before the Infinitive mood. 


The e has a Grave, in words whoſe laſt ſyllable has 
an open and ſharp ſound, as in exces, proces, ſuccts 
expres, and the Prepoſition des, to diſtinguiſh it from 
des, which-denotes the Genitive of the Plural num- 
ber. But ſome put an Acute in the above words, 
- inſtead of a Grave, and allow either to be right. 


u has a Grave in the word oz, where it means where, 
as od Ces vous? 


But u has no Grave when it ſtands for or, as s ſoukait 
vous de boire du vin ou de la here ? 4 
Neither has u a Grave when it ſtands for either, as je 
partira ou pour Paris ou pour Diepe, I thall go o_— 


to Paris, or to Diep. 
HL In Engliſh, 


W 2 is circumflex'd, where it diſtinguiſhes the Mints 
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is marked with a Grave, in Poetry, to prevent its 
being taken for the e feminine, which, not being 
ſounded, vould ſhorten the meaſure of the Verſe, 
were the e not marked to be pronounced; as in theſe | 
lines, vis. | Sk 
Cithæron, Dindyms, | i afhes — 
And Mycale, and proud Olympus, ſhine, 
Beotia for her Dircè ſeeks in vain. 


\ 


III. of the Vous marked with a aro ger 


HE Circumſlex'd Vowels are uſed in the F * 
more than the — 55 language. 
I, In Latin, | 
4 and are, (chiefly made uſe of. 


from the nominative caſe, of the firſt declenſion, as 
muſa Nom. muſa Abla. unleſs a Prepoſition ſtands 
before it; which ſhews the Caſe without any other 
ſign or diſtinction. | 
Alſo, where the Preterperfe of the firſt Conjugation 
is contraQted, as dmaſti for amaviſti. 
II. In French, 1 
o is circumſlex d in age, inſtead of writing aage, 
which is obſolete. © 
a is circumflexed, where it retrenches the f after it, 
as chateau, chdtiment, inſtead of formerly writing 
chaſteau, ch aftrment. 


"FS 10 


PRINTER 


2 are eircumſlex d, where they have an \ afte, 
them ; which they ſhew to be cut off, e 
n 


in fete, Poveque, tre, tes, and many Sha: 

in maitre, tpitre, connoitre, &c. 

6 in Apoͤtre, cute, vitre, &c. 

in bruler, coutume, colieau, foilenir, &c. 

But ſ maintains its place in paſteur, geſtes, diſtribuer, 
poſterite ; and in all other words where the f after a 
vowel ſounds clear and open; and where retrench. 
ing n would occaſion a vitiated pronunciation. 


pd 


IV. Of the Vowels 1 a Diæreſis. 


HE Vowels which are Fa We" with two dots, or a 
Dizreſis over them are, properly, but three, viz. 

&.i i, tho' à and 6 ought not to be omitted in caſting. 
Their uſe is to ſeparate one vowel from another, and to 
prevent theit A e for dipthongs: but the rules 
for placing the Direſis, being as unſettled” as many 
others, relating to Accented letters, we will not pre- 
ſume to fix upon any, but recommend it to Authors, 
to mark them in their Copy, according to their own, 
or their favourite Grammarian's fancy; fince it is not 
required of a Compoſitor, to concern himſelf about 
matters that are in diſpute among Pedagogues. In 
the mean time, particular care ought 'to be taken in 
Poetical works, not to omit putting the Digreſis where 
the dividing of two Vowels makes two different fylla- 


bles; — otherwiſe twa Vowels together may bo 
taken 
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taken for a Dipthong, and make the Verſe fall ſhort 
of its meaſure ; as might have happened to the lines 
underneath, had no ain 
| it; viz. 7 ES) „ 


Nie Swans that in Cayſter's waters , r 
In flames Caicus, Peneus, Alpheus, voll'd. 
The Tandis ſmokes amid his boiling wave. 


* 


er, 
er a 


ach. 


V. Of Shorts and Longs. 


— as well as Longs, are n ſhew 
the Accent, Sound, and Quantity, of ſylla- 
blies. They are chiefly uſed in Claſſical Dictionaries, 
Wh and in Scanning of Latin Verſes, after their ſyllables 
have been brought into Feet, and marked with Shorts 
and Longs actording to the meaſure of the Verſe. 
Thus an Adonic verſe has two feet—An Hexameter 
fix—A Pentameter five feet; which conſiſt either of 
two, or three {yllables. Two ſyllables, both long are 
called a Spondee—A, foot, whoſe firſt{yllable is long, 
W and the laſt ſhort, is a Trockeus ; and—Three [ylla- 
bles, viz; the firſt long, and the other two ſhort, is a 
Dactyl. 


VI. of the French G, the Spaniſh, and the We h 
VN, and F. 


I c ala queue, or e with a tail, is a Ftench wi 
and ſounds like fl, when it ſtands before a © u, 


as in fa gargon ; whereas a common c, before the Jame , 
Vowels 
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Vowels, is pronounced like a k. And to make a ui 
to a Capital C, a figure of 5, inverted, and of a ſmal 
ſize, is not improperly uſed. 

The n marked with a ſtroke over it, is uſed in the 
Spaniſh, and pronounced like a double n, or rather i 
like ni; but ſhort and quick, as in £ſpana, It is2 
ſort which is uſed in the middle of words, but ven 
rarely at the beginning. 


In the Welſh language, W and 5, as well as the other 
circumflexed letters, are uſed, either to direct the M 
pronunciation, as in ynguydd, in preſence; ynghyi, 
together: or elle for diſtinction ſake; as, mug, x 
mug; mug, ſmoke ; hyd, to, until; d, length. 

Thus have we endeavoured, in the briefeſt manne; 
to ſhew the uſe which is made of Accented Letters; 
tho” at the ſame time we could have wiſhed to take lel 
notice of ſome, and to reckon them among the obſo- 
lete Sorts, invented by Scolaſtics, to inculcae 
rather than to beat into their pupils the rudiments of 
Grammar by. ſighs. and ſymbolsg.for which reaſon 
Accented Letters are diſpenſed with in vocabularie: 
and other books for i initiating ſcholars in languages that 
ſtill retain the cuſtom of diſtinguiſhing the ſignifica 
tion and pronunciation of words, by putting a cap 
over ſome vowels, and marking others. with fore and 
back ſtrokes. © Yet if ſome Authors ſhould maintain 
the neceſſity of Accented Letters, even in Works de- 
ſiged for the learned, they ought to ſhew it in theit 
Copy, by marking Accents where-ever they fancy 
. eite; which ſhould not be left to the Com. 


poſitor 
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poſitor to gueſs at, who expefts to be ſatisfied for 
changing Common letters into Accented ones, after 
me matter has been compoſed in the n ways or ac- 


nenn | „ 
i 1 9 * 
* 4 
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Of. Figures. N 
Feu are invented td expreſs Numbers by; 
which is done, either by 


Numeral Letters——or by 
Dee 


* 


* 


# 


I, Of Numeral Letters 


N account by ; ,and are ſeven in number, viz. 
IVXLCD M. The reaſon for chuſing theſe 
letters, Teems to be this, viz. M being the firſt letter of 
Mille, tands for foo0; which Mas formerly writ 
CID. Half of that, viz. 19, or D, is 300.—C, the firſt 


ciently writ L, and ſo half of it will be go, RT 

denotes 10, which is twice g, made of two V's, 

at top, and the other at bottom.—V ſtands for 5, bs. 

cauſe their meaſure of five ounces was of that ſhape ; 

and I ſtands for 1, becauſe it is made by one ſtroke of 

the pen. 

If a leſs number ſtands before a greater, it is a rule, 

that the leſs is talen from the greater; thug, 1 taken 
L from 
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UMERAL Letters were uſed by the Romans, to x 


letters of Centum, ſtands for 100. ; which C was an- 


— 
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from ; remains 4; IV.—1 from 10, remains g. IX. 
—10 from 30 remains 40. XL.—10 from 100 re. 
mains go. XC. © . 

If aleſs number follows a greater, it is a rule, that 
the leſs is added to the greater; as, 6 and 1 make 6, 
VI.—10 and 1 make 11. XI Te 10 make 60. 
LX. Sc. 


Sometimes Small Capitals are uſed for Numerals 
in the ſame manner as the ſeven ſorts of Capitals; 
and look as well, if not neater, than theſe. laſt : but 
we obſerve that, in dates of years, ſome chuſe to put 
the firſt letter a Capital, as, Mpccrt. &c for which 
they may have their reaſons; nevertheleſs we join with 
thoſe who diſapprove of mixtures in figures; or to 
make them appear like Nouns ſubſtantives, with Ca. 
pitals at the head of Small one. 4 


To expreſs numbers by Letters, 'was not the ine 
tion of the Romans, orginally, becauſe ſeveral nat 
ons, anterior to them, did uſe that method in count 
ing; and the former Romans vere particular only in 
this, that they employed Capital letters to numerate 
by. But when Printing was diſcovered, and before 
Capitals were inyented, ſmall letters ſerved for 


it 


Numerals: which they have done ever ſince; not only b. 
when the Gothic characters were in their perfeQion, a 
but even after they ceaſed, and Roman was become 3 
"the prevailing Letter. Thus, in the time of printing U 
in Gothic charafters, ib lt dem were, and are in 
Rill, of the ſame ſignification with Capitals, when uſel B 
a8 N N ern But bene it ſhould Mpbſerved, that hi 


the 
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the Capital is no Numeral letter, tho“ the Lover: 
Caſe j is as often and as ſigniſicantly uſed as the vowel 
{, eſpecially where the former iguſed as.a cloſing . 
in ij iij vj bij viij dtij. &c. tho it is as. right not to uſe 
j's at all, unleſs it were out of reſpett to antiquity: 
for in Roman Lower-Caſe Numerals, which are of a 
more modern date, the j is not regarded, but the i ſtands 
ſor a figure of 1, where-ever it is uſed numerally, 


- | ad bd = 


5 * 
II. Of Arithmetical Figures. 


„ Wwe rg Ones Figures are nine in wa 

beſides the Cypher, or Nought, which, tho' of 
itſelf it is of no ſignification, makes nevertheleſs a 
great increaſe in the figure to which it is joined, a 


* 


Angly or prggeelavely. ,. *. 


Figures require a Founder's particular care to caſt © 
them exaQtly n- chick, and true parallel, not driving out 
either at head or foot; conſidering that they àre left 
to juſtify themſelves by the exactnęſs which Bey have 
from the Letter- Founder; and which ſoon ſhews itſelf 
where Figures are confined between braſs rules, which 
yield neither to the protruding nor receding Figures, 
but cauſe the firſt to riſe,” and the other to ſink, or to 


drop out. 
To be provided with neat Fi igures, for Arithme- 
tieal and Mathematical Work, is as intereſting as be- 


G ing. furniſhed with other good Printing materials. 
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* 
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But the goodneſs of Figures does not conſiſt in their 


* loft and fine ſtrokes, but rather in ſuch citcles 
N L 2 and 


ſ 
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and lines as are much of the ſame ſtrength with the 
mean Face. Thus we ſee in ſome Figures the aſcend. 
ing turn of 6, and the rounding off in 9 too fine and 
too tender to withſtand accidents equally with other 
Figures: neither do they ſhew themſelves plain and 
ready to the eye, eſpecially upon brown and ſtubbon 
paper that has not been well prepared for the Pref, 
The like debility may be obſerved in the Figure of , 
whoſe oblique line is ſometimes ſo fine and ſoft a 


1 


ſcarce to ſuſtain the leaſt preſſure. 


Sometimes, in caſe of neceſſity, the Figure of 1 is 
ſubſtituted by Small-capital 1's, which often proves the 
intire loſs of the latter, in that they are not returned 
to their fellow ſorts again; in which caſe the want of 
Small Capital 1's is ſupplied by Figures of 1: which 

may eaſily be diſcovered, by taking notice, that the 
Figure of 1. is n-thick, and bears off too much . 
mong Small Capitals; whereas the Small Capital 
may be diſtinguiſhed from a Figure of 1, by its top 
and foot line, and by not bearing off enough betwin 
Figure and Figure, unleſs the 1 is eaſt out of propor: 
tion. | 

Thelike caution may be given, to diſtinguiſh Nullo's 
or Noughts from Small Capital and from Lower-caſe 
os; in taking notice, that the Cypher is of a round 
make, and lean-faced; whereas the Small Capital as 
well as the lower-caſe o's are known by being of an 
oval ſhape, and their ſemi-circular ſides ſpreading, 0 
(as Founders call it) fat. l 


2 


The 
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The Figure 5, when put inverted, under à Capital 
C, ſerves for a very good tail to the C d la queue, eſpe- 
cially if the Capital is a two-line letter, which has no 
Beard; or is otherwiſe contrived to admit of a Bre- 
vier or ſmaller Figure of 5 under the C, nen a 


ſeeming ſeparation. 
The Figure of 6 may be readily — into a g, 


by inverting the former : which the Figure of g alſo 
ſubmits to, to ſupply the want of 6's, when the Fi- 
gure of 6 is uſed inverted, for that purpoſe. But this 
transforming of Figures ought to be reQtified as ſoon 
as it can be, to avoid bad conſequences; conſidering 
that an error in Figures 1s more pernicious than a lite- 
tal fault, tho' both ought to be equally avoided. , 


The lower half of the F igure of 8 being cut away, 
the upper part ſerves for a ſuperior o; but if it is uſed _ 
with Letter of the ſame Body, will needs ſhew itſelf _ 


for caſting a proportionable Superior, at once, would 
got be ill beſtowed, as it will lave the expence of 
having otherwiſe Figures of 8 caſt. : T4 4 


One time Printers thought 1 it a great impropriety, to 

uſe erret Figures in Italic matter, becauſe they 
judged, that the ſloping of that character would be 
intercepted by them; and therefore had Figures caſt 
of the ſame inclination with Italie: but this peculi- 
arity is here intirely laid aſide, tho' it ſtill prevails in 
foreign parts, with Printers who ſuffer themſelves to 
be incumbered with needleſs ſorts, becauſe Founders 
go not chuſe to deſtroy their antique and obſolete Ma- 


too bold for its function; and therefore the charges 
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trices, but will make uſe of them to the laſt, tho ther 
ſhould prove of no intereſt or advantage to themſeh Wi 
as may be demonſtrated by Italic Figures, which ar 
caſt very thin; whereas ſtrait Figures are caſt n- chic 
and require ſcarce half that number which Italic ona 
do, to make a pound weight. Strait Figures, there. 
fore, that are caſt exactly to the thickneſs of an n. qu 
drat, are proper to be uſed as well with Roman as lu. 
lic Letter; but more particularly in Arithmetii 
works, on account of their ranging under each other 
whereby the caſting up of different ſums is render 
more eaſy and ſure, But the beauty which Figurg 
ſhew in ranging exactly, is greatly interrupted by cu 
ting off by a Comma, the Figures which expreſs Mil 
lions, beſides ſuch as contain Tens of thouſands: 
which, however, is no law with moſt Accomptant 
who judge it needleſs in Schemes that are printed 
by reaſon that the number of Figures in a ſum is in. 
ſtantly known by means of their perpendicular order; 
and therefore may be expreſſed, without any ſtops be 
tween them; which make the compoſing of Table 
work only more troubleſome, and leſſen ſometime 
the credit of a good workman, if the beholder is nd 
acquainted with the true reaſon for the aukwart 
look which Figures make that do not range, 


III. Of Scratched Figures. 


HOUGH Scratched Figures are at preſent not 
uſed with us; yet, as they till are met with in ſe- 


veral Printing-houſes, it might be conſtrued an omiſ 
ſion 


? 
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us, were we not to take notice of them; andthere- 
ore mention, that they were uſed in that Species of 
\rithmetic which is called Diviſion;: and that they are 
yet aboliſhed in Germany, and other foreign parts, 
here they ſtill are thought neceſſary in the practice of 
he ſaid Species, by ſcratching the dividing and di- 
ided, Figures, as ſoon as they have been I by 
WSubtrattion and Multiplication. 


And now we have made our obſervations upon the 
umeral Letters of the Romans, as well as upon 
odern or Arithmetical Figures, we think it not 
mpertinent to this Section, to ſhew the manner of 
ounting by Greek and Hebrew characters; in which 


Þ 


*: e hope to oblige the Curious, and ſerve thoſe who 
ws hall have occaſion to acquaint themſelves therewith. 
ted, 


IV. Of Greek Numerals. 


rder, * | p 
8 bes NSTEAD of ſeven letters which the Romans ap- 
able propriated to numerate by, the,Greeks employed 


heir whole alphabet, and more than their alphabet, in 
hat ſervice: for, beſides that, they contrived three 
ſymbols more, and made their Numerals to conſiſt of 
27 Sorts, which they divided into three claſſes; the 
rſt of them to contain Units—the ſecond, Tens; 
and—the third, Hundreds. Accordingly the firſt 
claſs conſiſts of the nine following Numerals, viz. 


In 
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In this claſs, it may be obſerved, the Greek | , 
Stigma, is made an auxiliar Numeral letter, to fund 
for 6, and is called if. | 
The ſecond claſs includes the nine N umerals whic 


expreſs Tens, viz, 


12 » A [79 * 2 1 
10 20 30 40 go 60 70 80 90 


In this ſecond claſs, a particular ſymbol, reſembling 
much an inverted Hebrew Lamech, ſerves to exprehi 
go; tho' others uſe an in the room of it; to which, 
as well as to the former, they give the name of Ach 


The third claſs contains the Numerals which cam 
Hundreds with them; and are, \ Sha 


e 0 T U (69) + * af 
100 200 300 400 500 Goo 760 800 goo 


In this claſs the additional ſymbol which ſtands for 

| $00, is a Compound of a Pi and a Sigma; for which 

reaſon it is called Sanpi ; tho * repreſent it 5 
a mark like this, viz. 3 


To raiſe Numbers to Thouſands, nothing elſe i 
required than to begin the alphabet again, and to man 
each letter with a dot, or an acute under it, in the 

following manner, viz. 


al 
th 


1000 2000 3000 6000 10000 100000 
a B Y & 4 y 


/ 7 1 , 


Still higher Numbers are noted with double Acute 
under them ; thus, 


1 000000 
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1000000 2000000 3000000, &c. 
_ 2 


The manner how to join theſe Numerals, may be 
learned from the example underneath, viz. 


11 23 104 1005 1754 
gs at e 


WM: 


, 


Beſides the recited way of counting by Lower-Caſe 
letters, the Greeks made choice of fix Capitals, to 
expreſs ſums by, viz. 


r 
1 5 10 100 1000 10000 


Among theſe Numeral letters the Pi is peculiar, for 
admitting the Delta, Eta, Chi, and Mu into its ventre, 
and for giving ſuch an incorporated letter five times 
the value which it has of itſelf; as, 


[TS] 5 ines 10 is 50. 
HI 5 times 100 is 509. 
| [XK] Ffimes 1000 is 5500. 


TM} 5g times 10000 is 50000. 


To theſe incloſed Numerals, any part or quantity 


tained in each of the fix N umeral letters exhibited in 
the preceding page. 


Laſtly, notice ought to be taken, that when a Nu- 


meral letter is marked at the top, it ſhews it to be 4 


fraction; as, 
* 


M | One 


may be added, according to the value which is con- 
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One fourth. One fifth. Five eighth, 
3 2 | enn 

v. Of Hebrew Numeradsz. 


Tx manner of counting by letters, 'tis out of 
diſpute, is derived from the Hebrews, who for 
that purpoſe made uſe of the letters of their alphabet, 
without the aſſiſtance of other ſymbols. Accordingly, 
the letters which expreſs Units, are, 
0-7 {0 F I N 
f 2 4 


The following contain Tens; viz. 


1 2 b d 2 9 5 5 5 


9o 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 


a 
3 


And theſe underneath, Hundreds. viz. 


\ 


Fn 40 +: W»*.9 7 


g00 800 700 600 500 400 300 200 100 


In joining Hebrew letters ſor numbers, it is a rule, 
to put the letter of a greater ſignification before a cha- 
racter of a leſs valuation; as, 


v h I ip _ wh 
Nes 


The numeral ſignification of the five final letters is 
ſometimes expreſſed by compounds ; as 


1 © by "N [by @N 9 by NN rn 
500 Goo 700 800 goo 


” 


N 


ale, 


s is 
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N with an Acute over it, ſtands for a 1000: but 
where the contents of a fum amount to above 1000 the 
letter to the right hand ſhews the order of 3 


and the & is doubly ne thus, 


K N 87 
2000 3000 8000 


And if Hundreds are added to them, the double. 
accented & is omitted, and only a common letter put 
at the beginning, to intimate the order of Thouſands ; 


thus, 


po Wh. MW DN am 
2100 4300 6400 7700 8203 


In printed Books, and Letters, the Jews date their 
years [ after the Creation of the World] without put- 
ting an N at the beginning, to imply 5000, and only 
ſet down the Hundreds, and Parts, of which their 
years conſiſt above the Thouſands, But in this caſe 
they ſeldom forgettd put the letters p20 after the date; 
which is to inform the reader, that the date thus a- 
bridged, is according to the minor ſupputation. 


In writing 15, the Jews chuſe to do it by. , in- 
ſtead of IN, becauſe theſe laſt letters are uſed in 7Jeho- 
van; and therefore think it a prophanation of the Lord's 
name, if the ſaid letters ſhould be uſed for Numerals. 
Neither do they expreſs 16 by , but make uſe of 
w, becauſe the two letters, viz. Jod and Vau, are like- 
viſe comprehended in the word Jehovah. 

M 2 SECT. 
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Of References. 


EFERENCES are called, all ſuch Marks and 

ſigns as are uſed m matter which has either 
ſide or bottom Notes; and as ferve to direct the 
Reader to the obſervations which are made upon ſuch 
paſſages of the Text as 'are diſtinguiſhed by them, 
and demand a Reference of the ſame likeneſs to be 
put to the Notes by which the Matter is illuſtrated, or 
otherwiſe taken notice of. 


References which are uſed in Works with Notes to 
them, are variouſly repreſented, tho' oftener by Let. 
ters, than other Characters. Accordingly, ſome put 
common letters between Parentheſes; thus. (a) ( 
(c, &c. Others, again, chuſe to ſee them betwixt 
Crotchets, as [a] L] Le], and ſo on to the end of the 
alphabet ; inſtead that others begin the Notes of every 
page with (a), in which they are as right as the former; 
and have this advantage beſides, that the order of 
References is not ſo liable to be interrupted as by go- 
ing through a whole alphabet. Were we authorized to 
vary from the cuſtomary way of practice, we ſhould 
recommend literal References to begin with every even 
page, if it has Notes; and to carry them no further 
than to the laſt Note in the oppoſite uneven page ; by 
which means the order of the References would ap- 
pear at one view, and an irregularity in them rettified 
without much trouble, 

Inſtead 
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Inſtead of Letters, whether Capital or Lower Caſe, 
Figures are uſed in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame propriety%* for the one as well as the other are of 
equal ſignification, when uſed for the ſame purpoſe : 
But the References which look the neateſt, beſides 
being the moſt proper, are Superior Letters, or elſe Su- 
perior Figures; for both were originally contrived and 
intended to be employed in Matter that is explained by 
Notes, whether by way of Annotations, Quotations, 
Citations, or otherwiſe. Nevertheleſs we obſerve, that 
Superior letters are not uſed upon every occaſion, 
but chiefly in large and laſting works which have ſome. 
times more than one ſort of Notes, and therefore re- 
quire different References; in which caſe not only ſupe- 
rior letters, but alſo ſuch Marks are uſed as never were 
deſigned to ſerve for References. Another reaſon 
why Superior letters are not uſed upon all occafions, 
is, that they are often objetted againſt by Gentle. 
men who choſe to read copious Notes firſt, andthen 
refer to the Text, where they fancy Superior letters not 
conſpicuous enough to be readily diſcovered. ' And in- 
deed, Superiors of the ſmalleſt ſize are not only in- 
convenient to the Reader, but alſo troubleſome to the 
Preſs-man who is ambitious to. make them come off 
clear, notwithſtanding their diſadvantageous ſituation. 
But, to abide by the title of this Section, What are 
called References by Printers, are theſe, " 


1. The 
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The Paragraph 
The Section 

The Obeliſk 

The double Dagger 
The Parallel 

6. The Aſteriſm 


Seer: 
* == ++ r 


Theſe are the Names and Figures of what Founden 
reckon among Points, and Printers call References, 


but which were deſigned to ſerve for other purpoſe 
than they have done of late ; as will in from their 


reſpective functions. 


% The Paragraph is a Mark which formerly was pre. 
fixed to ſuch matter as Authors defigned to diſtinguiſh 
from the mean contents of their works; and which wa 
to give the Reader an item of ſome particular ſubjed. 
At preſent Paragraphs are ſeen only in Bibles, where 
they ſhew the parts into which a Chapter is divided, and 
where its Contents change. In common Prayer books 
Paragraphs are put before the matter that diretts the 
order of the Service, and which is called The Rubri, 
becauſe thoſe lines were formerly printed in Red. 
Otherwiſe it is a uſeleſs Sort, and unfit to ſerve for a 
Reference, as long as their are others which have not 
that antique look, 


2. The Sign which implies the word Sefton, is 2 
Sort, likewiſe ſeldom employed, becauſe in Work 
which 1s divided into Chapters, Articles, Paragraphs, 
Sections, or any other Parts, they are commonly put in 

lines 
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Wines by themſelves, either in Capitals, Small Capitals, 
or Italic, according to the ſize of the Work. But 
the Sign of Section is ſometimes uſed in [Latin] 
Notes, and particularly ſuch as are collected from fo- 
reign books, which generally abound with Citations, 
becauſe they help to make the Author to be counted 
ery learned. 

The Sections which are open. belle and which 
Jake up the whole depth of their Body, make no bad 
Wfgure when they are put the flat way, and uſed inſtead 
of aline of ſmall Flowers. 


38. The Obeliſt, or long Croſs, erroneouſly called 
che /ingle Dagger, is frequently uſed in Roman-Ca- 
Wtholic Church-books in prayers of Exorciſm, at the 
WBcnediftion of Bread, Water, Fruit, and upon other 
Woccaſions, where the Prieſt is to make the ſign of the 
WCroſs: but it muſt be obſerved, that the long Croſs is not 
ed in books of the ſaid kind, unleſs for want of 
quare Croſſes, () which are the proper ſymbols for 
ide before-mentioned purpoſes; and are uſed beſides 
Win the Pope's Briefs, and in Ordinances and Mandates 
of Archbiſhops and Biſhops, who put it immediately 
before the ſignature of their names. But the ſquare 
WCroſs is not reckoned among References of which 
Ive were ſpeaking ; whereas the long Croſs anſwers ſe- 
eral purpoſes; for beſides ſerving inſtead of a ſquare 
crols, tis uſed in Genealogical - Tables and ſuch like 
Work, where it denotes the death of 'a perſon, or 
the exitinftion of a family. Sometimes it ſerves for 


a Signature to matter that has been either omitted, or 
| elſe 
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elſe added; and which is intercalated after the We 


is gone beyond the proper place for it. But the chi , 

uſe which is made of the Obcliſk, is by way of le |, 
ference, where it ſerves in a double capacity, viz. d | 

right way ; and inverted. ny 

4. The Double Dagger is a Mark crouded in y et 

make one of the improper References. Pe 

| 0¹ 


5. The Parallel is another Sign which ſerves for; 
Reference, and is fit to be uſed either as fide os bot 
tom Notes. ; 


6. The Aſteriſm is the chief of the Reference, 
which preſents itſelf moſt readily to the eye, on 
count of having its figure a-top, and leaving a bla 
below ; which makes it a Superior. 


In Roman Church-books the Aſteriſm divides ead 
verſe of a Pſalm into two parts ; and ſhews where the 
Reſponſes begin: which in our Common Prayer-book i 
is done by putting a Colon between the two partsd 
each verſe. 


The Aſteriſm is ſometimes uſed to ſupply a named 
a perion that chuſes to paſs anonymous. Aſteriſm; 
again, denote an omiſſion, or an hiatus, by loſs d 
original Copy; in which caſe the number of Aſterilm 
is multiplied according to the largeneſs of the chaſn; 
and not only whole lines, but ſometimes whole page 
are left blank, and marked with ſome lines of Stars. 


In ſatyrizing perſons in Pamphlets and Public p 
pers, the Aſteriſm is of great ſervice ; for it is but put 
ting 


ul 
P. 
nd 
ſo 
af 
R 
th 


„e 
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ting the firſt letter of a perſon's name, with ſome Aſtes 
riſms after it, and ill-natured people think they may 
charaQterize, and even . libel, their betters without 
relies}. Moe). £5 boa: ol 

Aſteriſms may ſerve inſtead of a ac of Small Flow- 
ers, if they are ſet" to ſtand progreſſively ; and they 
perform the ſame ſervice when they are put alternately, 
one ſet the right way, the next inverted. 


The Aſteriſm, uſed as a Reference, has a proper 
poſition for its figure; but for all other purpoſes” it 
would be better to be in the middle of its ſhank ; 
which would ſave the trouble of juſtifying it, when uſed 
the flat way, and prevent the looks of bad ſpacing, 
which the blank part of it muſt needs occaſion in cloſe 
lines. 


Thus have we ſhewn, that the ſymbols which are 
uſed as References, were deſigned for quite different 
purpoſes. We are therefore of opinion, that it would 
not have been one of the leaſt improvements, had 
ſome other Marks been deviſed, which ſhould have 
appeared in a more becoming ſhape than the above 
References ; and more perſpicuous than SUPT of 
the leaſt bre. 


11. Of Lower:Caſe: Sorts. 15 alohl 

1 — > 20 

Proven we . bern ſpeaking of Lower- Caſo 
Sorts before; yet as they were then conſidered as 

they are with Founders, we cannot well mentionthem 
here, without. preſenting them in that order in which 
Sk 1 
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they ſtand with Printers: accordingly, Lower-Caſe 
Sorts conſiſt of 
Small Letters of the Alphabet, both Single and 
Compound— Points—Quadrats—and Spaces, 


e WT ih 
Of Small Letters, Single, and Compound. 


HE order of the Small e and their Com- 

pounds are, viz. 
azbecade&fffiffifighijkimn 
o pr Is ff fi fl ſſi ſb ſn fk. ſt t u v X y 2. 


Of theſe Small- Letter Sorts, ſome are lodged in the 
Upper-Caſe, in moſt Printing-houſes; but are not 
reckoned, properly, among Upper-Caſe Sorts : the k, 
therefore, becauſe it lies in the Upper-Caſe, is diftin- 
guiſhed by the name of little I; and the reſt, viz. ff 
ſ ſb ſk ft, being compounds, are called by their re- 
ſpective contents, without i them either Upper 
or Lower-Caſe. 


Though exhibiting the above Sorts will be thought 
immaterial by ſuch as are perfect in the Art, it may 
nevertheleſs be of ſervice to thoſe who initiate them- 
ſelves; as it will inform them, that the Printers Al- 
phabet conſiſts of more than F our-and-twenty Let- 
ters; and ſhew them what Letters are caſt in a piece, 


and which muſt not be ſet ſeparately, unleſs they are 


divided at the end of lines; as, ft, in fuf- ficient, 
in @/- fiftance—ſb, in Sane; c. Neither can it y 


as @ @, A A >> a. 


een O©_ &© =” © ww 


mn © on 


AA 


and who ought to be acquainted with Ligatures, and 


of diſſervice to Authors who correct their own works, 


compound Sorts, to. mark them according to their 
contents : for it has been obſerved, that even 
Correftors have marked only one part of a Ligature ; 
as, the F/ of fi, to be altered into an /; the & of ik, 
to be turned into a b; and ſo in other caſes, ſimilar to 
theſe; whereas they would have marked the whole Li- 
gature i, ſt, &c. had they taken notice, that theſe 
and ſeveral other Sorts are caſt in a piece, for the rea- 
ſons which have been given before. 


Of the Lower-Caſe Sorts, iv x le, are Numetal 
letters, chiefly uſed in Notes to Holy Scriptures, 
to ſhew the number of the Chapters cited; which, 
in the Bible, is expreſſed by Numerals in Capi- 
tals; and of which CL, or 1g0. is the higheſt 
number to which the Book of Pſalms amounts; for 
which reaſon neither the d nor m have opportunity to 
ſhew their valuation; elſe; the ſignification of the 
five Lower-Caſe Numerals is of the ſame power with 
Capitals, and are governed by the ſame rules with 
them, N ; 


8 E — T. II. * 
of Points. 4 be 426 WW1-. 


1 Order i in which Points ſtand with Fan is, 
properly, the following; viz. The Comma—Se- 
micolon—Colon—Full-point—Sign of Interragation 
— Sign of 939 Diviſion. * 


N 2 To 


b 
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To theſe we venture to add, the Parentheſis, and 
Crotchet, under the names or Signs of intercalation ; 
and the Apoſtrophus, by the name or Sign of Abbre 
vation. 

Points, or Stops, were invented to divide a Sen. 
tence into Reſts and pauſes, according to the n 
which 1s intimated by their figures. 

Points are not of the ſame antiquity with Printing; 
for the inventors-of the Art were not the Authors of 
them ; though it was not long after that the Colon, and 
the Full-point, were contrived; the firſt to ſhew the 
firſt part of a Period; and the Full- point, to cloſe the 

other diviſion thereof. In proceſs of time, a Comma 
was added to the infant Punctuation; which new Stop 
had no other figure than that of a perpendicular line, 
proportionable to the Body of the Letter. Thus they 
contented themſelves above fifty years with theſe three 
Points, which they thought ſufficient to ſhew where a 
pauſe was required in reading ; till towards the cloſe of 
the fifteenth Century, Aldus Manutius, a Man eminem 
for the reſtoration of learning, among other im- 
provements in the Art of Printing, corretted and en- 
larged the Pundtuation of thoſe times alfo : for he al- 
ſigned the former Points their proper places—gave a 
better ſhape to the Comma, and—added the Semico- 
lon; a Point to come in between the Comma and Co- 
lon. 

The moderate and regular ufc of Points, it muſt be 
confeſſed, is of ſingular fervice to make Matter more 
eaſy for reading, and more ready for apprehenſion: 


whence it may be gueſled, what attention formerly was 
| required 
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required, to read without Points, beſides the difficulty 
of diſtinguiſhing word from word, and underſtanding 
the various Abbreviations which writers uſed to make 
from their own fancy. * | 1 1 

Since, therefore, we have a ſufficiency of Points 
whereby to expreſs the conſtruction of a ſubject, Point. 
ing ought to be conſidered as a very material article with 
Authors, whoſe buſineſs it is to give in their Copy for 
the Preſs, not only clear and legible, but alſo pointed to 
their own liking : for ſince Pointing is become a mere 
humour, which is ſometimes deaf to rule and reaſon, it 
is impoſſible for a Compoſitor to gueſs at an Author's 
manner of expreſſing himſelf, unleſs he ſhews it in point- 
ing his Copy: and if he would have the Reader imi- 
tate him in his emphatical delivery, how can a Writer 
intimate it better than by pointing his Copy himſelf ? 

But notwithſtanding this eſſential duty, incumbent 
upon Authors, not all have regard to it, but point their 
Matter either very looſely, or not at all: of which 
two evils, however, the laſt is the leaſt; for in that 
caſe a Compoſitor has room left to the Copy 
his own way ; which, though 1 it cannot bè done with- 
out loſs to him, yet it is not altogether of ſo much 
hinderance as being troubled with Copy which is point- 
ed at random, and which ſtops the Compoſitor in the 
career of his bufineſs more than if not pointed at all. 
It is true, chat the expettation of a ſettled Punttua- 
yon is in vain, ſince no rules of prevailing authority | 
have been yet eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe; which is 
the reaſon that fo d many take the liberty of criticizing 

| upon 
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upon that head; yet when we compare the rules whit, 
very able Grammarians have laid down about poin, 
ing, the difference is not very material; and it appear, 
that it is only a maxim with humourous pedants, 1, 
make a clamour about the quality of a Point, why 
would even make an erratum of a Comma which the 
fancy to bear the pauſe of a Semicolon, were the 
Printer to give way to ſuch pretended accuracie, 


It muſt be allowed, that all Matter is not pointed 
alike; for ſome requires more ſtops than other. Thu, 
familiar diſcourſes, or hiſtorical and narrative ſub. 
jets, do not take up ſo many Points as explanatory 
Matter; and that, again, not ſo many as Engliſh Su. 


tute Law. 
or 


It muſt likewiſe be owned, that every Compoſnar 
is not alike verſed in Pointing; and therefore ſuch u Willhire; 
are dubious whether they can maintain their notion of , 
Pointing, ought to ſubmit to the method, or even hu iy 
mour of Authors, and authorized correQors, rather 
than give them room to exclaim about ſpoiling the be: 
fenſe of the ſubject, becauſe the Points are not put 

Their right way: neither is it difficult to fall in wit Wi. 
correQtors who uſe themſelves to a ſet method of ſpel. 
ling and Pointing, as well as minding real Faults: 
but theſe requiſites ſeldom meet together in corretion, ¶bere 
becauſe ſome negle& the moſt eſſential part of their WW. 
duty, and think to ſhew a conſummate attention when WW. 
they can eſpy a word that is ambiguous, as to ſpelling; 
or find room to put either a Point in, or to take one abt 
out. But as we do not propoſe to make this the place 
for our obſervations upon correEing, we will abide 


by 
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oy the title of this 'Seftion, and touch upon the Uſe 
o Points, which have been long ſince introduced, 
nd which have been found ſufficient to give a harmo- 
nious ſound to reading. 


1. The Comma, "3 is the firſt- of Points, or 
Stops; and requires the ſhorteſt pauſe, though that is 
pſten lengthened beyond it's meaſure, by being too re- 
catedly uſed in a period of no great compaſs. But 
Pointing is regulated by the free, or by the ſtiff 
y of writing, to which Authors have accuſtomed 
Whemſetves; it will not be labour in vain for a Com- 
zoſitor, to examine his Copy, and to obſerve in what 
anner it is pointed, whether properly, or at random: 

or ſome Gentlemen who have regard to make the 
ading of their Works conſonant with their own de- 
very, point their Copy accordingly, and abide there- 
by, with ſtrifineſs, which, were it done by every 
riter, Compoſitors would ſing, Jubilee 


Commas are uſed to diſtinguiſh quoted Matter from 
he mean Text: for which purpoſe two inverted Com- 
as are put at the beginning of fach Matter, and 
ontinued before each line of the quotation, till the 
loſe thereof is ſignified by two Apoftrophus'; which 
Wy ſome is called, the Mark for Silence; intimating 
hereby, that the borrowed or quoted paſſage from ano- 
her Author ceaſes with that mark. But the rule for 
louble-commas is ſometimes confounded, when they 
re put before matter which is only an extract, or the 
ubſtance of a paſſage drawn out to corrorborate an 
luthor's Argument: in which caſe ſuch extrafted mat- 
er would be beſt known by having ſingle inyerted 
Commas 
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Commas before it as a verbal Quotation is diſtinguiſ,, i 
by double ones. Beſides this proper uſe of invert 
double and ſingle Commas, ſome Authors uſe the ſo. 
mer ſometimes before ſuch of their own Diſcourk 
as they would have particular notice taken' of, though 
they might ſucceed in their aim, without uſing doubl 
Commas: and as neither double or ſingle invent 
Commas are proper to diſtinguiſh an Author's on 
matter from that before deſcribed, we are of opinion i 
that ſome other mark might be deviſed to diſtinguibM 
an Author's ſelect and enforcing matter from the mea 
Text: and therefore propoſe to ſubſtitute the inveneiif 
Comma or Commas by an inverted Full- point, or (o 


lon, or a Comma ſtanding in its proper poſition. T cn 
by turning one of theſe Points into a mark, it wou gu 
inſtantly tell the Reader, which is a verbal Quotatia Wi ate 
by being double-comma'd ; which a collected, or ei ; to 
tracted one, by being ſingle-comma'd; and whic, of 
again, an Author's own Select matter, by having or | 
of the propoſed Points along the ſide of it. a | 

The common Space which is put between invert du. 
Commas and the Matter, is an n- quadrat, though al 
thick Space is ſufficient, eſpecially in Letter of 1a !ul 
larger ſize than Long Primer: but in this a Comp Co 
ſitor chuſes which of the two he obſerves to be of 
plenty. ele 

Beſides the befor-recited uſe of a Comma, it ſene * 
inſtead of a ſuperior c, in the nominal appellatia the 
Mac, or M*; where an inverted Comma after a Rö i 


man M will ſtand better than with an Italic one, whid 
is kerned. 1 
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The uſe of inverted Commas is derived from France, 
„here one Guillemet was the Author of them; who, 
we may judge, was no great friend to Italic Letter, 
and therefore attempted the fall of it, by excluding it 
from ſerving for Quotations: which he diſtinguiſhed 
from the matter of the Text, by two inverted Com- 
mas. 

Though the Comma is one of the junior Points, it 
has nevertheleſs the, firſt place in every period, and 
governs the order of the intermediate ones, viz. Se- 
micolon and Colon. To perfe ourſelves, therefore, in 
placing Commas right, 1s the ready way to farr Point- 
ing, but to ſet down rules for arriving to it would be 
endeavouring in vain; ſince practice is the ſureſt 
guide. Neither is it ſuppoſed, that thoſe who initi- 
ate themſelves for the Art, ſhould be ſo deſtitute as not 
to underſtand Pointing , even according to the rules 


of Spelling-books. 


2. The Semicolon is a Point which is compoſed of 
a Comma, and an inverted Full-point; to ſhew the 
quantity of the pauſe or reſt which it requires. 


The Semicolon is of great uſe to enforce and il- 
luſtrate what has been advanced, and digeſted by the 
Comma. It ſerves likewiſe to concatenate ſuch parts 
of a period as are to be ſupported by a Point of more 
elevation than a Comma, which helps to relate the 
matter more diſtinaly ; whereas the Semicolon keeps 
the parts of an argument together. 


3. The Colon is a Point, prior both to Comma and 


Semicolon. It ſhews were the firſt part of a paragraph 
O has 


— 
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has been digeſted by Commas and Semicolons, ſor 
making obſervations, objections, or enlargements up. 
on it, before the Full- point puts a ſtop to it. 

The Colon ſerves to diſtinguiſh Columns from Co. 
lumns in Figure-work that conſiſts of different ſmall 


accounts; and where a rule would make but a very 
ſhort ſhew: in which caſe ſome chuſe to uſe a | Colon; 


thus. 


3456 : 782 : 233: 59 
1000: 40: 3: 134 
25 : 100: 334 : 412 


4. The Full- point makes a ſtop, and entirely cloſes 
the contents and ſubſtance of a Period, or Paragraph. 


Full-points were formerly uſed in work of Accounts, 
to lead and to connect the poſted Article with its con- 
tingent valuation. 


Inſtead of which, it has been ſome time the Cuſtom 
in the Foundrys of Meſſrs. Fry and Sons, in Lon. 
don, to caſt dotted Rules from one to four m's of 
of moſt the different ſizes of Types, a ſpecimen of 
which may ſeen as under, 


& %. „% A. ci. 3456 
Boos c eaters dou ood UIDIS Con do obo 050 25 
Cc ahi tide oo cd coo io Sh bk 2345 


Full-points ſerve alſo to ſhorten, or to abridge 
„ words, particularly Latin ones; which language not 
only beſt admits of Abbreviations, but even requires 


them to be uſed upon ſeveral occaſions, to perpetuate 
the 


loſes 


unts, 
Con- 


tom 
on- 
s of 


n of 


456 
25 
345 


dge 
not 
res 
ate 


the 
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the cuſtom of writing Latin as the former Romans did. 
For this reaſon Latin Inſcriptions on Coins, Tombs, 
Sc. are generally compoſed of words which admit of 
being abbreviated, and are conſidered as adding to the 
grandeur of the Epitaph, But the Abbreviations that 
are of moſt uſe for a Printer to know, are thoſe which 
may be made in Catalogues of Latin Books; where 
not only moſt names of Perſons and Places; but alſo 
of all other words, are abridged, which readily yield 
to it by their terminations ; of which, and the Pro- 
per names, wEſhall give a Specimen under the Head 
of Abbreviations. 
After &c. . and after Figures, the Full-point is no 


Stop, unleſs it is at a Period; and therefore the Point 


which is required either after the Abbreviation, or 
Figures, is put after the Full-point; with a thin 
Space before it. But this is not a rule with ſuch who 
hate to be counted ſtiff in Pointing. 


5. The Sign of Interrogation needs not to be explain- 
ed; for the very appellation tells us, that it is a mark 
of which is uſed to ſhew where the Queſtion is pro- 
poſed, that gives room for, or demands, an Anſwer. 


6. The Sign of Admiration, or Exclamation, like- 
viſe explains itſelf by its name, and claims a place 
where Surprize, Aſtoniſnment, Rapture, and the like 
ſudden emotions of the mind ,are expreſſed, whether 
upon lamenting, or rejoicing occaſions. 


The Admirative part of a Paragraph, as well as of 
the Interrogatory, is always to _— with a Capital 


letter, 
O 2 Excla- 
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Exclamations are ſometimes miſtaken for i Interrogs. 
tions, as well as theſe are for Exclamations ; and there. 
fore care ſhould be taken in examining to which d 
theſe two variations the one or the other inclines. 


7. The Diviſion, or Hyphen, is a Mark of the ut. 
moſt authority, conſidering that it has given employ. 
ment not only to a number of Spelling-Book-Author, 
but alſo others of higher degree, who have engaged in 
the controverſy of Spelling. 


In dividing words, very few Printers ſuffer a yl. 
lable of a ſingle letter to be put at the end of a line; 
as, a-bide, e-normous, o-bedient, &c. But it is allowed 
in Marginal Notes, and in other narrow meaſures 
where ſometimes the getting in of one letter will ſave 
the trouble of over-running ſeveral lines; it is alſoal- 
lowed by ſuch as prefer Matter ſpaced cloſe, and even, 
It is proper, if poſſible, to keep the derivative, or 
radical word, intire and undivided ; as, Occur-rence 
Gentle-man, reſpeft-ful, remiſſ-neſs, &c. By the ſame 
rule, all the Participles whoſe Verbs terminate in an 
e feminine, retain it at the end of lines, when they 
are divided: Thus the Verbs abide, aſcribe, aſpire, 
bite, bore, diflate, eaſe, &c. as alſo the Verbs which 
terminate in ke, as brake, make, take, &c. retain their 
e feminine at the end of a line; and the ſyllable ing. 
which makes the Participle of the Vern, begins the 
next line. 
The Hyphen, or DiviGon, is uſed not only to con- 
nett the members or ſyllables of words that are divided 


at the end of lines; but alſo to — two or three words 
together; 
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together; which then come under the appellation of 
nds; and conſiſt frequently of two Subſtantives, 
whereof the laſt is generally put with a Lower-caſe let - 
ter; as, Bird s- neſt, Love-letter, Pin-cuſhion, &c, 

To acquire a competent knowledge of Compounds, 
does not depend upon mere fancy, but requires the 
aſſiſtance of reaſon, to judge by the riſe and fall of 
the tone, which is an Adjunt; and whether hat 
and the preceding Appellative may not be joined into 
one word rather than make a Compound of it, in con- 
nefting both by a ſign which is intended for a proper 
ſymbol of dividing words into ſyllables. 


The Particles after, before, over, under, &c. are 
often connected to other words, but not always a proper 
Compound: Thus, Under-age admits ſometimes of an 
Hyphen; but at other times makes two diſtin words: 
before-mentioned, is likewiſe a Compound when it ſtands 
before a Subſtantive; as, in the before mentioned place; 
whereas it requires to be ſeparated, whert it comes 
after a Noun; as, in the Chapter before mentioned. 


Diviſions are uſed inſtead of rules, in Table-work of 
narrow Columns: and though they are employed in 
wide meaſure alſo, 'tis not always that they come off 
clear; but beard, and cut the paper, unleſs proper 
care be taken in wetting it accordingly. | 

It ſhews a good judgment in a Compoſitor, to pre- 
vent Diviſions, or any other Point, to fall too re- 
peatedly upon one another, at the end of lines, eſpe- 
cally where a ſyllable may be got in, or drove out, 
vithout much difficulty. | ; 


of 
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Of the two Signs of Intercalation ; vir. The 
Parentheſis, and Crotchet. | 


1 Parentheſis ſerves to incloſe ſuch parts of; 
Period as make no part of the ſubjeR, yet a 
the ſame time ſtrengthen and raiſe the argument, which, 
however, would loſe nothing of the ſenſe or ſub 
ſtance, were the (in the Parentheſes) incloſed matter 
taken away. | oak 
- Gentlemen who know how to write without con. alph 
fining their language to Parentheſes, now make no uſe bor! 
pf them, but put their intercalations between ning 
Commas, which makes them as intelligible as though 
they were wedged in between Parentheſes. Never. 
theleſs, where Authors think otherwiſe, they ought ng 
to be oppoſed in their judgment, eſpecially if the 
expreſs it in their copy. 4 
Parentheſes are caſt to ſtand according to the po. 5 
tion of Letter; and therefore Italic ones ought nd m 
to ſerve with Roman, nor theſe with Italic matter d er 
intercalation. þ "ou 


Parentheſes ſerve likewiſe to incloſe letters, or 
figures, for References. 


The Crotchet has relation to the Grammatical Fi 
gure, called Ellipſis; which admits of omitting ſome 
words in a ſentence, that are nevertheleſs underſtood. 
Thus we ſay, I was at St. Paul's; underſtanding 
Church am going to the Opera; meaning, Hou/: 
Such Ellipſes are frequently ſeen in ſchool-books for 
Latin, where the words to be omited are put between 
Crotchets, that ſcholars may have the full ſcope of the 

| ſentence; 


- 
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cntence; and at the ſame time accuſtom themſelves to 

it Latin. But inſtead of uſing Crotchets upon 

ke like occaſion, ſome diſtinguiſh Ellipſes by Italic, 
.rovided nothing elſe is varied in the Text; as it is in 
Engliſh Bibles, where ſuch words as are elegant omiſ- 


Gons in the Hebrew, are filled up by words of Italic 
Letter. Crotchets are alſo uſed, 


1. In Work of Receipts and Preſcriptions, - that 
make but ſhort paragraphs, and are generally ranged 
alphabetically. In ſuch work, what would elſe ſerve 
for Heads by themſelves, is put in Italic at the begin- 
ning of each Article. 


2. In forms of particular Prayers; and Notations. 


3. To put the Folios of Pages between, that have 
no Running Titles. 


4. To incloſe Letters, or Figures, for References. 


5. In Poetry, with Reglets between that anſwer to 
ſome Body of Letter, which generally is Long Pri- 
mer. In this caſe ſuch word or ſyllable as will not 
come into the meaſure, 1s put under, and ſometimes 
over the line to which it pertains ; thus. 

ſriſe; 
Honour and ſhame from no condition 


AR well your part, there all the honour 
[lies. 


Of the Apoſtrophe. 


E call the Apoſtrophe a Sign of Abbreviation, 
becauſe it denotes the ejettion of ſome letter, 
or letters, that ſuffer themſelves to be cut off by it. 

To 
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To this the Vowel e yields oftener than any other letter, 
not only in poetical Works, but alſo in proſe Wm. 
ings; for the e may be cut off by an Aproſtrophe, in 
all ſuch Verbs whoſe Preterimperfett, or other Tenſe, 
end in ed, be the Conſonant what it will that precede, 
the Vowel, except the d, which does not allow of hay. 
ing the e ſuperſeded by ſuch an abbreviation: neither 
is it elegant to put that Accent after c and g, becauſe 
omitting the e gives the ſyllable a rough and hark 
found; though that is not regarded in Poetry, where 
it contracts two ſyllables into one, to give a Verſe 
its proper meaſure. But in the above caſes, the Com. 
poſitor uſes the Apoſtrophe after his own diſcretion, 


and according as he finds what way the ſyllable ed runs 
the ſmootheſt. 


The Apoſtrophe, ſometimes, cuts off a Vowel at 
the beginning of words, as 'bate, ſcape, Sguire: ſome- 
times an entire ſyllable ; as at prenlice, fore, "change, 
But theſe and many other Abbreviations of this kind 
are not uſed in ordinary Matter, but chiefly in Poetry, 
Plays, and Epiſtolary and Humorous Writings; and 
are under the arbitration of an Author, who bel 
knows where ſuch Contrattions ſerve his purpoſe. 


The Genitive cafe of the Singular number is gene. 
rally known by having 's for its termination ; which 
[s] when it ſtands with a Proper name, is varied from 
the Letter of that name. 


Several Italic letters being kerned, the Apoſtrophe 


does not join to d 7 j 1”, but require a Hair-ſpace 
before them. 


SECT. 
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Quadrats. 


* different meaſures to which Quadrats have of 
late been caſt, anſwer either to Four, Three, 
Two, One m andn-Quadrats of their reſpeAive Bodies. 


Not only m and n-quadrats for Figure-work, but 
alſo the larger ſorts, require a Founder's utmoſt care 
in dreſſing them; for if they differ ever ſo little in the 
depth of their Body, the fault will be diſcovered ſooner 
than in Letter, eſpecially in poetical matter. And 
here it will be found, how inconvenient, and even pre- 
judicial it is, to have Founts of the ſame Body caſt 
to different Sizes; becauſe every Quadrat 1s hereby 
confined to its own Fount, and cannot ſerve in any 
other, unleſs by accident, and upon unavoidable oc- 
caſions. 3 

Large Quadrats, eaſt exaftly to m's, are very con- 
venient Sorts in Table-work; but as vexatious, if they 
prove too tight; and therefore, if they cannot be caſt to 
that exactneſs which they require, the leaſt of the two 
faults would be, to ſee them rather too flack than too 
hard for the Compoſing- ſtick; for a line of Quadrats, 
if juſtified to the meaſure, will be found too tight, in 
comparing it with a line of matter, which, as it were, 
is perforated, and will ſhrink at the force of a Mallet; 
whereas Quadrats, being of a ſolid body, maintain 
their extenſion, oy 

Reglets have been much ſpoken of as more proper 


for Whites than Quadrats, to prevent the crookedneſs 
P of 
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of matter; but their being often wetted, renders them 
in time unfit for that uſe, by their having an unequal 
ſwell; to obviate which, we cannot but recommend 
the Space Leads which are a Specimen of the inge. 
nuity of Meſſrs. Frys; and being caſt of any body, 
or length, from four to twenty m's Pica, of the greateſt 
hardneſs, and equality of ſize, are found to anſwer 
better than any thing heretofore uſed for that purpoſe, 
and for open matter far cheaper than milled Lead. 


S EL. C T. IV. 


Spaces, 


C E uſe of Spaces is to ſeparate one word from 
another, thereby to render reading eaſy and 
diſtin; whereas in the infancy of the Art, Matter 
was printed ſo very cloſe, that It was difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh word from word. 

If we reckon the n-quadrat among the Spaces, as it 
really ought (when uſed in Matter) we may count 
four ſorts of Spaces for compoſing, viz. 


Two to an m, or two n-quadrats. 
Three to an m, or three thick Spaces. 
Four to an m, or four middling Spaces. 
Five to an m, or five thin Spaces; 


beſides Spaces for juſtifying, called Hair Spaces ; of 
which ſome are caſt ſo very thin that they deſerve to 
be admired. 


of 
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Of Spacing. 


PACING conſiſts in putting a proper diſtance be- 
tween words, either by Spaces, or m and n-qua- 
drats. | 
Matter is ſpaced either Wide or Cloſe. Thus, lines 
in Capitals and Small Capitals require an n-quadrat be- 
tween each word; whereas in Lower-caſe matter a mid- 
dling Space makes a ſufficient ſeparation. 


Capitals being generally ſet with Spaces between 
each letter, regard ſhould be had to thoſe letters that 
bear off each other, and therefore admit of a thinner, 
and ſometimes of no Space at all, between them, as 
VA AW FA AT, 

In common Roman Matter, a moderate equal dif. 
tance between words is counted true Spacing, and 
recommends a Compoſitor greatly for a good work- 
man—which epithet, at leaſt, He deſerves, who per- 
ſeveres in performing, for neatneſs ſake, what is 
prejudicial to his preſent intereſt, and meets with very 
few judges beſides. 

In ſpacing cloſe lines with Capitals in them, we 
leſſen the Spaces before large letters, to gain the more 


room between common words. 


It is an old rule, to put an n-quadrat after an f, 
but this is not always regarded, unleſs the arch of that 
letter is ſo very projecting, that no leſs than ſuch a 
Space will ſeparate it well from the next word. 


P 2 It 
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It is alſo a rule, to put an n- quadrat after a Com. 
ma, Semicolon, &c, but it is no law neither; though 
(were it of any ſignification) it might be made One, in 
matter that makes no full lines. 


Another rule that is inculcated into begin is, to 
uſe an m- quadrat after a Full- point: but at the ſame time 
they ſhould be informed, not to do it, where an Author 
is too ſententious, and makes ſeveral ſhort periods in 
one Paragraph. In ſuch caſe the many Blanks of m. 
quadrats will be contemptuouſly called Prgeon-holes 
which, and other ſuch trifles, often betray a Compo- 
ſitor's judgment, who may be a good workman elfe. 


The j requires a ſtrong ſpace beforg it, eſpecially 
after a word that ends with g. The ſame is to be ob- 
ſerved between words whereof the one ends, and the 
other begins, with aſcending letters, whoſe perpendi- 
cular ſides face each other; as, db, dh, d k, di 
lb, Ih, Ik, II. 

To uſe Spaces where n- quadrats will ſerve, is mak- 
ing the former ſcarce; which is often done by thoſe 
who think n-quadrats betwixt words too much ; andat 
the ſame time do nor conſider that two thick Spaces 
extend themſelves further. And again, to uſe n- qua 
drats where- ever there is room for them, would too 
ſoon leſſen them. Both therefore ought to be uſed 
diſcretionally, according to the plenty of 'one and the 
other. And though there may be no want of n-quad- 
rats for ordinary matter; yet as Figure-work requires 
large quantity of them, they ſhould be ſaved out dl 
common matter, to ſerve upon the like occaſions. 
Spacing 
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Spacing being an Article of moment to a Compo- 
cor, it is a duty in one who has the care of inſtructing 
a beginner, to acquaint him with every thing that can 
forward him in well-ſpacing ; that fo he may accuſtom 
himſelf to a method which ſhall ſeem beſt to him; 
though moſt Compoſitors chuſe to put a thick Space, 
called The Compoſing Space, after a word. But this 
(in our opinion) is not the moſt ready way; becauſe if 
the ſpelling part at the end of aline does not admit of 
them, the trouble of changing them is conſiderable; 
and therefore thoſe who put Spaces as they come up, 
have a better chance to juſtify the contents of their 
lines to equal diftances. Add to this, that putting 
nothing at all after a Comma, Semicolon, or even after 
a Full-point in compoſing, ſhews more readily [towards 
the cloſe of a line] how much more or leſs may be 
uken in; and what Space may be allowed after a Point 
or Points in a line, 


To ſpace open and wide, is no 2 to 6 Con 
politor, and waſtes Spaces; for want of which ſome» 
times Letter lies ufeleſs in Cafes. What farther attends 
ſetting wide, is, that it diſcovers where an Out has 
happened, by the cloſeneſs of the matter where the 
ſame has been got in: And as to Doubles, they ſhew 
themſelves too conſpicuouſly by the Pigeon-holes, 
which are made to drive out what was doubled; either 
of which accidents'may be remedied much Jooner; 1 in 
matter that is fpaced between both. 


Were it poſſible to keep each ſort of Spaces ſe- 
parate, the thickeſt, then, would beſt ſuit Italic, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe that Letter requires to be ſpaced more open than 
Roman, on account of its kerned and projecting letteni 
Thus the 7g j p / require a ſtronger Space þ.. 
fore them, than words that begin with any other letter, 
and d / demand one of the ſame force after then, 
when they are the laſt letters ofa word. But to ſeparate 
Italic Capitals properly and equidiſtant, is what tries 
Compoſttor's judgment which he has of Spacing : for 
the various approaches which they make to each other, 
on account of their obliquity, and being kerned he. 
ſides, makes it difficult to bring them to an harmony; 
and would make them more ſo, were it not for Hair. 
ſpaces, which in that caſe are of ſingular ſervice ; and 
which ought not to be uſed profuſely, that they may 
not be wanting upon proper occaſions. Accordingly, 
after Italic Capitals have been ſpaced all alike, it wil 
ſoon appear which of them ſtands too near another; 
and which bears off too much ; both which inequalities 
a judicious Workman rectifies by ſhifting and changing 
his Spaces till they ſeem to ſtand equidiſtant : though it 
is work that always turns out to a Compoſitor's diſad- 
vantage. 


In Work of Poetry, it will recompence a Compo- 
fitor's trouble to collect and to pick as many thick 
Spaces as he can, that he may ſpace his Matter al 
alike, and not be interrupted by Spaces that are too 
thin to be put between open matter. On the other 
hand, it will be equally convenient to throw out thick 
Spaces, for Work that is ſpaced cloſe, or where 
Compoſitor has accuſtomed himſelf to ſpace very cloſe. 


But, 
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But, after all theſe hints which we have been given 
about Spacing— What will they avail, if traverſed by 
Alterations, which are too frequently made, after a. 
Compoſitor has acquitted himſelf like a workman, in his 
functions? What will they avail, permit us to aſk again 
if Authors will not prepare and reviſe their Copy; 
but leave that till it comes to a proof-ſheet ; when, 
judging their firſt conceptions too inſufficient for the 
ſupport of their arguments, they betake themſelves to 
triking out, changing, and adding, what their after- 
thoughts preſent to them—to ſuch a degree, ſometimes, 
that by improving their firſt ideas, the ſenſe of the ori- 
ginal Copy is often loſt the endeavours uſed in ſpac- 
ing fruſtrated, and Printing-charges augmented. But 
bow theſe Gentlemen would do in caſe Providence had 
not ſtationed them on a ſpot where the liberty of Print- 
ing without Licence is enjoyed, is not difficult to gueſs; 
for the conſequence would be, that they would digeſt 
and amend their firſt conceptions in ſuch a manner as 
not to want alterations in a Proof ; ſince in thoſe parts 
where the Preſs is licenſed, it is not allowed to make 
any, but to abid* by the Copy as it is returned by the 
Cenſor. All the amendments, therefore, which an 
Author thinks proper of, are made in the original Co- 
py ; which, if it abounds with too many, is tranſcribed, 
that it may be fit to be peruſed by the licenſing Officer ; 
and afterwards to be put up among other Manuſcripts 
that have paſſed the Preſs. But that we may not enter 
upon a prolix narration of what 1s concomitant to our 
premiſes concerning Copy, we will conclude this Chap- 
ter, with taking notice, that 


BLACK 
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- Bracx LETTER conſiſts of as many Sorts as a Com. 
mon Fount of Roman; fave that the firſt has two dil. 
ferent r's, one of which is called the ragged r [ 2], and 
is particularly uſed after letters that round off behing, 
whether they be Capitals or Lower-caſe Sorts, Thu 
they are properly put after the following Capitals, vn. 
B D G Pd u. — 

The ragged r, of which we have taken this ſhort 
notice, witneſſeth, that the German letters owe their 
being to the Gothic or Black characters that were fir 
uſed for Printing: for the Germans have a raggedr, 
which they call the round r; but which, in modelizing 
their letters tothepreſent ſhape, they have caſtrated, by 
depriving it of its comely tail. But that they do'na 
know the proper application of that letter, may be ga 
thered from their uſing it in very cloſe lines, inſtead of 
common r's, thereby to gain the room of a thin Hair. 
ſpace. Which obſervation we have made on purpoſe 
to aſſiſt thoſe who delight to exerciſe themſelves in tha 
painful ſtudy which attends writing De Origine rerun. 


. 
07 the Appurtenances to Founts of Letter. 


O give a Printing-houſe the epithet of Complel, 
amounts to no more than a compliment; fince 

(in a ſtrict and literal ſenſe) no Printing-houſe can be 
fajd to be complete, unleſs it be provided with all the 


Fuſil Materials for Modern and Antient languages 
| But 


nw pH „ tw 


- - 
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But as it would be folly to attempt ſuch a vanity that 
would only waſte a man's ſubſtance, it is ſufficient for a 
well-eſtabliſhed Printer to be poſſeſſed of different 
Founts of Letter for the national language of the coun- 
try where he is ſettled: and not to want ſuch other 
metal utenſils as are appurtenantto them, and of which 
ſome are ſo frequently uſed, as make them unavoidable. 
The neceſſary pieces of Typographical F a 


therefore, are, 


Two-line Letters. 

Rules. 

Braces. | | 
Superior Letters, and Figures. 
Frattions. 

Quotations. 

7. Flowers. 


OO mon » 


Theſe being the more neceſſary parts of a Printer's 
Apparatus, we ſhall conſider them in their order. 


TE GC T7. 
Of Two- Line Letters. 


Der Two: line Letters that have been uſually caſt 
to regular Bodies are, Brevier, Long Primer, 
Small Pica, Pica, Engliſh, Great Primer and Double 
Pica, which Mr. Caſlon has exhibited in his elegant 
Specimen, but Meſſrs. Fry and Sons have in a curious 


and * Edition of theirs, offered to the Trade three 
2 ſizes 
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ſizes more, viz— Pearl, Nonpareil and Burgeois, be. | 


ſides a Two-line Letter to their, incomparable Dia. 
mond. 


As ſor the reſt, viz. Four lines Pica, and Five lines 
Pica, becauſe they come not under the denomination 
of Two-line letters, they beſt become the name cf 
Title-letters : for though they may ſerve for Initial let. 

ters upon ſeveral occaſions, yet they ſeem to us too 
| over-bearing to the mild aſpe& which Pica letter 
preſents itſelf with. ** 


Two: line Letters are caſt to che full depth of their 
Body ; but it is a fault that ſhould have been taken no- 
tice of before now: for having ſuch a deep Face, they 
deſcend below the line in which they ſhould range, ac- 
cording to the different Bodies thereof : And that the 
excurſion from that imaginary Line ought to be pre- 
vented, is confeſſed by a Compoſitor's taking care 
that a Fac ſhall not touch the letters under it; 
from whence it conſequently follows, that Two-line 
letters ſhould not bear upon letters under them: as 
they needs muſt do where they ſtand over Aſcending 
letters, according to this ſketch, viz. 


ME 


EMN 


m 
__ 
bdhk 


m 
m 


Though the excurſion which our Two-line letters 
make, might be remedicd, by putting a Scabbard over 
the beginning line of the Matter, and a bit of the 


ſame thickneſs under the Two-line letter; yet as this 
would 


de: 
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would be attended with the lofs of too much time to a 
Compoſitor, the moſt effectual way would be, to caſt 
Two-line letters kerned, ſo as to over at their 
Heads, as much at leaſt as they exceed at the Foot, 
and ſtand out of Line with the Letter off the Work. 


To uſe full-faced Capitals upon every occaſion where 
Initial letters are required, does not add to neatneſs, 
but rather leſſens the ſame ; eſpecially in Work of nar- 
row meaſure, and ſhort Chapters, or other Diviſions; 
in which caſe a proportionable thin-faced Capital is 
preferable to a full-faced one; which, if much worn, 
looks more like a pied de mouche, or a Paragraph be · 
fore a Rubric, than a neat Initial letter. 

The curtailing the ] in our Two-line letters, gives 
it a diminutive look; not having the ſame free turn and 
comely Face which was originally given it; and there- 
fore might have been left in its former ſhape, though 
it ſhould run to the depth of three lines, on account of 
Its tail, 


$:R.C .. 
0f Rules. 


ULES are either Braſs rules, Metal rules, or 
Space rules; whereof the firſt are made by 
Joiners, and the other two ſorts caſt by * Foun- 


er ders. 


Braſs rules ought to be exactly letter-high: If there- ' 
fore Founts differ in height to paper they cannot be of 
Q 2 equal 
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equal ſervice in a Printing-houſe: for if they are higher 


than Letter, they come off black and broad; and be. 


fides hindering the adjoining letters from” appearing, 
they cut both paper and tympan. On the other hand, 
if Rules are lower than Letter, they do not appear at 
all, eſpecially if they are thin, and ſtand between mat. 
ter without ſcabbards at their ſides ; which, though (in 
particular caſes) they may be leſt out in Roman Letter; 
yet in mixt matter, or Italic, a*Scabbard at leaſt is 
required before and after a thin Bras rule, to prevent 
its touching upon d / | at the fore-lide; and upon / 
8 ) f / y at the hind-ſide. 

\ Braſs rules being commonly cut to the length of fix 
teen inches, their equality, as to height, from end to 
end, is not always to be depended on; and therefore 
mould be tried; which is done by holding the foot, 
and afterwards the face-fide of the whole length upon 
the Impoſing Stone, and obſerving, whether light can 
be diſcovered betwixt the Rule and Stone ; which if it 
appears, it proves the Rule faulty, and ſhews vhere it 
drives out in height, and occaſions a hollowneſs in 
ſome other place. 


The Face of Rules ought likewiſe to be conſidered, 
' that it may be of an equal bold, or elſe tender look, 
according to the bigneſs of the Letter or Figures with 
which they are uſed. But we finda great difference in 
the Face of Rules, when we come to piece them; un- 
leſs the Compoſitor endeavours to dreſs the ſhorter 
pieces ſo that they may not be diſtinguiſhed from the 


mean length, But becauſe piecing of Rules. is often 
attended 
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attended with conſiderable trouble, few Compoſitors 
chuſe to ſhew their dexterity therein, till ny are 
urged to it hy the ſcarcity of them. 


The thickneſs of Rules for Table-work FLAP be 
proportionable to their Face, without ſo much Shoul. 
der as ſhall hinder a crols rule to join a perpendicular 
line; ſince it is a maxim, That Rules [in Table. 
work] ſhall fall upon and touch Rules“: which, if it is 
followed, makes Table-work look moſt agreeable. 


& > 
"7, 


0/ Metal Rules, 


ETAL Rules, like Quadrats, are caſt to m's, 

in ſuch Founts as are commonly employed in 
F igure- Work; which are caſt to moſt of the ſmall 
Bodies. 


Metal rules are uſedi ig Schemes of "FIN to di- 
rect and connect each Article with its ſummary Con- 
tents, where they ſtand oppoſite, and diſtant from each 
other: in which caſe all the different ſizes of Rules are 
uſed, to prevent one rule falling upon_another, eſpe- 
cially of the ſame force; and to hinder their ranging, 
except the laſt in a line, which aproaches the Figure- 
column within an m-quadrat, and by that means fall 
upon each other behind ; though (on account of the 
different ſizes) they do not range before. . 


Metal rules, ſometimes, ſtand for Noughts, in Co- 
lumns of Figures; where the Rule ſhould not exceed 
the extent which figures require. Thus in a column 


of four n's, a two-m-rule is anſwerable to them; L. 
| where 
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where the numeral contents of a column do not amount 
to above Hundreds, a three-n-rule will ſuffice, though 
for want thereof a column ſometimes muſt be made 
wider, and n-quadrats thereby waſted: to prevent 
which, either three-n-rules, or elſe fingle-n-rules ought 
not to be thought uſeleſs, unleſs it can be ſuppoſed 
that every meaſure is made to m's, 


Metal rules of a neat cut, and curiouſly caft to ſtand 
in line, and join, are very uſeful in a Printing-houſe, 
conſidering that they ſerve not only for rectilinear but 
alſo perpendicular progreſſions, where no other rules 
are to touch them. But though they have ſhoulder. 
ing ſufficient to bear off the Matter, they require ne- 
vertheleſs a Scabbard, or, if it will admit, a Reglet 
before and after them, that they may run ſtraight, and 
meet with nothing that can throw them out of line. 


Sometimes a Rule ſtands for a ſign of Repetition, in 
Catalogues of Goods, where it implies Ditto ; and in 
Catalogues of Books, where a rule ſignifies Eyuſden, 
inſtead of repeating an Author's name, with the Title 
of every ſeparate Treatiſe of his Writing : But, Note, 
that no ſign of Repetition, no more than Ditto, Eji/- 
dem, or [dem muſt be uſed at the top of a page; but that 
the name of the Author, or Merchandize, mull be ſet 
again at length; and if their ſeries continue, to de- 
note the continuation thereof, at every article, by 4 

rule of three or four m's, ſo as to range, inſtead of 
extending the rule to the differcnt lengths of names. 


— At other times a Rule ſtands for to, or till ; as, Chap. 
xvi. 3—+7. that is, From the third 4 or 4, the ſeven. 
ieenth verſe. 


And 
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And at other times, again, a rule ſerves for an In- 
dex, to give notice, that what follows it, is a Corol- 
lary of what has preceded; or otherwile Matter of 
import and conſequence. _ 


Metal rules, when the 0 for Leaders, are im- 
properly uſed in the laſt line of an Article that is braced. 


Of Space Rules. 


PACE Rules are not always caſt to the ſame thick- 
neſs ; though two'of them generally anſwer to the 
depth of a Pearl body. But their thickneſs is not 

of ſo much moment as their being of a neat look, and 
to join well; in which caſe they may be counted valu- 
able Sorts in a Printing-houſe, conſidering that they 
not only ſave Braſs rules, but alſo come off more equal, 
between columns of cloſe matter ; though they always 
appear beſt when they have the advantage of gunning 
between two Scabbards. 


. III. 
Of Braces. 


e ſet 1 ES are chieflly uſed in Tables of Accounts, 

de. and other ſuch- like Matter that conſiſts of a vari- 
by a Nei of Articles, which would require much circumlo- 
d of Neution, were it not for the curious method of Tabular 


Writing, which is practiſed in England to greater per- 
cttion than in any other Nation, 


Braces - 
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Braces ſtand before, and keep together, ſuch Anil, 
2s are of the ſame import, and are the Sub-diviſon, 


of preceding Articles. 


Braces, ſometimes, ſtand after, and 1555 together, 
ſuch Articles as make above one line, and have either 
pecuniary, mercantile, or other poſts after them; which 
are juſtified to anſwer to the middle of the Brace; 


thus. 


To 601 BB. weight of Letter, at p 18 
18 d. per lb. a 
Where Matter is not braced in, the Sum thered 
runs out at the laſt line of el en * 


To 601 1b. weight of Letter, at 
10 . Serif, —, — — 45 1 | 


The bracing fide of a Brace is always turned to that 
part of an Article which makes the moſt lines. 


Braces are ſometimes uſed in the Margin, to cut of 
a Chronological Series from the proper Notes of the 
Work. 


Table-matter is generally braced in, when it want 
driving out in width; thus, | 8: 

A — — — — 200 

B 6. \... 00 7 go 


Whereas for driving down, we uſe the following mes 
thod, viz. | 
: k 


SE % 
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| 900 
Sometimes the ſums of ſeparate Articles are run out, 
3 to colle d them into an aggregate 


And ſometimes boch the primary and ſecondary ſums 
are braced in, and the aggregate colleted from the 
laſt of the two ; thus, 


B 3 —— — 300 


Braces are generally ca to a Long n 
of which the deepeſt anſwer to four lines of that Let- 


er. if leger are required, they are fupplicd by Rules 
* Middles, and Corners. 


Middles and Corners, as well as Rules, are the teſt 
of a Founder's carefulneſs ; both requiring the ſame ac- 
curacy, to make them ſeem to be of one piece. And 
as to 2 their ſhoulders ſhould be planed 
R 


" 
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away ſo that no Bearding might be apprehended, 
ſhould they even ſtand expoſed: on which account 
they are caſt to all the moſt uſeful ſizes. 
Middle and Corners are very convenient in Gene. 
alogical Work, where they are uſed the flat way; and 
where the direQing point is not always in the middle, 
but has its place under the name of the Parent, whoſe 
offspring ſtands between Corner and Corner of the 
bracing fide, in order of primogeniture. 
Braces, ſometimes, are ufed inſtead of Rules, eſpe. 
cially in Titles- of books, where the Heads of the 
principal Parts are recited in two columns that do not 
exceed the depth of a Brace; when two of them are 
put this way; viz. 
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Of Superiors. . 


B's we have already been ſpeaking of So- 
perior Letters and Figures, in our Settion of 
References, we ſhall Tay the leſs of them here; and 
therefore only obſerve; that Superior Letters ſhould 
contain no more than the Alphabet, without ji», 
and the Double letters. We alſo take notice, that in 
caſting Superior Letters, a larger number ſhould be 
caſt of the firſt eight Sorts ; a leſs of the ſecond eight 


Sorts; and in leſs 8 * the third eight Sorts; 
bec auſe 


FI 


2F> 


are 
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becauſe it is often that References begin with * in every 
page; though ſometimes they are continued to the end 
of a Chapter, or other diviſion of a work; in which caſe 
they may run the length of an alphabet, and more; 
But to make amends for this reduction, notice ſhould 
be taken to caſt a larger number of d.h 1 ot y than of 
the other Sorts, eſpecially of o, which ferves for other 
purpoſes, beſides being a Reference; and therefore xe- 
quires more than double ſhe number of A 885 of i 
firſt claſs. 


The ſame may be done to the Nought of Superior 
Figures, and a larger quantity caſt. of this than any 
other Sort: Nor would, jt be wrong, were the.thres 


Firſi figures, and 5 the Suns, One, to ae 


the others in number. ee 
3 3.4 Bf * * c *. pf? V 691) 2 tout 

> 2 1 oY 4 10 710 71 
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RACTIONS, or Broken Numbers in Arithmetic, 
are ſeldom caſt to any other Bodies than thoſe of 
Pica, and Long Primer; and therefore the firſt is 
equal to two N 2 Bodies; and the other to two 
i SW „ I 
The Seeler, or 1 Cartons the N umerator | 
Denominator, is in ſome Fractions joined to the fqot 
of the firſt : but of late it has been conſidered that the 
higures 3 4.5 7 9 are thereby cramped, and for that 
reaſon it is now cut to run in the Top-line of the, des 
R 2 nominating 
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nominating figure ; which is — 
deſerving to be taken notice of. 


The goodneſs of Fraftions does not conſiſt in they! 


having a ſmall and fine Face; but rather in ſhewing 
themſelves full and clear. 


Where Fraftions are wanting, a Diviſion ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh the Numeratar from the Denominator, by 
putting it thus; viz, g-8 12-63 16-50, though ſome 


therefore we propoſe one that is ſimilar to an Italic | 
inverted, and whoſe figure takes in the whole depth af 


this Divider, we think it ſhould not exceed that of ap 
n-quadrat, but rather join cloſer to the figures. | 
Where a FraQtion happens with large-bodied figures, 
ſuch as Great Primer, and upwards, it is ſet out at 


length, or elſe made of ſuitable figures, or after the 


above methods, 
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Of Quatations. 


HE name of theſe quadrats tells us, what they 


formerly were uſed for, viz. To receive all ſuch 
matter as was heterogeneous to the text. Hence ve 
ſee in the productions of former Printers, that they 
delighted in ſeeing the pages lined with Notes and 
r vhich they enlarged on purpoſe, and 
contrived 


other ſymbol might * better for the purpoſe; and 


its body ; which then would have this reſemblance; 
viz. 375 12/6g 16750. And as to the thickneſs of 
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contrived to encompaſs the pages of the text, that they 
might have the reſemblance of a Looking.-glaſs in a 
frame. By thus crowding the pages with Notes, they 
could not want ſo many Quotations as we do at preſent: 
now We are convinced, that too many Notes are of no 
advantage to work that is to be called curious ; for the 
Notes being always confiderably leſs than the text, ei- 
ther this will appear too pale, or the other too black; 
and for this reaſon thoſe who have a notion of rn 
ing, avoid writing many ſide notes. | 
Quotations require to be dreſſed and finiſhed as 
carefully as any other Sort, that they may ſtand true 
upon. all occaſions, either fingle-broad; or double- 
broad; fingle-narrow, or dauble-narrow, and in any 
2 | 
in a Prining-houſe ought to have been 
al caſt in the ſame Mould, to the height of common 
quadrats: but becauſe their height is not limited, we 
judge that it ought not to exceed the depth of four m's 
of Pica; for if they are higher, they will be in the 
Preſs-man's way, and in danger of the Hammer; to 
which they are moſt expoſed where they ſerve ſor 
White · lines. 
Quotations are always caſt hollow ; ns fe vacknad 
their hollowneſs, as well as beight, that when a pound 
weight of ſome is worth the uſual price, the ſame 
veight of others deſerves not half the value, if they, 
ue calculated for the nn of Metal more 
than for uſe, 
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Quotations 
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- Quotations: are now caſt perſorate for. the vun 
to run off that gets into their cavities : but moſt Coy, 
poſitors put the bottom. of à Quotation -uppermgh, 
that the water may more 1 the Sten, 
———— £00 Cern ibn! 13% 
-\Juſtifiers,. as well for 88 O 
— caſt, from Double Pica to all the · regular Bodies 
evey Pearl incluſive: but theuum ſmalleſt fizes, | Non 
pareil and Pearl, F ee wakeds: i in a Sh 
of Notes, I. . at 
Rd worthy r EY that the de e 
Meſirs.:#ry's Foundery: are caftits a Canon Body ono 
way, and Tuo.lines Great Primer. che other, ny 
be zuſtified by Hair-ſpaces of thoſe ſres. 
Juſtifiers are often made ſcarce, by beg ofed 1 
cammen: quadrats, and not Ru . row * 
done ſervice. f 


— 
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of Flowers. | | 
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Pr are caſt to all the Regular Bodies of 
Letter, from F our-lines Pica to Peat: inclu- 

- Flowers being 10 to a wſual 1 Bodies of Letter 
their ſize ſhould be proportionable to WE Face _ 
charaters. 

Flowers being either of a rettiſinear, angular, cir- 
cular, or ſquare ſhape, they are uſed accordingly in 
making them up for Head-Pages; in which caſe 


angular W 
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angular Flowers beſt ſuit the top and bottom lines ; 
lineal or ſquare ones next; and thoſe of a circular 
um, in the middle; which, having no counter-flow- 
er, it is a maxim with ſome, to make all the other 
ne circumambient, or incloſing that in the centre: 
wt tho” this may be judged needleſs, it cannot be ſaid 
v be unneceſſary that. the top flower ſhould ſurround 
and incloſe the reſt on all ſides. But as the conſtruc- 
don of flower work entirely depends upon the fancy 
of a Compoſitor, it would be preſumption to direct 
um in this point: ve therefore leave the diſplaying of, 
flowers to his own * a to the . of 
materials for this purpoſe. 
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Of the Names of Letter; and the Bearings 4 
each other. 


FTER we have endeavoured to ſpeak of all the 
Sorts that are contained in a complete Foun 
of Letter, and made our obſervations upon the uſe 
and proper application of them; we think it now pro. 
per to mention, that each Fount is called by a pari. 
cular name, whereby its Body is known; and tha 
ve have ſeventeen Bodies, or Degrees, to which il 
Letter is caſt; the Names whereof are exhibited in 


the ſubſequent ſcheme, viz. 
Le gros Double Canon 
2 Double Canon 

1 French Canon gros Canon 

2 Two lines Double Pica G 1. Trif iſmegi . 

3 Tvo lines Great Primer g Les deux Points de gre 


Romain 
4 Twolines Engliſh 4 Le petit Canon 
5 Two lines Pica 6 Les deux Points de Cicero, 
"- ou la Paleſtine 
6 Double Pica 6 Le gros Paragon 
Paragon 14 Le petit Paragon 
Great Primer | gros Romain 
9 Engliſh 9 i Saint Auguſtin 
10 Pica 10 Le Cicero 
11 Small Pica 11 L Philoſophic 
12 Long Primer 12 Le petit | 
13 Burgeois 13 Le Gaillarde 
24 Brevier 14 Le petit Texte 
15 Minion | 15 La Mignione 


16 No 16 — 
17 P wb ang" — 
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Imperial - 
Real | 
1 Miſſal 1 Parys Romeyn 
2 Sabon | 2 Groote Kanon 
3 Canon 3 Kanon 
4 Roman 4 Dubbelde 4805 
5 5 Dubbelde Mediaan 
6 Text, or Secunda 6 Dubbelde en 
Paragon 7 Paragon 
Tertia 8 Text 
9 Mitel 9 Auguſtyn 
10 Cicero 10 Mediaan 


11 Brevier, or Rheinlænder 11 Deſſendiaan 

12 Corpus, or Garmond 12 Garmond 

13 13 Burgeois 

14 Petit, or Jungfer 14 Brevier 

15 Colonel 15 

15 Nonpareille 16 Nonpareil 

17 Perl S ; Theſe 
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Theſe are the Names which are given to the ſeveral 
Bodies of Letter that are caſt into Founts; and are ſo 
called, becauſe they are conſtituted of Upper and 
Lower Caſe Sorts: but whence each name in particu. 
lar has its origin, or from whence their ſignification is 
derived, we are not ſufficiently acquainted ; neither 
is any thing come to our hands that might have aſſiſted 
us to enter into a difſertation which perhaps may give 
ſatisfaction to ſome, and at the ſame time diſpleaſe 
others, who would think it a barren ſubjeQ. In the mean 
time we have exhibited the names of the different Bo- 
dies of Letter in their deſcending order, and according 
to the proper appellation which 1s given to each of 
them in England, France, Germany, and Holland, 
that by comparing one with the other, we may try to 
account for the names of ſome, though we ſhall not 
attempt the definition of all of them, conſidering that 
we have nothing but ſuggeſtion for our guide; which 
_ nevertheleſs may chance to find its ſupporters. 


Accordingly, French Canon is confeſſed to have been 
firſt produced by ſome Artiſt of that Nation; and 
employed in ſome Work relating to the Canons of the 
Church; to which the German title Miſſal likewiſe 
alludes. 


.- The Sizes marked 2 3 4 5 6 have their names 
from the reſpettive Bodies, of which the depth of two 
m-quadrats anſwers to one of the double Sizes. But 
we chuſe not to proceed, before we have taken notice, 
that our Double Pica ſize falls in with what the Ger- 
mans call Secunda ; from which it follows, that there 

ſhould 
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ſhould be a Prima: but becauſe we have met with no 
Letter of that name, we conclude, that Prima being 
a ſize larger than Secunda; and happening to anſwer 
afterwards to Two Lines Engliſh, Prima loſt its firſt 
name, and was turned into that of Roman. But beſides 
that Double Pica goes in Germany by the name of Se- 
cunda, that Letter is alſo called Text ; but as we cannot 
aſſign the reaſon for it, we leave it to the frequenters 
of Libraries to obſerve, which of the primitive books 
has its Text printed in that character. 


Paragon is the only Letter that has preſerved its 
name, being called ſo by all the Printing Nations. Its 
appellation ſhews, that it was firſt cut in France; and 
at the ſame time gives us room to ſuppoſe, that the 
State of well-ſhaped Letter there was at that time but 
indifferent; becauſe when Paragon happened to turn 
out a Letter of better ſhape than the reſt, it received 
the name of Perfect Pattern which the word Paragon 


implies. 

Great Primer is called Peaks in Germany: and is 
therefore one of the major ſizes of Letter which in 
the infancy of the Art ſerved for printing ſeveral 
Works of conſideration, and particularly the Bible; 
on which account it is by ſome called Bible Text. 


Engi is called Mittel, by the Germans; and St. 
Auguſtyn, by the French and Dutch; both which names 
would be produftive of conſiderable Articles in the 
Art of Printing, were ſome able hand to enlarge up- 
on the ſketches which we ſhall give about them. Ac- 
cordingly, the word Mittel bearing the ſame meaning 
with Middle, it tells us, that the former SIZES of Let- 

8 2 ter 
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ter were ſeven in number, of which Engliſh was the 
middlemoſt; having Prima, Secunda, and Tertia on 
one ſide, and Pica, Long Primer, and Brevier at the 
other. And as to the name of St. Auguſtyn, which the 
French and Dutch give it, it informs us, that the 
writings of that Father were the firſt Works which 
were done in that ſize of Letter : but whether the firſt, 
or the other have a right to claim the honour of the 
performance, we leave to thoſe who are better acquaint. 
ed with the Anecdotes of Printing, and who harbour 
no partiality in deciding an argument in queſtion. 


Pica is another Letter that admits of having parti. 
cular notice taken of it, on account of its being called 
Cicero by the French and Germans: for as the preced- 
ing Size was diſtinguiſhed by the name of St. Au- 
guſtyn, ſo has this been honoured with that of Cicero 
on account of the Epiſtles of that Writer having been 
firſt done in this ſize of Letter; in which we are not left 
to mere conjectures, but have Tradition on our fide: 
for, ever ſince the year 1704 we remember to have 
heard it aſſerted by a Compoſitor who was then above 
ſeventy years of age; and who could have no other 
authority than, That he heard it from others.” Could 
we therefore trace this relation two or three lives back, 

we ſhould come to the time when it was a known thing. 
In the mean time this inſtance has enabled us to make 
ſuch conjeQtures about the names of Letter, that, had 
they been offered before, they would have given more 
light to the Writers about Printing; and would have 
been of help to decide the controverſy, Whether the 
Germans 
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Germans or the French were the firſt who dedicated 
this Body of Letter to the name of Cicero, on the be- 
fore-mentioned account. 


Small Pica being of an irregular Body, it takes its 
name here from its inferiority to Pica. But in France 
they aſſign the invention of this Body ef Letter to 
Philoſophy ; for which, indeed, they may have their 
reaſon, conſidering that their Cicero and Philoſophte are 
of one and the ſame Face; from which we conclude, 
that Small Pica has not been thought there worth cut- 
ting with a Face proportionable to its Body; and that 
the cramping of Cicero to Philoſophie, was done with no 

other view than to get in upon the former. This we 
venture to ſuggeſt ; though we can form no ideas why 
the Germans give this Letter the name of Brevier. 


Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, that ſome Bodies of 
Letter took their names from work in which they were 
firſt employed, we are induced to beheve, that the 
Germans gave the name of Corpus to this character, 
on account of their Corpus Juris being firſt done in 
this ſize ; as it is ſtill continued in that Letter: but, 
whether Garmond is the name of its Author, or what 
lignification elſe it bears, we have no items of. In 
contradiſtinQion of the French Gros Romain, they call 
this ſize of letter Petit Romain, conformable to the 
diſtinction that is made between Great Primer and 
Long Primer, in England. 

Burgeois is a Letter of an irregular Body, and has' 


been hitherto received accordingly. By its name it 
POT: | EO | ſeems” 
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ſeems to have firſt come ſrom France; and that it wy 
dedicated to the Maſter Printers there. Gaillarde is; 
Letter of the ſame Body; but has the Face of Pe 
Romain. 


Brevier had its name from bling firſt uſed for the 
Breviary, a Roman Catholic Church-book, which i; 
commonly printed in this character. It is alſo calle 
Petit; and Jung fer, or Maiden Letter, by the Ger. 
mans, on account of its comelineſs; to which, and 
their ſmallneſs, the names of Minion, Nonparel and 
Pearl allude. 


Thus have we attempted to make our conjedlure 
concerning the names of the different Bodies of Let. 
ter that are caſt into Founts, in hopes that our want of 
materials for this ſubject will be taken notice of, and 
therefore cleared up by ſome able Genius, in order to 
reſcue theſe inſcriptions of Typographical Monuments 
from being entirely obliterated. 


Of the Proportion, or Bearing of one Body of Letter u 
another, as to Depth. 


| ion the beginning of this work we took notice, that 
each Body of Letter is not always caſt to the ſame 
ſize; but that they differ in their depth; and that 
therefore no certain number of lines can be aſſigned 
to the length of half a foot. This we often perceive 
when a book is re- printed from a Copy, whoſe prior 
Edition was done in a Houſe where the ſize of Let- 
ter in the firſt Edition, differs from that uſed in the 


ſecond; 
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tcond ; and therefore ſhews it, by making the Page 
of the laſt either longer or ſhorter than that of the 
firſt. We ſhall now purſue the ſecond part of this 
chapter, by ſhewing the Proportion that one Body of 
Letter bears to another, as to Depth. But becauſe 
this article has a great affinity to the ſubjeft of Caſting 
off Copy, we ſhall enlarge this part of the Chapter by 
hewing the different methods that are.uſed, to know 
how much a parcel of Copy will make, that is to be 
printed in a Letter of any Body, and Size : in which 
ve hope to acquit ourſelves to the ſatisfaQtion of our 
Readers, after we have ſhewn the difference of Letter, 
as well in Depth as in Width, by the following 
Schemes,' VIZ. | | * 


, and 
ler o SCHEME I. Shewing the difference there is between 
ments the ſeveral Bodies of Letter, as to Depth, from Great 


Primer to Brevier, incluſive. 


According 


of Letter in their Deſcending order. 


MEE YT SAR 
According to this Scheme, which ſhews the Size 


Gr. Fr. U 1 We. Fr. Bug 
4 = 5 g2 = 40 

8 = 10 36 = 45 
12 16 40. — 50 
16 = 20 44 = 55 
20 a= 5. 48 — 60 
24 = J0 52 == 65 
288 = 35 5&6 — 70 
Eng. Pica. Eng. Pica. 

9 * 10 54 = Oo 
18 = 20 63 = 570 
$7 — 90 72 = 80 
36 = 40 84 = go 
65 == 50 9o = 100 

— — — — — ͤ — 

Picea. Sm. P. Pica, Sm. P. 

7 * 8 56 = 64 
14 = 16 Og = 72 
21 == 44 70 = 80 
28 = g8 77 = 88 
35 = 40 84 — 96 
42 = 48 91 == 104 
49 — 56 98 = 112 

Sm. P. Lg. Pr. Sm. P Lg. Pr, 

14 = 15 98 == 105 
28 = go 112 = 120 
42 = 45 126 = 135 
86 == ©0 140 == 150 

oO = 7F 154 = 165 

4 = 90 168 = 180 


G R 
Si a 
. Lg. Pr. „ * 
7 0 | 
14 2 8 Wa + 2 
21 = 16 56 == N 
a — 24 | 63 — 64 
= 25 70 Ti 2 
49 = ;0 — 
3 4 = 
Z 1 - | om 15 
: == 112 
f ky 2 
g. Pr | 
"II be" ; 
13 == 3 4 = £ 
6 = 5 52 == 0 
4 2 60 = 70 
g2 = - 1 — 5 
36 = = 23 
4 — 12 22 5 
1 E 
Bre. | b 
ID g = 's 5 
18 = . 
27 = a 2M £ 
36 = A = Z 
45 = yo = : 
ö = 0 
: : 4 193 ” 88 
— 117 == — 
126 = 13 
12 
1 * 
SCHEME 
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SCHEME II. Shewing the difference there is between 
the ſeveral Bodies of Letter, as to Depth, from Brevier 
to Great Primer, inclufive, 


According to this Scheme, which ſhews the Sizes 
of Letter in their Aſcending order. 


Bur. — | 4.2, Bre. 
112 = 126 56 = 63 
104 ==,117 48 = 54 
6 = 108 40 = 45 
8 = 99 2 == "0 
GO — 90 24 = 27 
72 = B81 16 = 18 = 
64 == 72 8 == 9 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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ner 
2 
5 
: 2 20 
= 16 
1 
4 


11 
1 
* | 
. = 7 
E : 48 = 
3 | : | 
| : 6 = - 
: . = 5 Fs 
16 - 
= = 76% | | | 
: : 7 14 
* 2 120 at 
: Sm 
5 5 = ph 
2 | | 
: : bo yas ; bor — 
— 
: | 30 — 70 
2 * 5 
80 wi þ 4 : 
; m. P 
E ] 48 * 
— 5 
3 : 
G 1 = : p 
| 5 - 
16 = 
| : = 21 
1 
4 
7 
Pi 
ca 


50 
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Pica, Eng. Pica. Eng. 
100 90 . 50 == 45 
90 = 81 40 == 36 | 
60 -= 72 30 = 27 
70 == 63 20 = 48 
60 =" 54 10 = 9 

= Pr, Gr. Eng Gr. Pr. 

== 49 30 = 24 
1 3 
go = 40 '20 — 16 
45 36 15 = us 
40 = 32 10 = 8 
35 = 28 * 


The two preceding Schemes are drawn out, to ſhey, , 
Where one Size of Letter falls even with another, whe. in ( 
ther in the Aſcending, or Deſcending order; Thus, to | 
every ninth line of Engliſh falls even with each tenth ma 
line of Pica, and fo on, in the Deſcending order, ac- Let 
cording tothe firſt Scheme: and ſo likewiſe [by re. mu 
verſion] every ten lines of Pica occupy the ſame place Wl the 

with nine lines of Engliſh, in the Aſcending order, j 


purſuant to the ſecond Scheme. 


Sti 

Of Caſting off Copy. r 

f clo 
* caſt off Manuſcript, is unpleaſant and trouble- ters 
A ſome work, which requires great attention; and a m 
therefore ought not to be hurried, but to be done with or | 
deliberation. The firſt thing that is to be done to- in t 
wards Caſting off, is to examine the Copy thoroughly, Sti 
and to take notice, whether it is written tolcrably even, the 


or 


or whether it varies, and is ſometimes cloſe, and then 
wide; or ſmall in one place, and large in another: 
Whether it has Inſertions, either interlined, or in the 
margin; and whether it is much intermixed with Italic: 
nor muſt the Heads, Breaks and other incidents, be 
ed by unobſerved, In thus looking over the Co- 
py, and obſerving the mean run of it, we make ſome 
mark when we obſerve the Manuſcript to be written 
cloſer, or ſmaller than the mean Writing; and ſome 
other mark, where we perceive it to be wider and larger 
than ordinary ; that by theſe means we may allow ac- 
cordingly, when we come to the places that are dif- 
ferently marked. N 


Theſe neceſſary preparations being made, we look 
in our Copy for ſome that runs even, and which ſeems 
to be of the mean hand-writing. Then, having 
made the meaſure for the Work, we ſet a line, in the 
Letter that is deſigned for it, and take notice, how 
much Copy is come into the line in the Stick; whe- 
ther leſs, or more than a line of Manuſcript. And 
as it is ſeldom that neither one nor the other happens, 
we make a mark in the Copy where. the line in the 
Stick ends, and number the words that it contains. 
But becauſe this is not the ſafeſt way for caſting off 
cloſe, we count not only the ſyllables, but even the let- 
ters that are in a line in the Stick; of which we make 
a memorandum, and proceed to ſet off a ſecond, third, 
or fourth line, till a line of Copy falls even with a line 
in the Stick. And as we did to the firſt line in the 
Stick, ſo we do to the other; marking on the MS. 
the end of each line in the Stick, and telling the 
letters 
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letters in each, to ſee how they balance againſt ez 
other. This being carefully done, we begin | 
off each time as many lines of Copy, as we know vil 
make even lines in the Stick; ſaying within ourſelye, 
for example, if 2 lines of Copy make 3 lines in print 
then 4 make 6; 6 make 9g; 8 make 12; and fo on; 
calling every two lines of Copy three lines in print, 


In like manner we ſay, if 4 lines make 5; then } v 
make 10 and ſo on; comparing every four lines of ea 
Copy to five lines in print. men 
And in this manner ve carry our calculation on » Wi cac} 
far as we have occaſion; either for Pages, Forms, ot 1 
Sheets. | \ whe 

The foregoing items for calculating, are intended I pair 
to ſerve where a line of Print takes in le/s than a line ing 
Copy; and therefore, where a line of Print takes in ten 

more than a line of Copy, the Problem is reverſed; I 
and inſtead of ſaying, If 2 lines make g, we ſay, in nat 
this caſe, If g lines of Copy make 2 lines in Prin fore 
then 6 lines make 4; 9 make 6; 12 make 8, and ſo by 
on; counting three lines of Copy to make two lina Wil inte 


in print. And in this manner we carry our calculation 
to what number of Pages, Forms or Sheets we will; 


remembering always to count off ſo many lines of 7 
Copy at once, as we have found they will make even tim 
lines in the Stick. Thus, for example, if 5 lines cat 
make 7, the progreſſion of the figure of 5 is, 10, 15, ma 
20, Sc. and the progreſſion of 7 will be 14, 21 28, WM x 
Sc. : up 


In 
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In counting off Copy after this manner, we take 
notice of the Breaks; and where we judge that one 
vill drive out, we intimate it by a mark of this £ or 
this [ ſhape ; ; and again, where we find that a Break 
will get in, we invert the mark, thus 7 or thus J.— 
And to render theſe marks conſpicuous to the Compo- 
ftor, we write them in the margin, that he may take 
timely notice of, and keep his matter accordingly. 


We alſo take care to make proper allowance for 
Heads to Chapters, Sections, Paragraphs, &c. and 
mention in the margin what Depth of lines is left for 
each, in caſe their matter varies in quantity. 


In examining the ſtate of the Copy we muſt obſerve 
whether it has Abbreviations, that we may guard a- 
gainſt them in caſting off, and allow for them accord- 
ing to the extent of the reſpective words, when writ- 
ten out at length. - 


Italic being a Letter commonly thinner than Ro. 
man, ought likewiſe to be taken notice of. But be- 
fore we attempt this accuracy, we examine the Italic, 
by putting an alphabet of Roman Lower-caſe letters 
into a Stick; and one of Italic upon it, to ſee, whe- 
ther the difference of the laſt is ſo conſiderable as to 
require an allowance to be made, on account of its 
getting in: for Italic as well as Roman, being ſome- 
times cut thicker and thinner in the Face, as well as 
caſt thicker and thinner by the Founder, it may be, 
that what Italic gets in upon the Roman, is ſo trifling 
as not to deſerve regarding, when we are attentive 
upon caſting off, unleſs whole pages of Italic happen 
together; 
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together; in which caſe we make proper allowance 
for its getting in ; as we would do to Black Letter, 
account of its driving out; which is very conſider. 
able; and therefore muſt not be paſſed by unregarded 
in caſting off, in matter that is even intermixt with 
Black; for whereas an alphabet of the Italic in this 
work occupies the width of eleven m's and an n, Ro. 
man takes up twelve m's, and Black thirteen; e. g. 
EEEESEEEEfGfEn 
abcdefghiklmnopgrſstuowxyz. 
abedefghijklmnopꝗrſstuvwxyz. 
abcdefghiklmnopqrſgtuvw{yz. 

Such 1s the circumſpettion that is uſed in caſting of 
Copy, eſpecially where every Column or Page is 0 
be marked off; which tho' it is very tedious, is never. 
theleſs the ſafeſt way; becauſe if we fall into a miſtake 
in one page, we may recover ourſelyes in the next: 
which cannot ſo eaſily be done by thoſe who count the 
Copy off from one Chapter to another, or from Break 
to Break. But tho' this method ſometimes happens to 
fall out tolerably to their expeRtation, they are as of 
ten deceived by it, eſpecially in a long run of cloſe 
Matter; beſides which, we do not find it is a more 
expeditious way 2 Caſting off than the firſt: for the 


manner which the purſuers of this method obſerve, is 
the following ; viz. they count off their Copy to lines 
for Printing from one Chapter, Head or Break to ano- 
ther, taking notice how many lines each of the counted. 
off parts make: and having in this manner caſt off all, 
or the greateſt part of the Copy, they colle& the ſe. 
veral ſums of lines into one; which they reduce 10 

| Pages; 
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pages; the Pages into Forms; and theſe into Sheets; 
and thus they give a tolerable gueſs, how much the 
caſt-off Copy will make, in the Letter and Size pro- 
poſed for the Work: But to aſſign each Sheet, Half- 
ſheet, or Page, its Matter, will be more difficult, and 
take more time, than marking off the Pages at firſt. 
Such caſting- off therefore is next to lumping the Copy: 
and no Compoſitor is to anſwer for the contrary. effects 
thereof; whereas when Copy is caſt off cloſe, and the 
pages marked off; the Compoſitor takes notice how his 
Matter runs; and if he finds that it keeps not even 
with the Copy, he drives either out, or gets in, where 
he conveniently can, to ſhew that he has regard to 
what he is about; but this precaution need not to be 
taken where Copy is caſt off the other way. In the 
mean time, the before-mentioned method for caſting - 
off Copy ought not to be challenged ; becauſe it ſerves 
ſeveral exquiſite purpoſes : for a parcel of Copy being 
caſt off for ſuch Letter, Size, and Number of Sheets, 
may eaſily be known what it will make, either in a 
larger or ſmaller character than it was caſt off for. But 
to explain ourſelves the better upon this head, we will 
endeavour to demonſtrate our Propoſition in the fol- 
lowing manner; viz. | 


Suppoſe a parcel of Copy is caſt off that promiſes to 
make 18 Sheets in Pica, at 38 lines long, and 20 m's 
wide. 


Suppoſe this Copy is to be done in Engliſh ; the 
page 33 lines long, 18 m's wide, How much will 
the whole drive out ? 


U Anſwer, 
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Anſwer, Five Sheets, and 376 letters, or half a page. 


The Pica has 40 letters in a line. 40 times 38 make 
1520 letters; which are contained in 1 one page: 16 
times 4520 make 24320; which 1s the number of let. 
ters in One ſheet: 18 times 24320 make 437760; 
which is the number of letters contained in 18 Sheets 
of Pica, of the above-ſaid demenſions. 


By proceeding in the ſame manner as above, we 
find, that a line of Engliſh. OQaavo of the before-ſaid 
demenſions, has 36 letters; One page 1188; One 
ſheet 19008; and 18 ſheets contain 342144 letters: 
The difference to Pica is, 95616 letters; which make 
5 ſheets and half a page more, in Engliſh—the — 
tity that has drove out. 


And by uſing this method, we may readily know 
with certainty, how much any ſum of letters will drive 
out in a larger character, and get in in a ſmaller; viz, 
By multiplying the number of letters in a line, with 
the number of lines in a page, to find how many letters 
are in a ſingle page: then multiplying the produce 
by 2, gives the number of letters that are in a Form 
of Folio; by 4, for a Form in Quarto; by 8, for 
a Form in Octavo; and by 12, for a Form in 
Twelves. Then having well ſurveyed the Copy, 
and obſerved how one fide of it runs with another, 
we begin to caſt off for Forms, after the following 
manner; viz. 


If 


if 


If 


- 
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If Four fides of Copy go to If 4 fides and à half go to 
a Form ; then a Form; then 
Sides Forms Sides Forms 
1 make 174 1 make 2/9 
2 172 2 419 
3 314 3 273 
4 1 4 879 
5 3 5 s HS 
6 - 1 172 | 6 1 173 
7 1 Os 7 1 69 
8 2 8 1 79 
9 2 174 9 2 
10 2 1/2 10 2 27/9 
11 2 374 11 2 479 
12 3 12 2 273 
20 5 20 4 479 
30 7 112 30 6 213 
40 10 40 8 879 
50 12 1/2 50 11 179 
I/ Five fides of Copy go to | / 5 fides and a half go to 
a Form; then | a Ferm; then | 
Sides Forms Sides Forms 
1 make 175 1 make 2711 
2 275 2 4711 
3 315 3 6/11 
4 45 | 4 8/11 
5 1 | 5 10/11 
6 1 175 6 E 
7 41 7 41 Uh 
8 1 375 8 1 
9 1 475 9 1 711 
10 2 10 2 - 
11 2 175 11 2 
12 2 2/5 | 12 _— 
30 6 30 5 5711 
50 10 50 9 1/11 
2 
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If Six ſides of Copy go to 


a Form; then 
Sides Forms 
1 make 176 
2 173 

3 172 
4 27 
5 5/6 
6 1 
7 1 236 
1 173 
9 1 172 
10 1 273 
11 1 4576 
12 2 
20 3 173 
50 8 173 


If Seven fides of Copy go 
to a Form ; then 
Forms 


177 
277 
377 
477 
577 
677 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
5 


/ Ades and a half go 


FE 05 = i WI 
If 6 fedes and à half go U 


a Form; then 
Sides 


make 


I » + mM WW — 


2/13 
4113 
6/13 
8/13 
10/13 
127/13 
1/13 
3113 


9113 


7113 
9f13 
11713 
871g 
N13 


to a Form; then 


Sides 

1 make 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

>, 1 

9 1 
10 1 
11 1 
12 1 
30 4 

6 


Forms 


2/15 


4115 


6/15 
8715 
273 
475 
14/15 
1/15 
175 
173 


715 


9115 
213 


Thus 
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Thus far, we judge, will be ſufficient to ſhew, that 
this Calculation may be carried on as far as occafion 
ſhall require. In the mean time it is to be obſerved, 
that what has been ſaid and exhibited about Caſting 
off, is underſtood of ſuch Copy that is fairly and regu- 
larly written, as well as thorougly reviſed. 


The whole Copy being regularly written, Authors 
reviſe it; in doing which, they firſt agree with them- 
ſelves, which way they would have their Work done; 
whether the common way, with Capitals to Subſtan- 
tives, and Proper names in Italic; or whether without 
Capitals and nothing in Italic, but what ſhall be under- 
ſcoredin the Copy; of which, and other circumſtances, 
they give notice either at the ſending, or delivering 
of their Copy. To ſhew the degrees of emphaſis or 
ſtreſs of ſelect words, they double-underſcore them, for 
Small Capitals; and draw a ſingle ſtroke under words 
which they deſign for Italic; and if they chuſe no Ca- 
pitals to every Subſtantive, they expreſs the emphaſis 
of a word by beginning it with a Capital letter; but 


they take care either to write, or to alter ſuch an 


intitial letter into a Capital; well knowing, that not 
every one can gueſs where an Author intends an. em- 


phaſis, either in ſpeaking, or in writing, unleſs he in- 


| timates it either by voice, or by diſtinction of letters 


in printing, | 


CHAP. 
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/ Diſtributing, and Laying of Caſes. 


ISTRIBUTING, or conveying the different 
| Sorts of Letter to their reſpective apartments, is 
commonly the firſt of a Compſitor's Practical Exer. 
ciſes; though it would be found more fafe and advantage. 
ous to maſter and man, where this cuſtom ſometimes 
traverſed, and Compoſing made antecedent to Diſtribut. 
ing; which depends upon a perfect knowledge of what is 
or ought to be contained in each of the different Boxes 
in a pair of Caſes: But becauſe the diſpoſition of Sorts 
differs almoſt in every Printing-houſe, more or leſs, it 
follows, that ſuch irregularities muſt have their effects 
accordingly ; of which we do not want for inſtances, 
The firſt that offers itſelf to our obſervation, is the loſ 
which a Compoſitor ſuſtains, every time he changes 
his place of work; for, being unacquainted with the 
the ſituation of each Sort, he is hindred, for ſome 
time, in his quick and ready way of driſtributing; which 
might be eaſily prevented, were it not for that empty 
plea, That ſuch a diſpoſition of Sorts is moſt proper, 
becauſe it is the ſame at my Maſter's; whereas it 
would be more conducive to Uniformity, were Eſta- 
bliſhers of new Houſes to follow the method which is 
obſerved in one or another of the principal Printing- 


houſes, with reſpett to Laying of Caſes. 
Another 
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Another evil chat reſults from diſregard to the point 
under conſideration, affects chiefly a maſter, in that 
ſome Compoſitors rather than charge their memory 
with the different ſituation of ſome few Sorts, tranſ- 
poſe them into ſuch Boxes as contain them at their laſt 
place of work; but whereby the diſpoſition of letters, 
in that Roman Caſe at leaſt, is deſtroyed; and the 
tranſpoſed Sorts not being replaced, the Boxes become 
receptacles of confuſion: for the right Sorts being diſtri- 
buted upon, the. undermoſt are rendered uſeleſs; be- 
cauſe they are not expected to lodge in quarters that 
were not aſſigned them: and therefore, if the hid- 


mes 
but. den Sorts happen to run ſhort, they muſt be caſt. 
at is We repeat it, therefore, as our opinion, that it 


would prove a preſervative to a clean pair of Caſes, 
were they filled and provided with Letter for a new 
Compoſitor to begin his work upon; that by Com- 
poſing firſt, he may acquaint himſelf” with the contents 
of his Boxes, and be the better prepared for Diſtri- 
buting. | 

And now we have ſhewn the reaſonableneſs of Com- 
poſing being the firſt part of a Compoſitor's buſineſs 
in a new place of work; we may with the more free- 
dom ſay, that it is unreaſonable even to permit a be- 
ginner to attempt Diſtributing, till we are well aſſured, 
chat he has acquired a competent knowledge as well of 
his Letters, as Boxes, by Compoſing. To make there- 


Ita fre a young Apprentice the ſooner fit for Diſtributing, 
h Is he ſhould be told that there are ſome letters that reſem- 
ng: ble others; and at the ſame time be ſhewn how to diſ- 


inguiſh one from another; viz. b from q, and d from 
P- 
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p, | from I, n from u, c. And to try whether he 
has a perſett knowledge to diſtinguiſh ſuch letters a 
are ſimilar to others, let the young Compolitor diftri. 
bute a handful of broken matter into an empty Caſe; 
and, if upon examining, the before-mentioned Sorts are 
found in their proper Boxes, he may be truſted to dif. 
tribute for himſelf. But before he proceeds, he ſhould 
be cautioned ; 


1. Not to take up too much at firſt, that if he ſhould 
break his handfyl, he may have the leſs Pie to difir. 
bute : which he is to do before he takes up a freſh 
handful. * 
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2. Not to throw letters in with their Face down. 
wards; becauſe it batters them. 


3. Not to diſtribute his Caſe too full; becauſe i 
creates Pic: with other ſuch admonitions a ſhall be 
of ſervice to him. 


© 22 2 


* 


Though it is common in diſtributing to begin tal. 
ing up at the head of pages, and to hold the Face a 
the Letter towards us; as alſo with the two fore- 
fingers of. our right hand to draw forwards as much df 
the Matter as we can conveniently hold between then 
and the ball end of our thumb; yet ſome Compoſiton 
chuſe a contrary method; in that they begin taking up 
at the bottom of pages, holding the Face of the Let 
ter from them, and uſing the thumb of their right 
hand to puſh forwards as much of the Matter, as their 
two fore-fingers can- conveniently turn upon the ball 
end of their thumb: But which of the two has the ad- 


vantage 
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vantage, we cannot tell; becauſe both are obliged to 
purſue the ſame thing: both muſt read and ſpell what 
they take between their fingers; and both muſt ſquab- 
ble and work the letters aſkew, to drop each Sort with 
more quickneſs into its proper Box. 


Sometimes letters are more or leſs ſlippery in dailri- 
buting, and their wetneſs affects the fingers, and thumb, 

by making them ſupple, and unfit for the nimble diſpo- 
ling of the former into their proper apartments; which 
commonly happens when a Form is not well rinced, 
eſpecially where the Letter is ſmall, and old, and withal 
waſhed with old lye that has much ink in it; which 
makes it difficult to rince a Form fo clean as to prevent 
Letter from being ſlippery. In ſuch caſe we keep a 
piece of Alum in a convenient Box, to pinch it now 
and then between our fingexs; which contraQts the grain 
of the ſkin, and the dilated pores of the fingers again: 
or elſe we wet our ſlippery Letter with water which 
Alum has been diffolved in. But to fave our fingers, 
vithout adhibiting this remedy, we uſe more than com- 
mon pains in laying up a Form, the Letter whereof we 
apprehend will be ſhppery, for the above reaſons. We 
do therefore not content ourſelves with opening our 
Form well, and working the water into it till it comes 
off clear; but we lock the Form up again, and rear it, 
with the Face to the wall of the Sink, where we rince 


the back of the Form of what adheres to it of the old 


and inky lye that is ſunk, and by locking up, forced 
down between the letters. And to do ſtill more, we 
waſh and clean our Letter-board ſo long till nothing 
remains that can add to the ſoil that ſhall drain from 

X between 
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between the Letter, after it has beck anlocked again, 
This additional trouble in laying up particular Form 
has often been recompenſed with making them fit for 
diſtributing, without any other help. . 


On the other hand, new Letter that is not well 
dreſſed, and harbours Burs or other regularities, i Is 
apt to ſtick; and therefore we wet it with water in which 
Soap has been diſſolved; which makes the letter glide 
freely from between our fingers. But when Letter 
ſticks on account of having long ſtood in Chaſes, or 
being put up without rincing, our common way fo 
opening it is, to power boiling hot water over it; and 
If that takes no eſſect after half an hour's ſoaking, ve 
repeat the experiment, which then commonly fucceeds. 


10 by 252 * 


Of Laying of Caſes. 


AYING of Caſcs implies nothing elſe but filling 

them with Sorts of a new Fount of Letter. In 
lay ing of Caſes we obſerve,” whether they are whole, 
clean, and lined. If they are new they want lining, 
in courle; unlels we®approve of the Joiners way of 
lining them; who paſte blue paper all over the bottom, 
belore they ſaſten the Frame of the Boxes on. But 
though this may do well enough for an Upper Caſe, 
where moſt Sorts are but ſeldom diſtributed; yet lin- 
ing the Boxes of a Lower Caſe ſeparately, and eſpeci- 
ally the whole and half Boxes there, is the much bet- 
ter. method: for when the blue paper becomes damp 


by wet letters, it ſpreads its moiſture, and affects the 
paſte 
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paſte, which being diluted, the blue paper ſoon decays, 
and occaſions the bottom to warp, and to ſeparate from 

xes; whereas ſingle linings may be taken out and 
changed as often as occaſion may require. In lining 
therefore the whole and half-boxes of a Lower Caſe, we 
chuſe ſound writing-paper, that has not been printed 
on; which we double, and fold the ſides in, yet ſo that 
they may turn up a little- againſt the fides of a Box, 
though leaſt againſt the upper fide. _ But as to the ſmall 
or quarter-boxes of a Lower caſe, ſmooth wrapper, - 
cut out into ſquare Scantlings, ſomething bigger than 
the circumference of each Box, makes ** lining for 
them. 

When ve are about laying our Caſes, ve conſider 
the weight of the Fount, that we may lay no more 
Sets of Caſes than the Fount will carry on Hands: 
for tolay up too many Sets would be but weakening a 
Fount; though we have Seventeen Sets of Caſes laid 
of the ſame Letter, to carry on the ſame number of 
Hands, upon the ſame Work; which ſhews the very 
uncommon Weight of that Fount. 


Being now prepared with proper Caſes, we peaks to 
lay our Letter, filling each Box moderately with its 
Sort, and putting the reſt up in their Coffins; in which 
every one follows his own judgment, and places them 
ſo as to find, without much trouble, the Sorts which he 
ſhall want to perfect, or to fill his Caſe. again. Ac- 
cordingly when we have filled our Boxes, we put the 
remaining Sorts by in the following manner, viz. 


X 2 1. The 


* 
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1. The Latin Sort, ci mquvxæ & &, in 
Baſket. ; 
2. The Engliſh Whole-box * adenory, 
in a Baſket. 
3- The Long-box Sorts, b git in a 
Baſket. 


4. The Quarter- box Sarts, a fl 12165 Sc. in 
a Baſket. 


5. Accented Letters, Small Capitals, and Fi iure, 
in a Baſket, 


6. Capitals, Spaces, and Quardrats, in a Baſket. 


Though ranging the Sorts in this order ſhould take 
up fix Baſkets at firſt, they will ſoon be reduced to leſs, 
if the Letter is making up; and to till leſs, after it 
has been made perfect; when all the dormant Sorts 
perhaps will go into one Baſket. But inſtead of 
Baſkets, well-eſtabliſhed Printers provide Fount Caſes, 
for holding ſuperiluous Sorts, and ſuch as do not al- 
ways circulate alike; which cannot fail proving of 
ſervice; and might be of ſtill more benefit, were the 
Model of a Fount Caſe different from a common Lower 
Caſe, as to length and breadth, and not of ſuch an 
extraordinary depth ; whereby the bottom of the ſmall 
Boxes is rendered inacceſſible. Hence it 1s no great 
matter of aſtoniſhment, if a Sort ſhould be counted 
wanting that cannot be got out of theſe incloſures 
without much trouble and loſs of time, beſides da- 


maging the letters in getting them out by the help of a 
bodlkin, 
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bodkin, knife, or other hurtful inſtrument. Neither 
can it be ſuppoſed, that after the Boxes of the ſeve- 
ral Sets are filled with them, all the remaining petty 
Sorts in a Fount Caſe ſhould be wanted beſides. The 
Plan of Fount Caſes, therefore, calls for an alteration, 
if they are to be more uſeful than they are at preſent. 
But leſt we ſhould” be thought too forward, by thoſe 
who approve of the modern make of Fount Caſes, we 
would be underſtood to mean here all along thoſe of 
the antiquated contrivance, that confines their ſhape, 
and circumference of Boxes, to a common Lower 
Caſe, in every reſpect beſides the profundity of the 


former. 
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C n AN 1x. 
Of Compoling. 


1 POSING is the mean and grand occupation 
of the perſon that has made himſelf perſedi in the 
Art of ranging and digeſting Fuſil Types into that or. 
der and harmony in which they appear * Pape, 
when printed. 


Compoling is a term that includes ſeveral "other ex. 
erciſes as well of the mind as body; for when weare 
faid to Compole, we are at the ſame time engaged in 
Reading and Spelling what we are compoſing, as well 
as in taking care to Space and to Juſtify our Matter, 
But that we may obſerve a method in treating this Chap- 
ter of Compoſing, we will make our beginning with 
what goes immediately before it, and conſiſts in mal. 
ing the Meaſure for the Work a Compoſitor is to go 
upon. 

For making of Meaſures we have the beſt method 
here in England, where we uſe m's laid the flat way, for 
that purpoſe. But before a Compoſitor begins a Work, 
he is, or ought to be directed, how many m's wide, 
and how many lines long he is to make a page of it. 
Accordingly if our work is a Manuſcript, we put the 
ordered number of m's into our Compofing-ſtick, and 
faſten them between the Head and Cheeks of it, as 


tight as we are uſed to juſtify all our Matter. But if 
it 
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it is printed Copy, and we are to keep to the ſame lines 
and pages, we do not content ourſelves with having 
made our meaſure to ſuch a number of m's as anſwer 
to the width of our Copy ; but we compare the Face 
of the Letter in the Copy, and of the Letter be- 
fore us: and examine whether they are of the ſame 
thin or thick cut; and whether they ſeem to be caſt 
equally thick, or thin: to find out which, we look 
for a very cloſe line in our Copy, which we ſet off, to 
ſee how it comes into the meaſure made to m's. Ac- 
cordingly if we find that the Letter of our Copy is 
either cut or caſt thicker than the Letter before us, 
and we apprehend that we ſhall be cramped to get in 
line for line where the matter runs cloſe, we make our 
meaſure an n-quadrat wider, for our own convenience, 
and ſkrew our line up tight and ſtiff, On the other 
hand, if a cloſe line comes freely into our meaſure, 
and admits of ſome Spaces beſides, we judge that the 
Letter of the Copy is either cut or caſt thinner thah the 
Letter before us, and therefore make our meaſure an 
n-quadrat narrower, rather than to ſquander away 
Spaces, and prejudicing ourſelves by ws wide and 


open. 

Though it is common to make our meaſure by m's 
of the Letter on which the work is to be done, it would 
be nevertheleſs more advantageous, were it made a 
Rule, that All meaſures for Folio's and Quarto's ſhould 
be made to m's of the Engliſh Body ; all meaſures for 
Ottavo's, again, to Pica m's; and all meaſures for 
Twelves, and leſs ſizes, to m's of the Long Primer. 
And becauſe in large Printing-houſes it happens that 

Y different 
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different Founts of the ſame Body, but not of the 
ſame Size, are ſometimes employed, it is abſolu 
neceſſary to uſe always m's of one and the ſame Fount 
of Letter, to make our meaſures by : for which reaſon 
it would be proper to keep a ſufficient number of 
Engliſh, Pica, and Longprimer m's in a convenient 
place, on purpoſe to make meaſures by. The benefit 
of ſuch a regulation would ſoon be perceived, in faving 
the trouble of cutting Scabbards, Leads, Rules, &:. 
to ſeveral meaſures that differ ſometimes not a com- 
mon Space of each other, on account of the different 
Sizes of the ſame Body of Letter not filling the n 
meaſure alike full. 

Having made and ſecured our meaſure, we look 
for a Setting Rule ; which, if it anſwers exactly to the 
meaſure, ſerves to give us notice when our Stick by 
falling or other accidents has Given: otherwiſe ve 
cut a Rule, to fit the meaſure exattly, by which ve 
try our ſtick when it has had any caſualties. 


Being provided with a Caſe full of Letter, a true 
Compoſing Stick, and a ſquare Galley, we go about 
Compoſing ; but firſt look our Copy over, which we 
will ſuppoſe to be a manuſcript. Accordingly we take 
notice whether it is written in Half Sheets, Whole 
Sheets, or in Quires: whether only one or both ſides 
have writing on them; and whether each fide, or each 
leaf only, have folio's. But what, we look more nar- 
rowly for is, Whether the Copy is written fair and le- 
gible ; and whether it is ſpelled and pointed according 
to the modern way. If therefore it happens that the 


Copy turns out to our liking, we wiſh the Work to 
F laſt 
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laſt long; whereas if it proves otherwiſe, we are glad 
to have done with it, eſpecially if the Author ſhould 
chance to be a humourous Gentleman, and unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of Printing ; for then a Compoſitor 
is obliged to conform to the fancy of his Author, and 
ſometimes to huddle his work up in ſuch a manner as 
expoſes both him and his Maſter; whereas the Gen- 
tleman that purſues the elaboration of this Plan, and 
leaves the gracing of his Work to the judgment of the 
Printer, ſeldom finds room to be diſſatisfied _ that 
core. 

By the Laws of Printing, indeed, a Compoſitor 
ſhould abide by his Copy, and not vary from it, that 
he may clear himſelf, in caſe he ſhould be charged 
with having made a fault. But this good law is now 
looked upon as obſolete, and moſt Authors expect the 
Printer to ſpell, point, and digeſt their Copy, that it 
may be intelligible and ſignificant to the Reader; which 
is what a Compoſitor and the Correttor jointly have 
regard to, in Works of their own language, elſe many 
good books would be laid afide, becauſe it would re- 
quire as much patience to read them as books did, 
when no Points or Notations were uſed; and when 4 
nothing but a cloſe attention to the ſenſe made the 


ſubject intelligible. 


Pointing, therefore, as well as Spelling and Metho- 
dizing ſome Author's Copies, being now become part of 
a Compoſitor's buſineſs, it ſhews how neceſſary it is for 
Maſter Printers to be deliberate in chuſing Apprentices 
for the Caſe, and not to fix upon any but ſuch as have 
either had a liberal education, or at leaſt are perfekt i in 

d writing 
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writing and reading their own language, beſides having 
a taſte of Latin, and ſome notions of Greek and He. 


brew; and, withal, diſcover a genius that is capable 
of being cultivated and improved in ſuch knowl 


as contributes to exerciſe the Art with addreſs and judg: 


ment. Had this been always the aim and objett of the 
Planters and Nurſers of our Art, Printing would make 
a more reſpettable figure, and be more diſtinguiſhed 
from mechanical buſineſs. But the hopes of gaining 
by apprentices, make ſome (maſter) printers not con- 
gern themſelves about capacity, but are contented 
with a lad that can read in the Bible, whom they think 
ſuſhciently qualified to compoſe Street Pamphlets and 
Half. penny Volumes. In the mean time the young man 
is injured: for, being out of his time, he is thruſt 
upon the trade, empty and ignorant of what is required 
of a good workman. But that we may not go further 
in this digreſſion, we will return to obſerying the moſt 
material circumſtances, that come under the conſider. 
ation of Compoſitors, in purſuing their buſineſs. 

Having therefore taken notice of the ſtate of our 
Copy, and knoying into what Heads and Syb-heads 
the Matter is divided, we fold and place one leaf or 
more of it before us, and begin our work, with come 
poling as many lines as the length of our pages is to 
conſiſt of, heſides one line more, inſtead of the direc- 
tion line; and then we cut a Scabbard or Riglet for a 
Gage, to meaſure and to make up all our pages by. 
But before we actually begin to compoſe, we ſhould 
þe informed, either by the Author, or Maſter, after 
what manner our work is to þe dane; whether the old 
| | Way, 
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way, with Capitals to Subſtantives, and Italic to Pro- 
per names, or after the more neat practice, all in Ro- 
man, and Capitals to Proper names and Emphatical 
words. Accordingly if the firſt method is to be obſerved, 
we put a Capital letter, not only to all Subſtantives, 
but alſo upon the following occaſions ; viz. 

1. After a Full-point, that denotes the concluſion 
of a Sentence; but not after one that ſtands for a 
mark of Abbreviation. | 

2. To Proper names of Men and Women; which 
are put in Italic beſides. | 

3, To names of Kingdoms, Provinces, Cities, 
Mountains, and Rivers; which are put in Italic be- 
lides, 

4. To names of Arts and Sciences; as alſo of thoſe 
that profeſs them. HF ts; 

5. To names of Dignity and Quality, whether 
Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, or Military. 

6. To names of Feſtivals. 

7. To words that expreſs the Title of the Subject. 


On the other hand; if a work is to be done in the 
more modern and neater way, we pay no regat@to put 
any thing in Italic, but what is underſcored in our Co- 
to py; neither do we drown the beauty of Roman Lower- 
c- caſe Sorts by gracing every Subſtantive with a Capital; 
"2 HF but only ſuch as are Proper names, or words of par- 
ticular ſignification and emphaſis. | 

It being a rule to begin the firſt page of the work 
vith the nominal part of it, and to ſet it off conſpicu- 
gully beſides, we conſider the ſize of our work, and 

chuſe 
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chuſe a Head - piece for it; which we place at the top 


of the firſt page, and then ſet the Name of the wary 
by way of a Half-Title; each line in Letter a ſize le 
than we propoſe to uſe in the mean Title; which ling 
we branch out, with ſuitable diſtances between, yet { 
that we ſecure as much room, at leaſt, as the depth of the 
Fac, beſides two lines of Matter after it, does require, 
But the want of room for all this, ſometimes obliges ug 
either to reduce the Head-piece, or elſe to contra the 
Head itſelf, and to leſſen the Whites between. 


Beſides Head- pieces, Flower-pieces, and broad Slips 
that are uſed to dreſs the Head of the firſt page of the 
Body of the work, we are ſometimes directed to ſet 
Head off with nothing elſe but a double, or two double 
Rules; which we call, a Plain Head ; but which Rule 
are not ſo readily -applied as may be imagined; for 
they ſhould be dreſſed ſo as to appear of the ſame Face, 
and of the ſame exact length; and with ſuch diſtance; 
between Rule and Rule, as ſhew a connexion to each 
other, and diſplay that ſymmetry which they are capa 
ble of, provided they are under the management of 
ncat Compoſitor. 3 
The firſt page being made up to the length of the 
number of lines of which it is to conſiſt, we ſet the 
Direction line, that ſhews the firſt word of the next 
page. But becauſe it is the firſt page of a Sheet, we put 
a Signature to it; and becauſe it is the firſt page of the 
Body of the Work, we begin the ſeries of Signatures 
with B; which is prattiſed in England only, but not al- 
ways obſerved neither, becauſe ſometimes the Body of 


a work is begunwith A, conformable to the method of 
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all other Printing nations; in which laſt caſe it will 
de difficult.for a Compoſitor to alter his folio's by the 
Tables of them, unleſs he remembers at every Impo- 
eng, that the work was begun with A, and therefore 
he ought to advance his folio's to a whole ſheet from 
what they are in the Table of folio's. Conſidering 
therefore that we begin the Body of almoſt every work 
vith the Signature of B, it ought to be made a Gene- 
ul rule, to begin the Body of every work with B; 
whereby the Table of folio's will be of real ſervice to 
2 the figures of each ſheet by. 

In ſpeaking” c of Signatures, it will not be imperti- 
nent to mention, that W' ĩs not uſed to ſerve for a Sig- 
nature; and that it would be more proper to employ 
the conſonant than the vowel U for that purpoſe; the 
V being of that original form as has given W its ſhape: 
vhertas the open U is of a modern formation. 
Signatures being always taken care to be put tothe 
proper pages, our chief concern ſhould be (as often 
as ve are finiſhing' a firſt page of a ſheet) to conſider, 
whether any thing elſe is to go into the Direction line 
of the firſt page in a ſheet; for if the work makes ſe- 
veral Volumes, each firſt page of the ſheet expreſs 
| the themrefpeRtively at the beginning of the Direction line: 
next and if it is a work that is publiſhed in Numbers, the 
put ſucceſſion of them is carried on in the like manneri; 
the mough we ſee no reaſon for making this encroachment 
ures Wi upon! the Direction line, 'when Prgprietors are at the 
al. charge of printed Covers to each Number; which 
7 of vill ſerye to take off the reflection which hereafter 
d of 1 poſſibly 
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poſſibly may be made, that Gentlemen in ſuch times 
could not purchaſe a conſiderable Work, unleſs h 
ſmall parcels. 


Our firſt page having now its length to the Gage, th, 
room which the Running title occupies is till to be 
filled up; which is done without much trouble, by 
driving the Head out ſo much more, unleſs it ſhould 
be thought beſt to drive the Head-piece down as much 
as the Running title makes; which however is done 
but by few, eſpecially where it is a Cut of a conſider. 
able proportion, as to depth. But where pages have 
Flower- pieces, Slips, or Rules at the head, it is cuſſo. 
mary to put the Folio, inſtead of the Running title 
over them. 


We proceed now to the Second page; to which we 
begin to ſet the Running title, in proportion to the Le. 
ter of the work, and according to the quantity of mat 
ter, either in Capitals, Small Capitals, or Italic: 
for it is not often that Running titles are ſo conciſe a 
to admit of being ſet in Capitals ; but are commonly di- 
vided into two lines; and ſometimes made very trouble- 
ſome to the Compoſitor beſides, by crouding the Pam 
and Sub- parts of a work, ſuch as Book, Chap. Sc. in- 
to the corners of them; or by changing the Running 
title with the Head of every Chapter: in which caſes 
particularly, it would ſeem an ungenerous view in one 
who ſhould diſpute comprehending Running titles un- 
der our calculations concerning the merits of a work. 


The Running title being ſet, we put a ſuitable dil- 
tance between that and the Matter; and therefore con- 
| ſidet 
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der the Bearings off of our letters in the Running 
title: for if it conſiſts of all Capitals that have no de- 
ſcending letters amongſt them, and runs throughout the 
work, two Scabbards of a middling ſize will be ſuffi- 


cient to ſeparate the Running title from the Matter; 


whereas two thick Scabbards will make no more than a 
proper diſtance, where Running titles are in Italic, 
or mixed with it, and withal have deſcending letters 
among them. But in this caſe, as in others, we have 
regard to proportion, and make a difference in diſ- 
tances, agreeable to the fize as well of the Letter as 
Page. 

The firſt page of the Work being ſettled, and the 
Running title begun with the Second page, we proceed 
to work in good earneſt, and according to ſuch rules 
as have been obſerved by Compoſitors that have been 


diſtinguiſhed for the ſolidity of their judgment. But 


becauſe we fear that we cannot enter upon mentioning 
even the moſt frequent Circumſtances in Compoſing, 
without running into a prolixity that might offend ſome 
of our Readers, - we will avoid it by giving a curſory 
ſketch of the following inſtances, viz. 


When we uſe a Diviſorium (commonly called V:/o- 
rum), we chuſe to move it each time downwards, to 
compoſe what by that means appears from under the 
Viſorum ; becauſe we find it more ſafe againſt Outs 
and Doubles, to compoſe from above it rather than un- 
der it. | $7 
In Compoling we employ our eyes with the ſame 


ag lity as we do our hand; for we caſt our eyes upon 
Z every 
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every letter we aim at, at the ſame moment that ve 
move our hand to take it up: neither do we loſe our 
time in looking at our Copy for every word we com- 
poſe y but take as many words into our memory as we 
can well retain; which we ſpell as we take up the let. 
ters for them; and having done with what we had 
taken into our thoughts, we give a glance to our Copy 
again, to furniſh our memory with a freſh ſupply of 
words. But this can be done only in printed Copy, and 
in ſuch Manuſcripts as are written fair, and are free 
from Inſertions and Interlineations ; a bad-written or 
intricate Copy requiring a much longer and cloſer ap- 
plication of the eye, and keeping it continually upon 
the ſtretch. In the mean time, as often as we juſtify a 
line, we fee whether we have taken wrong letters up, 
and change them accordingly. 


In taking up a letter, we make our aim at one that 


lies with its Face towards the right hand, and with the 
Nick from us, that ſo we may take the letter up by the 
Head, and convey it nimbly into the Compoſing Stick, 
without hugging it between our fingers, or knocking 
it about the Stick. | 


If we are upon Work in our own, or ſuch other 
language as we are well acquainted with, we take no- 
tice to correct or change ſuch words as we are ſure to 
be wrong. But this care 1s not acknowledged by every 
Author; for ſome obſtinately refuſe to truſt to a 
Compoſitor's judgment, and rather propagate errors 
than permit a Printer to correct ſuch faults as ſome 
Authors cannot mend, but rely upon the reftitude of 


the book from which they copied. 


Where 


\ 
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Where work is divided into Heads and Sub-heads, 
the firſt are diſtinguiſhed by Italic of a ſize larger than 
the Subject matter, if it is in Roman; whereas Sub- 
heads are ſet in Italic of the Body of the work: 
which is alſo done to Heads in work of larger Letter 
than Engliſh, and ſometimes even in work of that ſize 
of Letter. 

After a Fac, Flowered letter, and Two-line letter, 
it is cuſtomary to put the next letter a Capital, 
when the word conſiſts of more than one ſyllable; 
whereas we ſet the whole word in Capitals, if it is a 
monoſyllable. It would therefore have the appearance 
of a blunder, were we to follow the French, who often 
put a Capital after a Two-line letter, and the reſt of 
the word in Small Capitals. 


If a Fac or Flowered letter be deeper than the Com- 
poling Stick, we meaſure the exatt width of it by Quo- 
tations, or common Quadrats; ; which we put into 
our Stick, and the Fac into the Galley, and then 
compoſe and empty each time ſo many lines as our 
meaſure in the Stick will allow, till we haye compoſed 
lo many as reach ſomething beyond the Depth of the 
Fac, that by juſtifying it up to the lines, its touching 
the letters underneath may be prevented. | 

Capitals being enſigns of honour and dignity, we 
ſpace, properly, all ſuch Words as are ſet in Capitals, 
to ſet them off more conſpicuouſly : and this we do 
not only to words at length, but alſo to ſuch as are 
abridged ; yet not to dates of years that are expreſſed 


by Numeral Capitals. 
Z 2 Where 
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Where a line breaks off at the end of a Paragraph, 
we endeavour to make it of a tolerable length ; and 
therefore keep ſome lines before a Break-line accord. 
ingly, that by driving out, or elſe by getting in, we may 
come to a handſome Break-line: for it 1s equally vex. 
atious to a Compoſitor, whether a Break-line happens to 
be too ſhort, or too long. And though it is very com. 
mon with the French to begin a page with a Break. line 
whoſe major part conſiſts of matter, it does not ſuit an 
Engliſh eye; for in ſuch caſe we make a page either a line 
longer, or ſhorter, rather than ſee a piece of a line a 
the Head of a page. But at the ſame time that wee. 
gard this, we take care to hide the caſualty in one page, 
by making the reverſe ſide of the ſame length: for the 
true length of a page does not conſiſt in its being filled 
up with Sticks and Quadrats to the mark of the Gage; 
but rather in making the laſt lines of an uneven and an 
even page to fall on the Back of each other: hencea 
page cannot be faid to be of a right length, that has: 
Break-line at the bottom, with the Catch-word, or Di- 
reQtion, and ſometimes even with a Signature in it. Nor 
is it elegant to ſuffer the penultime line of a page to be 
a ſhort Break-line, with a White: line between that and 
the Direction: line, to make the page anſwer the length 
of the Gage; but which does not excuſe it from being 
called too-ſhort : that therefore it would be adviſeable 


to deſiſt from fancying it improper to make the Firlt 
line of a paragraph the very laſt line of a page; of 
which all other Printing Nations make not the leaſt 


ſcruple. But the method of putting a White between 
the 
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the Direction and Matter that runs on, 1s a glaring 
inſtance of a Compoſitor's being either very igno- 
rant of his buſineſs, or elſe cager after Fat; for the 
ſake of which, ſome will hazard their credit, rather 
than loſe a line that can be drove out, by Spacing, or 
otherwiſe, | 

Every Firſt line of a new Paragraph, or Sentence 
that does not begin with a Two-line letter, we indent 
an m- quadrat, whatever ſize the letter of our work 
is of, In this Article of breaking. off the , Matter, 
Gentlemen vary, as in other inſtances: for ſome carry 
the Argument of a Poſition to a great length, before 
they relieve a reader in his attention, by breaking off 
a Paragraph; whereas others are ſo ſententious in their 
writing, that they break off almoſt at every place that 
will admit of a Full-point. But in this as well as the 
preceding caſe we always follow a Gentleman's choice, 
unleſs the Printer, upon particular occaſions, finds it 
neceſſary either to multiply or to reduce the Breaks 
in the Copy, where it may be done with propriety, in 
order to condu the compals of a piece or fragment 
of work; in which caſe Gentlemen ought not to. croſs 
a Printer's judgment, by obſtinately refuſing to com- 
ply with the endeavours that are uſed to make work 
look uniform. In the mean time it is requiſite for 
Writers to make the beginning of a new Paragraph 
always conſpicuous to a Compolitor, by indenting 
the firſt line thereof far enough to diſtinguiſh it 
from the preceding line, in caſe it ſhould be quite 
full, | 


Though 
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Though our work ſhould be done all in Roman, yet 


where words intervene of a foreign language, we py 
them in Italic, unleſs Authors will have them appear in 
their proper characters: in which caſe it is highly ne. 
ceſſary ſuch words ſhould be written by themſelves, fair 
and right, that they may be cut in wood accordingly, 
which, after it is done, will admit of no correcting. 
Many more Hints, relating to Compoſing, might be 
added to theſe, for the information of Learners of our 
Art, were we not ſure that Practice, and taking notice 
how things are done by Good Workmen, will be of more 
ſervice to them than laying down Rules for managing 
Work properly; ſince this is the duty of him that has 
an Apprentice under his tuition ; and therefore ought 
to forward him in every thing that can give him an 
early apprehenſion of his buſineſs; in which every 
generous man takes pleaſure to acquit himſelf, pro- 
vided he finds that his endeavours are beſtowed upon 
a Youth that is not indocile, but beſides capacity, 
ſhews an eagerneſs to become acquainted with the 
Principles of the Art, that he may practiſe the ſame 
with the more readineſs to the ſatisfattion of his Maſter, 
and to the advancement of his own intereſt. What- 
ever Apprentice engages in a choſen profeſſion upon 
theſe principles, cannot fail of ſucceeding in his emu. 
lation, becauſe every one will be ready to ſatisfy his 
inquiries concerning buſineſs; whereas ſluggiſh and 
indolent Youths, that diſcover an innate averſion to 
ſettled buſineſs, and take no advantage of their educa- 
tion, are left to themſelves and their idle habit, that 


they may rue their negligence when they become leſs 
dependent 
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dependent on their Maſter. To rouſe ſuch from the 

of their untowardneſs, we ſhall give ourſelves 
no trouble: but it is for the ſake of the former, that we 
conclude this Chapter with the following Obſervations, 
viz. 

After the Body of a Volume is done, the Contents, 
ſometimes, follow next, though they belong more pro- 
perly to the beginning part of a Book; for which rea- 
ſon we ſhall defer ſpeaking of them to another place. 
But what commonly is put after the Matter, is the 
Index; which is cuſtomary to be done in Letter two 
ſzes leſs than that of the Work, provided the compals 
thereof, or other circumſtances, will ſuit it. 


We always begin an Index upon an uneven page, 
and put a Slip, or Double rule, at the Head thereof. 
And though we ſet Running titles to an Index, we rarely 
put Folio's to them; unleſs it is to recommend a Book 
for the extraordinary number of its pages : for as an In- 
dex does not refer to its own Matter by figures, they 
ſeem needleſs in this caſe. The Signatures, however, 


are always carried on regularly, to the laſt whole or 
half ſheet of the work. 


It is common to ſet the Subject word of each Ar- 
cle in Italic, and all the reſt in Roman; indenting 
all the matter an m-quadrat that makes above one line, 


If we find that we have room for it, we make a line 
of the word Page; which we juſtify to ſtand over the 
ends of the lines, where the figures fall: elſe we pre- 
ix the ſaid word to the firſt figure or figures of each 
Page, or Column. | | 


We 
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We take notice, whether the Subject words are 
ranged Alphabetically ; and we tranſpoſe them and 
what belongs to them accordingly, if we find them 
otherwiſe, though it is not a Compoſitor's duty, eſpe. 
cially where he has no expeRation of being ſatisfied 
for it. | 

Where Figures have a regular ſucceſſion, we put a 
Comma after each folio; and where their order breaks 
off, we uſe a Full-point. Thus, for example, after 
5, 6, 7, 8 we put Comma's; whereas after 12. 16, 
19. 24 we uſe Full-points. But to fave Figures and 
Comma's, we denote a ſucceſſion of the former by 
putting a Rule betwixt the firſt and laſt figures; thus, 
5—8. Again, if an Article has been collected from 
two pages, the folio of the ſecond is ſupplied by /g. or 
ſequente ; and by /qq. or ſequentibus, where an Article is 
touched upon in different ſucceeding pages. 


We put no Full-point after the laſt figures, becauſe 
we judge, that their ſtanding at the end of a line isa 
ſufficient ſtop. | 


Neither do we put a Comma nor Full-point to the 
laſt word of an Article, in a wide meaſure and open 
matter: but it is not improper to uſe a Comma at the 
end of every Article, in narrow columns; or where 
figures are put after the matter, inſtead of running 
them to the end of a line. 


If we have occaſion to drive out, we put each lead- 
ing letter of the Alphabet in a line by itſelf, with ſuch 
diſtances before and after as do not look prepoſterous. 


On the other hand, if we apprehend that we ſhall want 
| room, 
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15 ,com, we begin the matter at the change af each Alpha 

"PR betical letter with a lean-faced r letter, r. 
White-line before it. 

In caſe the Index fls the laſt ſheet or half. ſheet, the 
Work is ſaid to be finiſhed, though in reality it has 
not been begun, becauſe the Title, Dedication, Pre- 
face, IntroduQtion, Summaries, and whatever elſe pre- 
cedes the Body of the work, are ſtill todo; and are 
ſuch Parts as try not only a Compoſitor's judgment, 
but alfo patience : for as to the Title, it is a Summary 
+ by Relation of the mean ſubject on which the Work is 
9 — founded : and though it conſiſts but of one ſingle page: 
ron BY bet to difplay its ſeveral members in ſuch a manner 

that the whole may appear of an agreeable proportion 
4. „ and fymmetty, is counted a maſterly performance. 
cles I And though ſetting of Titles is generally governed 

by fancy; yet does it nat follow that the excurſions of 
cauſe WI every fancy ſhould be tolerated: elſe too many Titles 
© 154 BY would be taken to belong to-Chapmen's books. It is 
therefore proper that Titles ſhould have the reviſal of 
one that is allowed to have a good judgment in gracing 
one. But to change and alter a Title, to the mere 
fancy of Pretenders, is the ready way to ſpoil it. 
When therefore we go about a Title, we conſider as 
vell the quantity as quality of our-matter, that we may 
ſet out accordingly, and either branch our matter out: 
cad. ¶ o the beſt advantage, or elſe croud it together by way, 
ſich of ſummaries ; but which cannot produce a handſome 
ous. Tide. But where the matter for a Title is ſo con- 
ant Y vived that it may be divided, now into Emphbatical 
om, lines, and then into ſhort Summary articles, it is @ _ 
Aa | Compolitar's 
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Compoſitor's fault, if his Title makes no proper ap- 
pearance. Were it not that every Title differs from 
another in ſubſtance, it would not be difficult to lay 
down rules for their formation: but this being imprac- 
ticable, the beſt method is, to take example by ſuch 
Titles as are known to be well executed. To furniſh 
one's ſelf, therefore, with proper conceptions for ſetting 
Titles, Dedications, Heads, and many other odd frag. 
ments, a Florilegium Typographicum would be of great 
help, eſpecially to ſuch as have made an early begin- 
ping to collect, and to ſecure in a Book, all ſuch 
Scraps as will be of ſervice and pleaſure to refer to. The 
like Repoſitories would alſo be of great convenience 
in Printing-houſes of conſideration, to inform a new 


comer how to do ſome work according to the method 


of. the Houle, and to a Maſter's liking. 


As Titles are governed by fancy, ſo they run upon 
mode and faſhion : for different countries uſe differ- 
ent ways to diſplay them ; and for that reaſon we take 
a view after what manner Latin, French, Italian, or 
other foreign Titles are contrived, that have been 
done in their native countries; and keep to the genius 
of them: which conſiſts in making them look open and 
airy ; ſetting them off with ſome neat cut, rather than 
uſing large and gouty Letter for that purpoſe, eſpecially 
in Latin Titles, the matter for which is commonly 
drawn up ſo that it will admit of being ſet all in Ca- 


pitals ; which, if they are properly varied according 


to their emphaſis and ſignification, make a very agrec- 


able parade. Of this the French are not ignorant, 
andi ſeem inclined to dreſs their Titles all in Capitals, 


iet RG 4 were 
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were their Language as expreſſive as the Latin. Ne- 
rertheleſs, to ſhew their fondneſs for Capitals, they ſet 
the firſt line of a Titular Summary all in Capitals, 
where they make a better appearance than when they 
are ſeen ſtraggling in ſingle words *. ſeries of 
Lower- caſe matter. 


After the Title of a Book follows the Dedication ; 
which ſometimes is but of one ſingle page, and is 
branched out much after the manner of a Title; but 
when it has Matter of Addreſs with it,” we commonly 
ſet it in Letter two ſizes larger than that of the Work; 
beginning it with a ſuitable plain Capital letter, and 
ence BF putting ſo much of the matter to the Dedication as fills 
new the depth of the initial Capital, and, at the very leaſt,” 
thod one line after that, to cover the foot of the ſaid letter. 
We put neither folio nor any thing elſe over the very 
Dedication ; nor a Direction under the ſame, though 
ve cannot avoid putting a Signature, if it makes the 
third page of a ſheet in Quarto, or leſſer ſize. But in 
Matter of Addreſs we make the word Dedication (in 
Italic Capitals of the ſize before us) our Running title, 
without folios to the pages. And thus we goon till we 
come to the Compliment, for which we contrive to- 
have room enough to make proper breakings off, that' 
run out to the right-hand fide ; after which we juſtify 
the name of the Dedicator to the end of our Stick, 
Ca- vithin an n-quadrat, obſerving to put at leaſt double 
ling I the diſtance between the Compliment and Name, that 
rec- I is betwixt the divided lines. In this point other Na- 
ant, W tons, and eſpecially the German, are very particular, 
als, becauſe they fancy, that ſetting a Dedicator's name” 
ere A a 2 in 
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in ſmall Letter, and at a great diſtance, denotes a pro. 
found ſubmiſſion, Another circumſtance that demands 
our attention, is to ſet the Name of an Author 
reſidence, and the Date, to the left-hand fide of the 
page, over againſt the bottom of the Compliment; yet 
ſo that they may not range againſt each other; which 
is the eaſier prevented, by ſetting this ſignature of place 
and time'in ſmall Letter, and mne 
two m- quadrats. 

We come now to the Proface, which is a Diſcourſe 
drawn up by an 'Author in recommendation of the 
Work. Formerly it was a rule to ſet the Preface in 
Italic; but at preſent we do not regard ſuch punctilios, 
and rather ſtudy to make every part of the work wit- 
neſs a Compoſitor's endeavours to ſet it off to the beſt 
advantage. In purſuance of this, with the concur- 
rence of a Maſter, we ſet the Preface in Roman, of 
one ſize larger than the Letter of the work; though 
ſometimes we go to two ſizes, eſpecially where a Pre- 
face is but ſhort, and where an Introduti ion follows after 
it. In the mean time we make no great ſhew at the 
Head of a Preface, but ſet it off either by a Slip, ora 
Double rule, and uſe either a Fac, or a plain Letter, 
accordingly. As to Running titles, the word Preface, 
commonly ſet in Italic Capitals (ſuitable to the ſize of 
the. page) is ſufficient! at the ſame time we remember 
to put folios in Numeral letters to our Running titles, 
beginning with [Li] oper the firſt page of a Preface, and 
continuing the reſt in the uſual manner. But becauſe 
ſome chuſe to put Numerals to Dedication matter, 
ve appeal to ſuperior 2 whether they do not 


make 
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make a Dedication part of a Work, in preflxing them to 
a Preface, or Introduction, and making a ſeries of the 
ſolios of the Dedication, and of the Preface; which la 
ve regard as appurtenant to a Work; whereas we judge 
a Dedication to have no relation to a Work, and there- 
fore bearing no connexion with any part of it. 
This we filently confeſs, when we put no Signature to 
Dedication matter that has the General Tide before 
it but comprebend that, and what elſe comes in, under 
the Signature of the Title-ſheet, viz. great A; which 
makes the Bookſeller's Alphabet (conſiſting of ag let- 
ters) complete, provided that the Body of a Work ia 
begun with B. To know therefore more readily. how 
many ſheets, more a Book conſiſts of than what are 
marked with Signatures in Capital letters, ve put 
Little à to the firſt ſheet after the Title- ſheet, and thus 
carry our Lower-caſc, Signatures on till the n 

of the Body of the Work. 12 : 


What we have obſerved concerning Preface may 
equally be faid of Introduttions, that are drawn up 
and calculated for the elucidation of their reſpective 
Works; whence Prefaces and IntroduQtions have a great 
affinity, in that the one ſometimes includes the other, 
and that they ſupply one another; whence both are 
treated alike, by Printers, as to ſetting off their Heads. 
The Contents take place after the Preface, or an 
Introduttion. They are always ſet in Italic, com- 
monly of a ſize larger than the Letter of the work; the 
firſt line of each Summary full, and the reſt indented 
an m- quadrat; with the referring figures JEET” to 
the ends of the reſpełtive lines, 


What 
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What ſtill remains to be taken notice of are the 
Errata, which ſometimes are put immediately before 
the Body of the Work, and at other times after the 
Fints of it. Sometimes they are put by themſelves on 
the even fide of a leaf, ſo as to face the Title. But 
though this is very ſeldom done, it is pity that it ſhould 
ever have come into the thoughts of any one to do it 
at all; fort is a maxim, to bring Errata into as nar- 
row a compaſs as we conveniently can, and to put 
them in a place where they can make no great ſhew; 
fince it is not to the credit of a book, to find a Cata- 
logue of its faults annexed. It is therefore wrong 
policy in thoſe who make Errata appear numerous, 
and parading, in hopes of being thought very careful 


and accurate; when they only ſerve to witneſs an Au- 


thor's inattention at a time when he ſhould have been 
of the oppoſite inclination. But the ſubterfuges that 
are uſed by Writers upon this occaſion, are commonly 
levelled at the Printer, to make him the author of all 
that is amiſs; whereas they ought to aſcribe it to them- 
ſelves: for, were Gentlemen to ſend in their Copy 
fairly written, and well corrected and prepared for 
the Preſs, they would have no occaſion to apprehend 


that their work would be neglected, were they to leave 


the whole management thereof to the Printer, | eſpe- 
cially when it-is written in his native Janguage. But 
bad Copy, not reviſed at all by the Author, is one 
obſtacle; and altering and changing the matter after 


it has been compoſed, is another means that obſtrutts 


the correctneſs of a Work; not to mention the ſeveral 
accidents to which it is expoſed before it has paſſed 
* through 


I 
— 
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through the hands of a Preſsman. It would there. 
fore be generous in Gentlemen to examine the circum- 
ſtances that may have occaſioned an Error, before 
they pronounce it a Typographical one: for whoever 
has any ideas of Printing, muſt conſequently know 
that it is impoſlible to practiſe that Art without commit- 
ting Errors; and that it is the province of an Author to 
rectify them. For theſe ſeveral reaſons it will appear 
how material it is not to make an Erratum of every: 
wifling fault, where the ſenſe of a word cannot be 
conſtrued to mean any thing elſe than what it was de- 
figned for; much leſs to correct the Pundtuation, un- 
leſs where it ſhould pervert the ſenſe. By this means, 
and by running Errata together in Brevier, ox Long- 
primer at fartheſt, they would appear leſs odious to the 
eye, and not make a Book ſuſpected. 


Laſtly, Where Errata are ſpecified in a Bock that 
is to be reprinted, care ſhould be taken to mark every 


one of them in their proper places in the Copy, to 
avoid their being conveyed into the new Edition. 


CHAP. 
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D ö , X. 
Of Impoſing. 
THE Article of Impofing comprehends notonly the 
knowledge of placing the pages ſo that they may 
follow each other, after they are printed off, and the 
ſheet is folded up; but alſo the way of drefling Chaſes 
and the manner of making the proper Margin. Ac- 
cordingly we ſhall-have occaſion to divide this Chap. 


ter into three Seftions, that we may treat of the three 
Branches of this Article ſeparately, 


5 I. Having N ſo many pages as go to a 
Whole ſheet, Half ſheet, or leſs Part of a ſheet, of 
what ſize ſoever, we take them from under our Frame, 
and carry them to the Impoſing Stone; taking care 
to put the Firſt page in its right poſition, with the Sig- 
nature either to the left-hand, facing us, as in Folios 
and OQtavos; or to the right-hand, with the out · ſide 
of the page towards us, as in Quartos and Twelves, 
according to the following Schemes for Impoſing. 


GR A M MAX. 


A Single Sheet in Folio. 


Outer Form. 


Inner Form. 
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Two Sheets in Folio, Quired, or lying one in another. The 


Outer Form of the Outer Sheet. 


Inner Form of the Outer Sheet of Two Sheets in 
Folio, Quired. 


The 
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The Outer Form of the Inner Sheet of Two Sheets in 
Folio, Quired. 


" Inner Form of the Inner Sheet. 


B b 2 A Sheet 
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A Sheet of Common QuarrTo. 


Outer Form. 


— 


A Sheet in Quarto, the Broad Way, commonly uſed 
in Works of Muſic. 


The Outer Form. 


+ 9 
1 8 
” 


The 
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The Inner Form of a Sheet in Quarto. 


The Inner Form of Broad Quarto. 


1 


5 
9 | b 
7 2 


Two 
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Two Half Sheets in Quarto, worked together. 


Outer Form. 
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Inner 
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Inner F orm of Two Half Sheets in Quarto. 
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Outer F orm. 


A Sheet of Common OcTavo. 
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A Sheet of Oflavo, the Broad Way. 
Outer Form. 
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Inner 
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Inner Form of a Sheet of Common OQavo. 
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Inner Form of a Sheet in Broad Odtavo. 
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Half a Sheet of Common Odlavo. 
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Two Half Sheets of Common Ottavo worked together. 


Outer Form. 


er. 


Tu- 
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Two Quarters 
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of a Sheet of Common. Oflavo, worked 


together. 
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The Inner Form of Two Half Sheets in Octavo. 
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How to impoſe a Sheet in Oflavo, of Hebrew Work, 
Outer Form. 


Outer Form. 
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The Inner Form of a Sheet in Octavo— Hebrew. 
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The Inner TR of a Sheet in Twelves. 
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A Sheet 
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A Sheet in Twelves, with Two Signatures. 
Outer Form. 
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A Hal/ Sheet in Twelves, with One Signature. 
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Inner Form of a Sheet in 12mo. with 2 Signatures. 
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A Sheet in S1xTEEN, with One Signature. 
The Outer Form. 
& . 
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mz 
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S 
22 
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A Sheet in Sixteen, with Two Signatures, 


Is impoſed as Two Sheets of common Ottavo, putting 
the Firſt Signature for the one Half Sheet where A 
ſtands above; and the Firſt Page of the other Half 
Sheet in the Place where the Fifth Page is, in the 
above Scheme, 


The 
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The Inner Form of a Sheet in Sixteen, with one 
Signature. 
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Half a Sheet i in Sixteen, with One Signature. 
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A Sheet of Eicon ENs, with Two Signatures. 
Outer Form. 
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2 Shea of Eighteens, with Three Signatures. 
Outer Form. 
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Inner Form of a Sheet of 18mo. with 2 Signatures. 
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Inner Form of a Sheet of 18mo. with 2 Signatures. 
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Two Half Sheets in TwzLvss, worked together. 
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Outer Form. 
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folded up together. ; 
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Inner Form of Two Half Sheets in Twelves. 
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Inner Form of a Sheet of 18mo. without Cuttings off. 
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A Sheet of Erghteens, with One Signature. In 
Outer Form. * 
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Note. The White-Paper of this Half Sheet being 
worked off, the four lowermoſt Pages in the middle 
muſt be tranſpoſed ; viz. Pages 8. 11. in the room 
of 7. 12. and Pages 7. 12. in the room of 8. 11. 


Inner 
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Inner Form of a Sheet of 18mo. with One Signature. 
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Sixteen Pages to an Half Sheet of E ighteens. 
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Note. The White-Paper of this Half Sheet being 
worked off, the middlemoſt Pages muſt be tranſ- 
poſed, viz Pages 7. 10. in the room of 8. g. and 


Pages 8. 9. in the room of 7. 10. 
A Sheet 


1 
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A Sheet of TwzxTyY-rouns, with Tuo Signatures, 
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res, liner Form of a Sheet of Twenty-fours, with Two 
Signatures. 
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A Sheet of TuinTY-Twos, with Four Signatures. 
Tam Outer Form. 
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A Half Sheet of Thirty-twos, with Two Signatures. 
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4 Half Sheet of F oRTY-E1GuTs, with ThreeSignatures. x 
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PRINTER: 
A Half Sheet of NinuTv-s1 x, with Six Signatures, 
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A Half Sheet of SzvenTy-Twos with Three Signatures. 
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A Half Sheet of HuND ED TWZNTW-ZIc Hs, with 
Eight Signatures. 
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The foregaing Schemes conſiſt, 1. Of Drafts for 


impoſing all the Sizes that regularly deſcend from In- 


Folio, viz. Quartos, Qttavos, Sixteens, Thirty-twos, 
Sixty-fours, and Hundred twenty-eights, 2. Drafts 
of Compound Sizes; ſuch as Twelves, Twenty-fours, 
Forty-eights, and Ninety-fixes. g. Drafts of fome 
Irregular Sizes; viz. Eighteens, Thirty-fixes, and 
Seventy-twos. Marc Irregular Sizes we have not 
thought fit 0 introduce; elſe we might have drawn out 
Schemes for Impoſing Sixes, Tens, Fourteens, Twen- 
ties, Twenty-eights, Thirties, Forties, Forty-twas, Fif- 
tics, Fifty-lixes, Sixties, Eighties, Hundreds, and Hun- 
dred and Twelves; theſe, and ſeveral more, being Sizes 
that have been found out not ſo much for uſe as out of 
lancy, to ſhew the poſbbility of folding a _ of youee 
into ſo many various forms. 


In putting down our pages, we place them in the 
ſame order as they prefent themſelves upon the Prefs, 
for turning the Paper either Octavo or Twelves way. 
And though Compoſitors do not lay the pages of ſome 
Sizes down in the fame manner, they neverthelefs make 
them have their right fuccefſion, without embarraſſing 
the Preſs- man. 


The Pages for a Form being put down, we follow 
them, and ſee whether the Direction anſwers to the firlt 
word of the next following page. But we do not truſt 
to this in Work that abounds with Titles and Heads, 


vhere pages often have the ſame word for their begin- 


ning, In this caſe we juli the number of ſuch pages 


into 
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into the DireQtion-liges, rather than run the hazard of 

tranſpoſing them; ſince it is more eaſy to put an n- qua. 

drat into the room of a figure, than to reQify a miſtake 

of that kind, after the pages are untied. But in cloſe 
and ordinary matter we take notice, firſt, Whether the 
uneven outer pages have their right Signatures; and 

then, Whether the number of an out. ſide page, and 
the number of the page next to it, amount to one more 
than there are pages contained in a ſheet, or half · ſheet 
of our work. Thus, for example, In Folio, one and 
four make five: In Quarto, one and eight make nine: 
In Otavo, one and ſixteen make ſeventeen. And in 
this manner we may examine every two pages in all 

other ſizes, whether their joint number exceeds the 
number of pages in a ſheet by one; which if it does, is 

a proof that the pages are in their right places. 

II. Being ſure that our pages are laid down right, 
we proceed to Dreſſing of Chaſes ; which we will ſup. 

pole to be for a ſheet of Octavo. Accordingly we en- 
deavour to come at a good pair of Chaſes that are fel. 
lows, as well in circumference as in other reſpects: and 

having laid them over the pages for the two different 
Forms, we conſider the largeneſs of the paper on which 
the work is to be done, and put ſuch Gutter-ſticks he. 
twixt page and page, and ſuch Reglets along the fidesof 
the two Croſſes, as will grace the Book with proper Mar. 

gins, after it is bound. And having drefled the in-fide 
of our pages, we obſerve to do their out-fides, by put- 
ting Side-ſticks and Foot-ſticks to them. Our pages be- 
ing now ſecured by the Furniture about them, we begin 
| | to 
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to untie them, Quarter after Quarter, the inner page 
firſt, and then the outer; driving at the ſame time the 
Letter towards the Croſſes, and uſing every other 
means to prevent it from hanging, or leaning; for 
which purpoſe, and to keep it from other accidents, 
we ſecure the pages of each Quarter by a couple of 
Quoins. This being done, we examine the Furniture 
of our Form, whether the Gutter-ſticks and Side-ſticks 
are of a proper length, or whether they bind, that-they- 
may be all brought to their right length, which con- 
fiſts in being about a thick Scabbard ſhorter than 
the pages. And here, again, we might obſerve the 
inconvenience, and loſs of Furniture, which ariſes 
from Letter of the ſame Body being caſt to different 
Sizes, in that the Furniture cut to the length of pages 
of one Fount of Letter, will not ſerve for work of ano- 
ther Fount, though of the ſame Body, and * pages 
of the ſame number of lines. 


III. The pages of a Sheet, or a Half. li being 
now dreſſed, our next buſineſs is to make the Margin; 
or, to try whether our Furniture- is ſo proportioned as 
that each page may occupy one ſide of a leaf, ſo as to 
have an equal margin of white paper left at the ſides as 
well as at the Head and Foot thereof. 


The method of making Margin by Rules, is raftiſed 
by no other Printing nation, beſides the Engliſh ; and 
it would be in vain to perſuade Printers and Bookſel- 
lers in Foreign Parts to come into our meaſures, as to 
making Margin; ſince they would diſoblige the Lite- 
fati, were they to deprive them of a large Margin, to 

1 write 
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write their Notes and Annotations to books of learn. 
ing; and as to narrow Gutter-ſticks in School-books 
and other circulating works, they are commonly con. 
trived for the joint intereſt of the Printer and the Pro. 
prietor of ſuch books. 


To make proper Margin, ſome uſe the following 
method, for Octavos; viz. They meaſure and mark 
the width of four pages by Conipaſſes, on a ſheet of 
paper deſigned for the work, beginning to meaſure at 
the one extremity of the breadth of the ſheet. The 
reſt of the paper they divide into four equal parts, al 
lowing wo-fourths for the width of two ſeparate Cu. 
ter-ſticks: the two other two.fourths they divide again 
into four equal parts, and allow one-fourth for the 
Margin along each fide of the Short Croſs; and one. 
fourth for the Margin to each out-fide page. But be. 
cauſe the thickneſs of the Short Croſs adds conſider. 
ably to the Margin, they reduce the Furniture in the 
Back accordingly, and thereby enlarge the out- ſide 
Margin, which requires the greateſt ſhare, to allow 
for the unevenneſs of the paper itſelf, as well as for 
Preſsmen laying ſheets uneven; when it is not the 
- paper's fault. And having thus made the Margin be- 
tween page and page to the breadth of the paper, they 
proportion the Margin in the Head in the ſame manner 


tothe length of the paper, and accordingly meaſure and 
mark the length of two pages; dividing the reſt into 
four parts; whereof they allow one-fourth for each ſide 
of the Long Croſs, and one-fourth for the Margin that 
runs along the foot of the two ranges of Pages. But 

though 
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though they count each part equal to another, they do 
not prove ſo upon examination; ſor as they did at the 
Short Croſs, ſo they leſſen the Furniture on both ſides 
the Long Croſs, to enlarge the Bottom Margin, for 
the ſame reaſons that were aſſigned for enlarging the 
Side Margin. 

This being the method that is uſed by ſome, in 
making Margin to Ottavos, they go the ſame way to 
work in Twelves; where their chief care is to fix upon 
a proper ſize for the Head-ſticks, or Bolts; and accord- 
ing to them allow in the following manner; viz. For 
the outer Margin along the Foot of the pages, the 
amount of two-thirds of the breadth of the Head-ſticks; 
and the ſame for the within Margin, that reaches from 
the foot of the fifth page to the centre of the Groove 
for the Points : and from the center of that Groove to 
the pages of the Quire, or that cut off, they allow half 


the breadth of the Head-ſtick. As to the Margin along 


the Long Croſs, it is governed by the Gutter-ſticks ; 


and it is common to put ſo much on each ſide of 


the Long Croſs as amounts to half the breadth of the 
Gutter-ſtick, without deduRting almoſt any thing for 
the Long Croſs; fince that makes allowance to anſwer 
the outer Margin—expoſed to the Wy both of the 
Preſsman and Bookbinder. 

Thus much may ſuffice to ſpeak about making 
Margin the above way; which, tho' it is different 
from what others uſe, is nevertheleſs the Baſis for 
making proper Margin. Accordingly ſome Compoſi- 
tors chuſe to make Margin in the following manner, 
viz. Having dreſſed their Chaſes with ſuitable Furni- 

| ture 
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ture for Oftavo, they fold a ſheet of the right paper 
to that ſize: then, opening it to the ſize of a leaf in 
they hold, or lay one extremity thereof 
againſt the hind fide of the Fifteenth page, if it is an 
Inner Form; or againſt the hind ſide of the Thirteenth 
page, if it is an Outer Form, to obſerve, whether the 
oppoſite extremity of the paper (folded in Quarto) 
reaches to, and fairly covers, the Third, or the Firſt 
page, according to the Form under hand; which, if 
it docs, proves the Margin of that Quarter to be right; 
and that the others may be adjuſted to that. And 


having in this manner made the Margin to the Breadth 


of the Paper, they proportion it alſo to the Length 
thereof, by trying, whether the depth of the paper 
(folded in Quarto) reaches to, and fairly covers, the 
Direction line of the Fifteenth, or of the Thirtcenth 
page, when the upper end of the paper (folded in 
Quarto) 1s held or laid againſt the Back of the Running 
title of the Tenth or of the Twelfth page ; which, if 
it does, proves that the Margin to the Length of the 
paper is right. But in making Margin we ſhould 
always have regard that the Gutter-ſticks may have 
their proper Breadth ; which may be tried by holding 
one cud of the paper (folded in Quarto) to the centre 
of the Groove in the Short Croſs, ta obſerve whether 
the Fold for Ottavo falls in the middle of a Gutter- 
ſtick : which, if it does, proves that the Gutter-ſtick is 
of a proper ſize. In this manner we may allo try the 
Margin of Twelves, and other ſizes: for having folded 
with exadneſs a ſheet of the right paper to the work, 
one Quarter of a Chaſc may be firſt dreſſed, and the 
Margin 
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Margin to it made, before we go further; for if the 
Foldings fall in the middle of the reſpective parts of 
the Furniture, it proves that the n is right 
throughout, | ' 

As leſſening and widening of Gutter-ſticks is fome- * 
times unavoidable, and withal troubleſome to Compo- 
fitors, we propoſe here an expedient that will facilitate 
the bringing Gutter-ſticks to any proportion that ſhall 
be required: In order to this we would recommend to 
cut two Reglets, either of Broad or Narrow Quota- 
tions, to the length of 'our pages, that ſo we may put 
betwixt them as much as is wanting to bring our 
Gutter-ſticks' to a proper breadth; or elſe: reduce 
them, by changing broader Reglets for / narrower 
ones. The making of Gutter-ſttcks in this manner 
would be found not only convenient to Compoſitors, 
but alſo commodious to Preſſmen, in work that has 
its Margin altcred upon the Preſs. - 0 


The Chaſes being now dreſſed, and the proper 
Margin made, nothing remains but Quoining and 
Locking up the Forms. But before we begin do- 
ing this, we cut Slips of Scabbard, of which we put 
one, or ſometimes more, along both ſides of the 
Long as well as of the Short Crofs; not upon account 
of enlarging the Margin, but to ſupply the inequality 
of one Croſs to another, and to be of help to Preſſmen 
in making Regiſter : for though we find ſome of that 
ſuperlative nicety as to fancy kere a thin Scabbard too 
much, and there one too little, it amounts to no more 
than mere imagination, and, perhaps, a ſhew ofautho. 
rity ;| conſidering that the very parts of the paper 

| whoſe 
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whoſe Margin is adjuſted by Seabbards, are ſubjelt 
to the Bookbinder's Plough; and that it is dubious 
whether he will have the ſame regard to Margin with 
the Printer; ſince we are induced to think, that the 
aboliſhing of large out- ſide Margin is owing to ſome 
penurious Bookbinders who gave themſelves more 
concern about White-paper Shavings than the hand. 
ſome appearance of a Book: hence, to prevent 
murdering Books in this manner, it is uſual in 
Germany to make the Title page conſiderably wider 
and longer than thoſe of the work; which ſometime; 
has a good effect. 


All that has been faid concerning making of 
Margin, relates properly to Impoſing the Firſt ſhect 
of a Work; for after that is true dreſſed, a Second, 
or more ſheets, may be dreſſed with leſs trouble; 
and then we impoſe from wrought-off Forms ; where 
we have nothing elſe to do but to put the Chaſe and 
Furniture about the pages in the ſame manner as ve 
take it off the Form we are ſtripping ; after which we 
put the Running titles over the pages, and untie them, 
to make room for the Quoins, which we put to cach 
Quarter in the ſame order as we take them off the 
Form we impoſe from. And now we come to a freſh 
. inſtance of our carefulneſs in Impoſing ; which ſhews 
itſelf in altering the Folios of the reſpeQtive pages 
according to their regular ſucceſſion. In order there- 
fore to know the Firſt Folio of a ſheet. in Folio, 
Quarto, Oftavo, Twelves, and Eighteens, we have 
arranged the following Tables, viz. 


TABLE 


nA 
— 


d 
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TABLE, ſhewing the Firſt Folio of a Sheet of 
FO LI O, 


Throughout Thirteen Alphabets. 


2 


Alphabet 1. 2. 3+ . 4 | 5 X 6. 7. 


o | 89 | 181 | 273 | 365 | 457 849 
1 | 93 | 185 | 277 | 369 | 461 | 553 
5s | 97 | 189 | 281 | 373 | 465 | 557 
9 | 101 | 193 | 285 | 377 | 469 | 561 
13 
17 


S HSE ASS FEE 


| 105 | 197 | 289 | 381 | 473 | 565 
109 | 201 | 293 | 385 | 477 | 569. 
24 | 113 | 205 | 297 | 389 | 481 | 573 
25 | 117 | 209 | 3o1 | 393 | 485 | 577 
29 | 121 | 213 | 305 | 397 | 489 | 581 
33 | 125 | 217 | 309 | 401 | 493 | 585 
37 | 129 | 221 | 313 | 405 | 497 
| 0g | 501 
45 | 237 | 229 | 321 | 413 | 505 
49 | 141 | 233 | 325 | 417 | g0g | 601 


KAZ Q 


6g | 161 | 253 | 345 | 437 | 529 | 621 
\ 77 | 169 | 261 | 353 | 445 | 537 | 629 
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TABL E, ſhewing the Firſt Folio of a Sheet of 


mes, 


0 


Alphabet 8. 


N DDO EZY HRO 


641 
645 
649 


653 
657 


661 
665 
669 
673 


677 
681 


685 


689 
693 
697 
701 
705 
709 
713 
717 
721 
725 


09 


12. 


1009 
1013 
1017 
1021 
1025 
1029 


1033 


1037 
1041 


1045 


1049 
1053 


1057 
1061 


1065 
1069 
1073 
1077 


1081 
1085 
1089 


1093 


1097 


TABLE, 
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TABLE, ſhewing the Firſt Folio of a Sheet of 
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TWELVES. 
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EIGHTEENS. 
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The Running titles, with the right ſolios to them, 
being put to the pages, we proceed to locking. up 
our Forms; which is done hy driving fi: Quoinz 
betwixt the Side and Foot-ſtick of each Quarter and 
the Chaſe, till the whole Form may be raiſcd.' And 
though locking-up a Form may be thought a triſling 
funQtion, it demands our attention nevertheleſs in 
ſeveral inſtances; for in the firſt place, and after we 
have puſhed the Quoins as far as we can, with our 
fingers, we make uſe of the Mallet and Shooting-ſtick, 
and gently. drive the Quoins along the Side-ſticks at 
firſt, and then thoſe along the Foot-ſticks ; taking 
care to uſe an equal force in our ſtrokes, and to drive 
the Quoins far enough up the ſhoulders of the Side 
and Foot-ſticks, that the Letter may ncither belly out 
one way, nor hang in the other: and as to the lower 
Quoins, they ought likewiſe to be drove to a 
ſtation where they may do the office of keeping the 
Letter ſtraight and even, And here we venture to 
diſapprove the cuſtom of ſlanting Quoins on both 
ſides, and planing their edges and corners off; 
whereby all the bevil'd-off parts are rendered ineffec- 
tual to do the office of a Quoin, or Wedge: ſor the 
flanted ſide of a Quoin running againſt the ſquare ſide 
of the Chaſe, muſt needs carry a cavity with it, and 
conſequently be void of binding with equal force in 
every part; whereas (in our opinion) it would deſerve 
the name of an Improvement, were Quoins {lanted 
on one fide only; and their Gradation and Variety of 
ſizes preferred to ſuperficial neatneſs, which anſwers 
no other end than that of making the bevil'd-off parts 


of 
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of a Quoin uſeleſs, and incapable to do the ſame 
execution with a plain one, that binds and bears alike 
in all its parts. And as to the edges that are planed 
off acroſs the two ends of a Quoin, the want of them 
cauſes the Shooting-ſtick to fly off the Quoin almoſt at 
every hard ſtroke of the Mallet, becauſe the Quoin- 
end of the Shooting-ſtick is rounded off; for which 
reaſon we ſhould chuſe to have that end made of a 
forked, or elſe of a ſquare form, to be of the more 
ſervice in unlocking a Form. 


Our Form, or Forms, being now locked up, and 
become portable, we deliver them to the Preſſmen to 
pull a Proof of them. But here we cannot proceed 
before we have taken notice of a Corruption that 
prevails with ſome Preſſmen, in turning the Term of 
Firſt Proof into that of Foul Proof, and often acquit 
themſelves in the function of pulling Proofs accord- 
ingly; whereas even a ſlight knowledge of Printing is 
ſufficient to judge, that a Proof. ſheet ought to be 
pulled as clean and as neat as any ſheet in a Heap that 
is worked off. Hence it is a rule with curious Preſſ- 
men, not to give Proofs a high colour, nor to uſe 
very wet paper for them, but inſtead of theſe eaſements 
to give them a long and flow pull, that the Matter may 
come off clean and fair, ſo that every letter may ap- 
pear full and plain: after which the Forms are rubbed 
over with a wet ley-bruſh; then carefully taken off the 
Preſs, and the Proof and Forms delivered to the 
Compoſitor's further care. 


- 
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/ CorreQtors and CorteRting. 


FF has ever been the purſuit of Eminent Printers to 
merit that character, by their ;,articular care that 
the eſſects of their profeſſion ſhould appear without 
faults and errors, not only with reſpett to falſe letters, 
and wrong ſpelling, but chiefly in regard to their cor- 
recting and illuſtrating ſuch words and paſſages as are 
not fully explained or expreſſed by Authors and 
Tranſlators : which ſhews, that the office of a Correc- 
tor is not to be conferred upon one that has a tolerable 
judgment of his mother-tongue only; but who is a 
perſon of greater capacity, and has a knowledge of 
ſuch languages, at leaſt, as make a conſiderable figure 
in Printing; ſuch as Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spaniſh. And becauſe Greek and Hebrew are inter- 
ſperſed in moſt Works of learning, a Corrector ought 
not to be a ſtranger to either. To have a competent 
knowledge of what has been recited, beſides a quick 
and diſcerning eye, are the proper accompliſhments 
by which a Corretor may raiſe his own and his 
Maſter's credit: for it is a maxim with Bookſellers, to 

give 
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give the firſt edition of a work to be done by ch 
Printers whom they know to be either able CorreQtors 
themſelves, or that employ fit perſons, though not of 
Univerſal learning, and who know the fundamentals 
of every Art and Science that may fall under their 
examination. We ſay Examination : for in caſes 
where a CorreQtr is not acquainted with the ſubje& 
before him, he, together with the perſon that reads to 
him, can do no more than literally compare and croſs- 
examine the Proof by the Original, without altering 
either the Spelling or PunQuation; fince it is an 
Author's province to prevent miſtakes in ſuch caſe, 
either by delivering his Copy very accurate, and fairly 
written, or by carefully peruſing the Proof. ſheet. 
But where a CorreQor underſtands the language and 
characters of a work, he often finds occaſion to alter 
and to mend things that he can maintain to be either 
wrong, or elſe ill digeſted. If therefore a CorreQor 
ſuſpects Copy to want reviſing, he is not to poſtpone 
it, but to make his emendations in the Manuſcript 
before it 'is wanted by the Compoſitor, that he may 
not be hindered in the purſuit of his buſineſs ; or pre. 
judiced by alterations in the proof, eſpecially if they 
are of no real ſignification; ſuch as far-fetch'd ſpelling 
of. Words, changing and thruſting in Points, Capi- 
als, or any thing elſe that has nothing but fancy and 
perhaps pettiſh) humour for its wy and uns 
k WF ation, | 
os What is chiefly required of a Gee beſides at. 


ls — literal faults, is to Spell and to Point after 
* 2:47 0h the 
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N N method and genius of each particular 
language : but theſe being two points that never will 
be reconciled, but always afford employment for 
pedantic Critics, every CopreQor ought ti fix upon a 
method to ſpell ambiguous words and compound 
always the ſame way. And that the Compolitors may 
become acquainted and accuſtomed to his way of ſpell. 
ing, the beſt expedient would be to draw out, by de. 
grees, a Catalogue of ſuch ambiguous words and com. 
pounds. But it is with regret we ſee ſome Corretton 
rather break the meaſures for conformity, than lay the 
foundation thereto, that they may find ſubterfuges for 
ſpelling the ſame word different ways; pretending at 
the ſame time to have Derivation and Etymology on 
their fade, when it is rather with a view to make a 
Proof look foul, becauſe the Compoſitor bas not made 
fo many real faults as Correctors ſometimes chuſe to 
fee, leſt they ſhould'be ſuſpedted of e been re- 
miſs in reading a Proof attentively. 


As it is neceſſary that CorreQors ſhould underſtand 
manages ſo it is requiſite that they ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the nature of Printing ; elſe they will be 
apt to expoſe themſelves in objetting againſt ſeveral 
things that are done according to method and praftice 
in Printing. It is for. this reaſon that CorreQors in 
moſt Printing-houſes are choſen out of Compoſitors 
that are thought capable of that office; and who know 

not only how to correct literal faults, but can alſo 
diſcern where improprieties in workmanſhip occur; 
which cannot be expetted in Gentlemen who have not 
a ſufficient knowledge of Printing : and it would be 

very 
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very ungenerous in a Compoſitor to ſwerve from the 
common rules in practice, for his convenience, 
becauſe the CorreQtor is not Printer _ to Sad 
1 wich it. 

The manner in which CorreQors n notice r 
faults in a Proof, is by particular fymbols and ſigns; 
that are marked in the Margin, oppoſite the line that 
has the faults in it: for it is a general law in Printing; 
that whatever fault is not marked or taken notice 
of in the Margin, the Compoſitor is not anſwerable 
for, if it paſſes — and not corrected. To- 
make therefore Gentlemen acquainted with the cha- 
nacters that are uſed by Correftors, we will deſeribe 
them i in the following manner, viz. 


1. If they eſpy a wrong letter in a word, they 1 
a ſhort ſtroke through it, and make another ſhort ſtroke 
in the Margin, behind which they mark the letter 
that is to make the word right; and this they do go all 
other faults that may happen in the ſame line; always, 
drawing a perpendicular ſtroke through the wrong. 
letter, and making the right one. in the Margin, with, 
a ſimilar ſtroke before it. In this manner they corre. 
alſo whole words; drawing a ſtroke acroſs the wrong 
word, and writing the right one in the Margin, oppo- 
ſite the faulty line, and with a ſtroke before it. | 
2. If a Space is wanting between two words, oy 
letters, that are to ſtand ſeparated, they draw a parallel 
ſtroke where the ſeparation js to be, and put this ſign 
# oppoſite in the Margin. Again, where words or 
nery, ſhould join, but ſtand ſeparated, they make 
Ha 4 this 
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this mark — under the place of ſeparation, and ſignify 
the junction of them by the ſame mark in the Margin, 

3. If a letter or letters, word or words, are ſet 
double, or otherwiſe require to be taken out, they 
draw a daſh acroſs the ſuperfluqus word, or a parallel 
ſtroke down the uſeleſs letter, and make this mark of 


deleatur J in the Margin: but if a word is to be ſup- 


plied by another, they ſtrike the wrong word out, and 
inſert the right or better word in the Margin. 


4. If a letter is turned, they make a daſh under it, 
and put this mark Q in the Margin, 

The Article of marking turned letters, tries a Correftor's kill in 
knowing the true formation of them, without which it would be 
better to mark turned letters in the ſame manner as they do 
letters, unleſs they are very ſure that they can diſtinguiſh b 
nopqsy Xx z, when they are turned, from when the ſame 
letters ſtand with their Nick the right way. 

5. If a Space ſticks up and appears betwixt words, 
or in other places, they ſignify it by marking a perpen- 
dicular ſtroke | in the Margin. 

6. If words or letters are to be tranſpoſed, they 
encircle the uncouth words thus, one ive me, j inſtead 
of, Give me one; and put a mark like a large Greek 
Circumflex in the Margin: but if ſeveral words are to 
be tranſpoſed, they mark their right order by figures 
over them, and put the ſame number of figures (in a 
ſeries) in the Margin, in this manner, viz. 123456 

7. Where matter is run on that ſhould begin a new 
Paragraph, they draw a ſtroke down the place, and 
this mark [ in the Margin; but where a Paragraph 


ſhould 
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hould have been continued, they draw a ſhort line 
after the broken-off matter, and write in the FRO 
No Break. | 

8. If letters or words of one ſort of characters are to 
be changed into another, they make a ſtroke under- 
neath the word or letter, and intimate on the Margin 
in what Letter it is to be, by marking Rom, or Ital. 
accordingly. 

g. Where ſo much of the Copy is left out as it will 
be troubleſome to write in the Margin, they draw 
a parallel ſtroke where the omiſſion begins, and write 
oppoſite in the Margin, Out; or elſe, See Copy. 

10. Where words are ſtruck out that are afterwards 
again approved of, they mark dots under ſuch words, 
and write in the Margin, Stzt. 


After theſe items for CorreQting the faults in a 
Proof, we add the following ſummary obſervation, 
viz. That whatever is wrong and faulty in a Proof, 
is to be taken notice of either by drawing a parallel 
ſtroke through ſingle letters; or by making a reQilinear 


daſh acroſs a wrong word or words; or elſe by marking 


an even ſtroke underneath a word or words that are to 
be changed into other characters; and that, Whatever 
may be taken notice of as faulty in the matter, to be 
mended either by Changing, Adding, or Taking-away, 
mult be marked in the Margin, and oppoſite the line, 
obſerving at the ſame time to diſtinguiſh one Correc- 
tion from another by a ſtroke between each. And 
this, we judge, will be ſufficient to aſſiſt Gentlemen 


in 
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in properly corretting their works; without pointing 
out to them how to mark letters that ſtand out of 
line, or are of a wrong Fount; theſe coming more 
properly under the cognizance of a Corrector who 


is a Printcr. 

Previous to reading the Proof the CorreQor exa-. 
mines the pages of the Sheet, or Form, to ſee that 
they are impoſed right; likewiſe whether the Signa- 
tures are put to the proper pages; and whether the 
folio of the firſt page be right, and the reſt follow in a 


numerical order. 


Of Correfing in the Metal. 


BY Correcting we underſtand here the rettifying 
of ſuch Faults, Omiſſions, and Repetitions as 
are made by the Compoſitor, either through inadvert- 
ency, or elſe through careleſſneſs. And though the 
term of Corrections is equally given to the Alterations 
that are made by Authors, it would be more proper to 
diſtinguiſh them by the name of Emendations ; not- 
withſtanding it often happens, that after repeatedly 
mending the matter, the firſt conceptions are at laſt 
recalled: for the truth whereof none can be better 
vouchers than Compoſitors, who often ſuffer by fickle 
Authors that know no end of making Alterations, and 
at laſt doubt whether they are right or wrong ; whereby 
the work is retarded, and the workman greatly preju- 
diced in his endeavours; eſpecially where he is not 
ſufficiently ſatisfied for ſpending his time in humouring 
whimſical Authors, 

| Correcting 
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- Correfting is the moſt diſagrecable work that 
belongs to Compoſitors; who therefore endeavour to 
do their work not only expeditiouſly, but alſo clean 
and correct. Accordingly ſome are very accurate in 
Diſtributing, that they may truſt to their taking up 
right letters in Compoſing, when their attention 
perhaps is abſent; whereas others can neither make 
diſpatch, nor depend upon accuracy, unleſs they 
confine themſelves to filence, and are not diſturbed 
by idle, inſignificant, and even indecent talking: and 
this being diſagreeable to moſt Compoſitors, may be 
the reaſon that Preſſmen are in general ſeparated 


from them. 

In correcting the Firſt Proof, we ſeldom have any 
other faults to mend than thoſe of our own committing, 
unleſs the CorreQtor heightens them by his peculia- 
rities. But notwithſtanding all the care that can be 
taken, the beſt of workmen cannot boaſt of being 
exempted from ſetting Doubles, and leaving Outs— 
two accidents that are attended with extraordinary 
trouble, and are ſeldom reQified without overrunning. 
In ſuch caſes a judicious Compoſitor conſiders firſt 
well in what manner an Out may be got in, or a 
Double be drove out, without making a glaring 
Botch; and accordingly examines his matter, whether 
overrunning forward, or backward, will beſt anſwer 
his purpoſe. But a great deal of trouble might be 
ſaved in caſes of Outs and Doubles, would Correttors 
try to add as much as will fill up the Double; or to 
ſhorten the matter, to make room for an Out ; unleſs 


both the one and the other are too conſiderable for 
that 
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that expedient ; which otherwiſe might be ſafely ven. 
tured, without injuring a Writer's meaning. This 
would be a ſure means to ſecure a neat Compoſitor's 
workmanſhip and care in true ſpacing his matter; 
whereas that beauty is loſt by Alterations and Over. 
running. 

What is required of a Compoſitor when he be- 
gins to correct a foul Proof, is a ſharp Bodkin, and 
Patience, becauſe without them the Letter cannot 
eſcape ſuffering by the ſteel; and hurrying will not 
permit him to juſtify the lines true. No wonder 
therefore to ſee TOW RITES in one place, and Pi 
in another. 

The Firſt Proof being correRed, a Perfect ſheet is 
pulled clean, to be ſent to the Author, or to the 
perſon by him authorized ; either of whom, if they 
underſtand the nature of Printing, will not defer 
reading the ſheet, but return it without any altera- 
tions perhaps, to be made ready for the Preſs. But 
becauſe ſuch good Authors are very ſcarce, Compoſi- 
tors are diſpirited every time they ſend a Proof-ſheet 
away, as not knowing when and how it may be re- 
turned, and how many times more it will be wanted 
to be ſeen again, before the Author is tired, or rather 


aſhamed, of altering more. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xt, 


\ 
Obſervations upon Gazzk and Hepaew. 


I. 
Obſervations upon GR EEx. 


3 Greek is one of the Sacred languages, and 
more frequently uſed in Printing than any of 
the reſt ; which makes it neceſſary almoſt — 
Printing-houſe to be furniſhed with Greek characters, 
though not to the ſame amount of weight: for a 
quantity of Greek letter that will moderately fill a 
Caſe, and that conſiſts of no other than uſeful Sorts, is 
ſufficient to ſerve the common turn for Notes, Mottos, 
Words, &c. and ſuch a colleQtion of uſeful Sorts 
might be lodged in a Common pair of Caſes, were ſome 
large Boxes reduced into ſmaller ones. But this is 
impratticable where Ligatures and Abbreviations 
abound, and where Seven hundred and fifty Boxes 
are required for the different Sorts in a Fount of 
Greek. What induced the firſt Founders of the Art 


to perplex themſelves with cutting and caſting ſo 


many different Abbreviations and Contrattions, may 


be partly gueſſed, by ſuppoſing that they were intended 
II to 
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to imitate Greek Writing; and to grace them with 
the ſame flouriſhes of the pen : but what could prompt 
them to confound themſelves with an infinite number 
of Ligatures, we cannot well account for ; and only 
ſuggeſt, that it was the contrivance of Letter-cutters, 
to promote their own buſineſs. But this unprofitable 
improvement has almoſt entirely loſt its credit; and 
Greck, at preſent, is caſt almoſt every-where without 
Ligatures and Abbreviations, unleſs where Founders 
will not forbear thruſting them in; or where they have 
expreſs orders to caſt them, for Claſſical and other 
Works of conſequence: in which caſe ſome Ligatures 
not only grace Greek Letter, but are alſo Fat to a 
Compoſitor who knows to uſe them properly. But 
becauſe we have intimated, that the uſc eful Sorts of a 
Fount of Greek Letter may be lodged in a pair of 
Common Caſes that contain no more than 154 Boxes, 
we will make good our aſſertion by a Scheme for that 
purpoſe ; which will inconteſtably prove, that a great 
many of the Sorts muſt be needleſs, where their 
number occupies 750 Boxes. It muſt however bc 
obſerved, that almoſt Three hundred of theſe Sorts 
are the ſame, and have no other difference than that 
af being kerned on their hind fide ; for we remember 
to have ſcen Greek with Capitals kerned on both 
ſides. But before we ſay any more about Ligatures, 
we will conſider the ſingle letters of the Greek, and 
accordingly exhibit 


The 


The 


SG R A M M A R. 
— The Grzex Alphabet. 
- Alpha 


Omicron 
Pi 


Rho 
Sigma 


Tau 


A 


Som z SN O Nen 


M 


i 
i 


2 (Nee 2468 6e » SU X Youre ® S mv Dx 
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0 
ky 
I 
> 
— 
te 
a. 


7 
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V «| » | ado 
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| | oe a] 2 A Ae 2 
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The Greek Alphabet contains Seventeen Conſo. 
nants, and Seven Vowels. * 


Two Vowels make a Diphthong ; of which there 
are Six, that are called proper Diphthongs. 


a &Y &E EV Of o. 


Inſtead of u m and a, the Greeks write & u and «; 
the Point under theſe Vowels denoting the Jota, 
which therefore is called Jota ſubſcriptum. But 
becauſe Capitals have no Subſcripts, the Jota is put 
in Lower-caſe to the Capital letter; as, TU. HOIHTH. 


The Greek Vowels admit of two Aſpirations, viz, 
Spiritus Aſper LJ, and Spiritus Lenis [ ]. 
Spiritus aſper has the ſound of an kh; but before a 


word in large Capitals it is ſupplied by the letter H, 
as in HEKATON. 


All the words that begin with a Vowel, have one 
of theſe Aſpirations over them; but the Vowel Ypſilon 
admits of no other than the Spiritus aſper, at the 
beginning of a word. 


In Diphthongs the Spiritus is put over the ſecond 
Vowel, as ard, not euro. 


Of all the Conſonants, the letter g, at the beglnbing 
of a word, has an Aſper over it, as zds; and where 
two g's meet in a word, the firſt has a Lenis, and the 
other an Aſper over them. * 


The Greek has Three Accents, viz. Acute, [1 to 
be put to ſyllables that are pronounced ſharp. 


Grave, 


nſo- 


here 
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Grave, 7 ] to ſtand with yn that are pro- 
nounced heavy. 


Circumflex,” L] to be placed over ſyllable: that are 
pronounced long. 


The Apoſtrophe L'] is uſed for cutting off the 
Vowels 2 1, and the Diphthongs « and c, when 
they ſtand at the end of a word, and the next word 
begins with a Vowel ; as, Tp aura, for Tag brd; : hl 
geyen for xd teyov. 


Sometimes the Apoſtrophe contracts two words into 
one; as, A for ue} ed, &yuuau for ty ci ννjwA . 
for u e4« v@». | | 


Sometimes an Apoſtropbe ſupplies the feſt Vowel 
beginning a word; as, d ye for J aye, 1s g for 
rs 51: but this chiefly happens in Poetry. 


But the Prepoſitions xe and mg ſuffer no Apoſtro- 
phe, though the next word begins with a Vowel; for 
we write, eg Uudy, Tps (us ; cg airov, mg erav, &c. 


The Diæreſis L:] ſeparates two Vowels, that they 
may not be taken for a Diphthong ; thus, au with 
a Diæreſis makes three ſyllables; but without a 
Diæreſis av is a Diphthong, and makes aur have but 
two ſyllables. | 


Diaſtole [L, | is put betwixt two Particles that would 
bear a different ſenſe without it; thus 6,7e 6,7: ſignifies 
whatever ; whereas se ſtands for as, and 5 for that. 
76,7e with a Diaſtole implies and this; but when con- 
tracted, it anſwers to the Adverb 7hen. 


The 
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The ſign of Interrogation, in the Greek, is made 
by a Semicolon L; J and is of the ſame fignification 
with this mark, viz. ? | | 

The Colon, in the Greek, is made by an inverted 
Full- point [ * J, and is of the ſame ſignification with 
this ſign, viz. : 

Every parcel of Greek Letter was formerly charged 
with more or leſs different ſorts of Ligatures, Abbrevia. 
tions, and Contraftions. That cuſtom, however, 
being now almoſt generally diſcontinued, we have 
thought it immaterial to exhibit their figures, con. 
ſidering that they are of no other ſervice than to 
heighten charges; to be ballaſt in Caſes; and to 
frighten a young Compoſitor, at the ſight of the great 
number of Boxes which they undeſervedly occupy: 
for of what advantage can it be to a Compoſitor to put 
himſelf out of his poſition, to come perhaps to a ay «, 
7 de N 40 Av ww, and hundreds of the like Sorts, in a 
piece, when he may take up two fingle letters ſooner, 
out of Caſes of common dimenſions? We ſhall there. 
fore conclude what we mean to ſay reſpetting Ligatures 
and Abbreviations, with giving it as our opinion, that 
had Founders proper notice given them of what to 
introduce, or to leave out in a Fount, they now would 
rather put by, or deſtroy the Punches and Matrices 
of obſolete and uſeleſs Sorts, than thruſt them upon 
the Printer : for we judge that it is leſs profitable to 
caſt 500 pounds weight of Seven hundred, than of Two 
hundred Sorts; which, however, was not regarded by 
former Founders, who ſeemingly ſtudied their own 
intereſt too abſtractedly from that of a Printers. 


Th- 
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Nie Hznnxzw Alphabet. 


uw 
[77 l| 
8 b Letters that have @ lile- 
4 : | neſs to others. 
J v Conſon' 7 7 
} ds Gimel Nun 
9 5 
— : [| Daleth Caph Reſch 
9 J Conſon' 7 | * 
© He Cheth Thau 
E 
m Vau Zaijn Jod Nun 
"S > 2h, 
off! Teth Mem 
JY 83 * E 
* Mem Samech 
Y tZ 2 5 
D k Aijn Tzadde 
ſch * 
Wo ch | 7 
nt 
Fixal LETTERS. | 
| Mem Nun Pe Tzadde 
5 ' 2 
1 9 1 
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The following Five Letters are caſt broad, and are 
uſed at the end of words, viz. 
Aleph He Lamed Mem Thau 


x = 5 8 5 


but are not counted among the Final Letters, being 
contrived for juſtily ing, becauſe Hebrew is na 
divided. 


The Letters of the Hebrew Alphabet are all Con- 
ſonants; and the Points underneath them are the 


Vowels. 
The Hebrews have Seventeen Yowels, viz. 


I. Five that are pronounced long, viz. 


-- 


Kamenz, 8 a o 
T ſere, La i... 
Chireck magnum i [under )] 
. Cholem o [over JJ 
» Schurek u 

IT. Five that are pronounced ort, viz. 
Patach a 
„ Segol e 
Chirek parvum i 
" Kamezchatuph O 
\, Kybbuz u 


III. Seven that are pronounced very ſhort, viz. 
Patach furtivum a 
, Scheva 13. 
« Chateph-Patach a 
*Chateph Szgol e 
»: Chateph-Kamez o 
* Dageſch 
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Dageſch 
Mappik. 
The Dageſh is either forte, or lenis. 

Dageſch forte may have a place in all the letters, 
except N D: and it makes the letter found” 


not double. 


Dageſch lene has its place in H X JAZ and 
Con. raiſes the ſound of the letter. | 


the M Mappit has its place in the letters He and Jod. 


Raphe, is a ſhort daſh that heretofore was put over. 
59527422 when they had no Dageſh; to ſhew 
that they ſhould be pronounced ſoft, and with the. 
aſpiration of an k. eu 


Maccaph is uſed to connect "wards together ; 
wich is common in Hebrew. .* - 


Soph-Paſak, is the name of the two great Points: 7 
which ſtand at the end of each verſe in the * 


Bible, my | 


Beſides the Vowels, the Hebrews 1 various 
Accents, of which ſame have their place over, and 
ſome under the letter, They are not uſed in all 
Hebrew Writings, but only in ſome Books of the 

Bible, where they ſtand far Notes to fing by, and are ; 
therefore called Accentus tonici. Others, again, are 
named Accentus diſlindlivi, becauſe they diſtinguiſh 
the ſenſe, as Pointing does in the Engliſh ; and '{til}- 
others have the appellation of Miniſtri, or ſerui non 
diſtinflivi, which ſhew the Conſtruttion and Connexion 
" of words, The figures, names, and ſignification of 
J Kk 2 the 


— 


97 


J 
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the Accents that ſtand over the letters, are as follow, 


VIZ. 


Sakeph katon 


Reha, or Rbhia 


Sarka 7 
Paſta : 
Gereſch 7 
Geraſchajim 8 
Teliſcha gedola 0 
Paſer minor 3 
Paſer major 9 
Karne para 9 
Schalſcheleth 


Peſik, or Legarme 
Kadhma | 
Teliſcha ketanna 0 


Segol, or Segolta * 


Sakeph gde 


N T E R's 


fo 


ſtrong Colon 
Comma 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Semicomma primum 
Ditto 

Semicomma ſecundum 
Ditto 

Semicomma tertium 
Semicomma quartum 
Ditto | 

Ditto 

Semicolon 

Ditto 

Semi- comma 

Ditto 


The following Accents have their place under the 


Letters; viz. 
Silluk 

Atnach 
Tiphcha 
Tefir 

Jethif 
Munach 
Merca ſimplex 
 Merca duplex 
Mahpach «+ © 
Darga 


'> = 


"= ww ww a > mr E. 


Punaum 
Colon 
Semicomma primum 
Ditto | 
Semicolon 
Semicomma 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Meajela 


— . naw M9 


Ra TP 


S8 A2 F 8 


hs K off wt 


the 
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Meajela | Ditto 
Jerach ben jomo Ditto 

The Hebrew has no Capitals; and therefore letters 
of the ſame ſhape, but of a large Body, are uſed at the 
beginning of JOEY and other parts of Hebrew 
work. 


But we muſt not pronounce it a fault, if we happen 
to meet in ſome Bibles with words that begin with a 
letter ofa much larger Body than the mean Text; nor 
need we be aſtoniſhed to ſee words with letters in them 
of a much lefs Body than the mean Text; or wonder 
to ſee final letters uſed in the middle of words; for 
ſuch Notes ſhew that they contain ſome particular and 
myſtical meaning. Thus in 2 Chron. I. 1. the word 
Adam begins with a letter of a larger ſize than the reſt, 
thereby to intimate, that Adam is the father of all 
Mankind. Again, in Geneſ. I. 1. the great Beth in 
the word Bereſchith ſtands for a Monitor of the great 


and incomprehenſible work of Creation. 


to the firſt, in Prov. XXVIII. 17. the Daleth in the 
word Adam is conſiderably leſs than the Letter of the 
main text, to ſignify, that whoever oppreſſes another 
openly or clandeſtinely, though of a mean condition ; 
or who ſheds innocent blood, is not worthy | to be 
called Man. 

Sometimes the open or common Mem ſtands in the 


room of a final one; as in Nehem. IL 13. where the 


word hem has an open Mem at the end, in allufion to: 
the torn and open walls of Jeruſalem, of which there 


is mention made; and, in Ef. VII. +4. where the 
Prophet 
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Prophet ſpeaks of the Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
the Mem in the word haalma, or Virgin, is a cloſe or 
final letter, to intimate the virginity of the mother of 
our Saviour. Such are the peculiarities of ſome 
Jewiſh Rabbi's in Bibles of their publication; of which 
we have inſtanced the above, to caution Compoſitors 


not to take them for faults, if ſuch myſtical writings 
ſhould come under their hands. 


For the reſt, Hebrew reads from the right to the 
left, like all other Oriental languages, except the 
Ethiopic and Armenian. In compoſing Hebrew, 
therefore, the Jews begin at the end of the Compoſing. 
ſtick, and juſtify the Vowels and Accents over and 
under the letters after the line of Matter is adjuſted. 
But Points ſerving often to make the ſenſe of a word 
ambiguous, they are ſeldom uſed in any other than. 
Theological and Grammatical Writings. 


The Hebrew, like the Greek, has more Sorts than' 
are required.in a complete Fount ; which renders it 
difficult to make room for them in Caſes of common 
dimenſions; conſidering that the Powers of the Hebrew 
Alphabet are diſtinguiſh'd by Points that letters have 
either in their ventre, or over their body. Accord- 
ingly we obſerve in ſome Founts the Dageſch forte to 
have a place in all the letters of the Alphabet, though 
it is not admitted into five of them. The ſecond ſeries 
is, the whole Alphabet with a Cholem over each letter : 
and a third Alphabet has the Dageſch in the ventre, 
and the Cholem a-top. Excluſive of which treble Al- 
phabet, ſome Founders caſt a fourth that is kerned on 

both 


not tnly the Cholem, but even the Vowels may be 
made to ſtand in their proper places, provided they are 
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teck Aden ani makes: the: Alphabet with a Cielen 
needleſs, betauſe by the help of the kerned Alphabet 


caſt after the manner of Greek Accents, thin, and 


inclining towards the middle of the foot of letters. 


Thus the Four recited Alphabets take up all the Boxes 
of a common Upper-caſe. But to make room for the 
reſt in a Lower-caſe, cannot be done without dividing 
it into more Boxes than Fifty-fix. To find therefore 
the difference, we will mention the Lower-caſe Sorts 
in the following order, viz. 


The plain Alphabet requires Boxes „„ 
Final Letters, plain — — 5 
Final Caph with Dageſch, Kametz, &c. 3 
Broad letters, at the end of words — 5 
Vowels — — — 10 
Maccaph, and Soph-Paſuk — — 
Accents, 16 over, and 12 under letters 28 


Quadrats and Spaces for Accents, and Letter 8 


According to this Calculation, the Lower-caſe for 
Hebrew Sorts ſhould have above Four- ſcore Boxes ; 
which exceed the number of thoſe in a common Caſe 
by Seven-and-twenty, But becauſe all the above 
Sorts are recited on purpoſe to ſhew which of them 
are needleſs, it will not be difficult in a well-concerted 
Fount of Hebrew to find room in the Upper-caſe for 
the Accents, which will at once allow for the ſupernu- 
merary Sorts. 


In 
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In the mean time we are perſuaded, that a Sketch 
of a Hebrew Caſe, as well az of a Greek one, is beſt 
drawn out by him who firſt has acquainted kiraſelf 
- with the number of Sorts in a Fount, and who after. 
wards knows to diſpoſe of them in ſuch a manner as 
makes their ſituation both conformable and collateral : 
which we had in view in the above ſpecification of 
Hebrew Sorts. Laſtly, we obſerve, that Hebrey 
being a Sacred language, is chiefly ſtudied by Divine, 
who often make uſe of Points in Theological writings; 
though plain Hebrew as well as Greek are under. 
ſtood, and very frequently printed, without Points or 
Accents. But that the uſcof ſuch Pedagogic Symbols 
will one time ceaſe, is the hope of all that delight in 
deholding neat Letter diſrobed of all intruders upon 


Its native beauty. 


CHAP. 
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P, 


XIII. 


CHA 


/ ſundry Alphabets, Signs, Symbols, and Charatters, 


* 


| I. The Axaznic Alphabet. 


a 
”- 


J +144 G44 


n 823 888883 "4 
<nphoOggantnnpn ate 
— 2 25 "I 2 A Ef 24-4 2 


CE „ „ri rn 1 


- 192 * 1) 4 SITY Loo 


8 
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I. Ws. 2. JM: 3 F3-: FIT; I 
2 2 ere fa 
„ ©. F 
A111:9 quiz » K 
4 ff „ C 
5 4 1. 8 .\L 
T A >" op 
40 6 2 . .1N 50 
3 3 V W | 6 
EY .& ot 1 s : 4 .H : 5 
8... Tow nee —1 10 
8 4 
Ti he Numgrals over the ſeveral Columns of this Alpla 
bet are the following fegnification, Viz, | 
V. 3 the Order and Names of the letters. 
U. Exhibits; the common letters of the Arabic 
Alphabet. 13 
III. Repreſents the conneRting letters i in the 05 
of words. f 
iv. Comprehends the proper and abſolute Final 
"Fetters. 
V. Includes the . F ** letter 
vi. Demonſtrates*the Power or TY of my | 
Arabic letters. — 
VII. Expreſſes the Numerical contents of the ſev en | 
letters el the * | | 
2 T” ; 41 4 1 | T 
— 2 | 4 2 2 — 6: . » 


2. 1 | II. 


I. 
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II. The Samaritan Alphabet, jointly with the 


Chaldee, or Hebrew Charatters. 


$amaritan. Chaldee. f Names. , r Numbers. Final. 
N Aleph | | 
2 $2 Beth 
* 3 Gimel' 
”. 4 Daleth 
il 5 He 
? 6 Vau 
7 7 Zain 
7 8 Cheth 
Y g Teh. 
) 10 Iod 
ti Capt” 
5 +. oh Lamed 
2 1 3 Mem _ 
J 14 Nun 
© x; Samek 
Jy 16 Ain 
D 17 Peh - 
* 18 Tzade 
* 19 Coph 
20 Reſh 
=. Schin 


vs 
E 
1 
SG) 
x 
x 
* 
A 
v 
nr 
4 
2 
25 
2 
* 
A 
3 
m 
p 
a 
* 


N 


400 


H 22 Tau T ch. 


The d;Ference between the Hebrew and the Samaritan Text conſiſts in nothing 
elſe than the peculiar Characters that are uſed for one and for the other; the 
Names and Powers of Letters being the ſame in both Alphabets. 


L1z2 III. The 


P R I N T E RN“; 


8 
7 


111. The Old Engliſh, or Brac Alphabet, 


va vn wawnwnwg— Ko feamnuYv 2, > > x >N 


O . ο , = ZOO RA & 


G Mm ans n © Bunn 


IV. The 


le 
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IV. The Ernioric Alphabet. 


* Alf. a: Lawi. 
A: Bet. ob: Mal. _ 
27: Geml. 5: Nahas. 
.: Dent. 65: Saat. 
h: Haut. v: Ain. 
O: Waw. Z.: Af. 
1: Zai. A: Tzadai. 
4; Hharm. +: Kof. , 
ch: Tait. Z.: Rees. 
pi: Jaman. w: Saut. 
n: Caf. + Tawi. 


The Ethiopian Characters are ſuppoſed to have 
been anterior to thoſe of the Egyptians, notwithſtand- 
ing ſome aſſert that moſt other Nations have received 
their-letters from the laſt. To ſtrengthen the firſt, it 
is obſerved, that the Ethiopians had two different 
kinds of letters, viz. the ſacred, and the vulgar ; the 
firſt for matters of importance, and the other for 
familiar correſpondence, And as the Egyptians 
obſerved the ſame diſtintion in letters, it is ſaid that 
their Sacred letters were the vulgar CharaQers of the 
Ethiopians; which proves that Letters have been 
very early among them. But the ſacred as well as 
old vulgar letters of the Egyptians being now loſt, 
the antiquity of Ethiopian Characters is queſtioned. 
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The FicuRrs, with a brief Account, of Cn 221 
. Charadters. NE TY , 


EN tejuen 


SSK. * 
S Rn 
= yon IA 5 


= Ae 


It 
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It is oblerved, 1. That no leſs than Twenty lan- 
guages are current in China, all differing from each 
other; but that the Mandarine is the moſt elegant and 
learned, and therefore the moſt prevailing throughout 
that Nation. 2 
8 „ 


Lab foreign names, and accordingly call Holland 


Olanca, John Gio, Europe Sy, &c. 

3. That they have no B D Rin their language, th 
therefore ſay Malia for Maria; Tata for W 
Falani for Francis, &c, * 


4. That they - uſe pencils made of Hares-hairg to 
* or rather to mo their Charadters, in parallel 


Fo %S ORG © 


their } paper, 


5. That the Chineſe . — fares... 1500 
vords, which are Monoſyllables, and end either in a 
Vowel, or in mr and n, and fometimes in ng. Hence 
it is that one word often has more han twenty different 
ſigniſications, vhich are diſtinguiſhed either * Qn. 


ratters, or Pronunciation. 


6. That, the manner of ſpeaking Chineke, is not 
wuch unlike ſinging; for by falling and raiſing. the 
voice, they expreſs the different meaning of ſynoni- 
mous words; which has occaſioned P. Jac. Pautoja 
to invent the Ke muſical ſounds, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, 
whith he calls Chineſe Accents, and by which he gives - 
words the proper found, according to their n 


3 | 
N 411. ; g For 
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For the reſt, the knowledge of Chineſe CharaQters 
can be of no ſervice to Compoſitors in Europe; and 
it is chiefly to oblige the Curious that we have intro- 
duced them. | 


Of Mathematical, Algebraical, and Geometrical Sort. 

+ ſtands for plus, or and, ar with ; a8, 9 Aus 3, 9 

and 3, 9 with 5. 

— ſignifies minus, et 61 as, 14 minus 2, Or 14 
wanting 2. 

== means equal ; as, n i. e. 9 and 3 is 

parallel or equal to 14 wanting 2. 

2 This ſign alſo denotes Equal, but is en obſolete, 

* is che ſign for Multiplication. 


«: ſhews a Geometrical equal proportion; as, 6.2 1 
12.4; that is, 6 is tg 3, ag 13 to 4. 


: or „ is an Arithmetical equal Proportion ; as, 
7.3: 13-9; i. e. 7 is more than 3, as 13 is more 

than g. 

A continued Geometrical proportion, or Geome- 


trical progreſſian; as, 16.8.4-2.1 ; l. e. 16 is to $ 
as 8 10 4, as 4 to 2, as 2 to 1. 


= Arithmetical progreſſiqn, LL as, 19. 16, 
13-10.7.4; i. e. 19 is more than 16, as 16 is more 

than 13, as 13 is more than 10, as 10 is moge than 
7, as 7 is more than 4. 


[] Quadrat, 
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D Quadrat, or Regular Quadrangle; as, AB 
DBC; i. e. the Quadrangle upon the line AB is 
equal to the Quadrangle upon the line BC. 

A Triangle ; as, AABC=AADC. 

/ an Angle; as, ZABC=/# ADC. 

1 Perpendicular; as, AB, BC. 

- ReQtangled Parallelogram ; or the Product of two 
lines. 

Radix, Root, or Side of a ſquare. 

Greater. 

= Leſſer. 

-: the Differences, or Exceſs. 


0 or q a Square. l 
Cor c a Cube. 
00 The Ratio of a ſquare number to a ſquare number. 


Theſe and ſeveral other Signs and Symbols, we 
meet with in Mathematical and Algebraical works; 
though Authors do not confine themſelves to them, 
but expreſs their knowledge different ways ; yet ſo as 
to be underſtood by thoſe ſkilled in the Science. In 
Algebraical work, therefore, in particular, Gentlemen 
ſhould be very exact in their Copy, and Compoſitors 
as careful in following it, that no alterations may 
enſue after it is compoſed; ſince changing and altering 
work of this nature is more troubleſome to a Com- 
poſitor than can be imagined by one that has not a 

Mm tolerable 
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tolerable knowledge of Printing. Hence it is, that 
very few Compoſitors are fond of Algebra, and rather 
chuſe to be employed upon plain work, though leſ; 
profitable to them than the former ; becauſe it is diſa. 
greeable, and injures the habit of an expeditious Com. 
poſitor beſides. . In the mean time we venture to ſay, 
that the Compoſing of Algebra might be made more 
agreeable, were proper Caſes contrived for the Letter 
and Sorts belonging to ſuch work, where it is likely 
to make a rcturn towards its extraordinary charges. 


ä — 


Of Celeſtial and Aſtronomical Signs. 
I. The names of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, 


T Aries Libra 

8 Taurus m Scorpio 

1 Gemini 1“ Sagittarius 

os Cancer Capricorn 

Q Leo = Aquarius 

w Virgo Piſces. 

II. The names of the Seven Planets. 
h Saturnus Q Venus 

X jupiter Merxcurius 

& Mars © Sun (Moon 


The names of the Seven Planets imply ſometimes the 
Seven Days of the Week in the following manner; 
VIZ. 

Dies Solis, is Sunday 
Dies Lune, Monday 
Dies Maris, Tueſday 


Dies 


m 


Nt 


1 leſs 

diſa. 
Dom- 
) ſay, 
more 


Etter 
tkely 


S. 


ac. 


the 


ler; 


Dies 
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Dies Mercurii, Wedneſday at: 10 
Dies Jovis, Thurſday 
Dies Veneris, Friday 
Dies Saturni, Saturday. 
g The Dragon's Head, and 
8 The Dragon's Tail, are the two Points in which 
me Eclipſes happen. 
III. The names of AſpeRts, 


4 Conjundctio; happens when two Planets ſtand under 
each other in the ſame Sign and Degree. 


$ Oppoſitio; happens when two Planets ſtand diame- 
trically oppoſite each other. 


A Trigonus; happens when one Planet ſtands from 
another 4 Signs, or 120 degrees; which make one 
third part of the Ecliptic, 


u Quadril ; happens when two Planets ſtand 3 Signs 
from each other, which make go degrees, or the 
fourth part of the Ecliptic, 


* Sextil; is the ſixth part of the Ecliptic; viz, 
2 Signs, which make 60 degrees. 


( denotes a New Moon, 

) ſhews the Firſt Quarter of the Moon, 

@ tells the Full Moon. 

C informs us of the Laſt Quarter of the Moon. 


Many are the Signs and Symbols which Aſtrono- 
mers have inyented to impoſe upon the credulity 
of the Vulgar, who are the chief Supporters of Alma- 
nacks ; and eſpecially of ſuch as abound in Prediftions 

M m 2 of 
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of any kind: among which we reckon thoſe Signs 
which give notice, On what day it is proper to let 
blood ; to bathe and to cup: to ſow and to plant; to 
take phyſic ; to have one's hair cut; to cut one's nails; 
to wean childten; and many other alike nonſenſical 
obſervations, to which the claſs of Ruſtics in Germany 
is particularly bigoted ; beſides giving credit to the 
Marks that ſerve to indicate Hail, Thunder, Light. 
ning, or any occult phænomena. 


* — 


Of ſome Muſical Signs. 
Tune and Time are the two chief Charafteriſtics of 
Muſical Notes, | 
In Time, the Diſtinction, Meaſure, and Proportion 
of Notes and Reſts are to be oblerved. 
As to DiſtinQion, they have different Characters; 
and different Names with relation to Time. 
The Reſts or Pauſes are of the ſame length or 


quantity with the Notes that ſtand above them; ac- 
cording to the ſubſequent Scheme. 


S 1s a Semi-breve, with 
its Reſt 


f Minim, with its Reſt 
: Crozchet, with its Reſt 
2 


5 Quaver, with its Reſt 
I 


Semi— 


* F Semiquaver, with its Reſt 
let I 
; to | 
ails; [- Demiquaver, with its Reſt 
ſical ſo 
"any 28: Repeat 
the Direct 
ght. & Natural, or Proper 
t Flat 
F Sharp. 
N. B. In diſtributing of Muſical Notes, particular 
s of care ought to be taken to ſave the edges of the 
traverſing lines from Batters. 
tion 
Of Phyſical Signs and Abbreviations. 
hy R Stands for Recipe 4 
w for a Pound 
or 


3 for an Ounce 

3 for a Drachma 

3 for a Scruple 

j ſtands for 1; ij for 2; and ſo on 
{% ſignifies ſemi, or half 

gr. denotes a Grain 

One Pound makes 12 Ounces 

One Ounce contains 8 Drachmas 
One Drachma is equal to g Scruples 
One Scruple conſiſts of 20 Grains 
One Grain has the weight of a Barley- corn 
M. ſignifies a Handful 
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P. means ſa much as can be taken betwixt the ends 
of two fingers | | 

P. xq. ſtands for Equal parts 

ana. ſignifies, So much of one as of the other 

q. s. As much as is ſufficient 

q. p- As much as you pleaſe 
. a. According to art. 


C HAP. 


( 
k 
P 
n 
v 
v 
0 


SW: ooo — wwe<s @ me 
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Tannen 
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INCE the firſt appearance of Suiru's Printer's 

Grammar, and Mr. Luckxowstz's Hiſtory of 
Printing, many very uſeful improvements have been 
made in the Letter Foundery of Meſſrs. Fay and Son, 
which was begun in 1764, and has been continued 
with great perſeverance and aſſiduity, and at a very 
conſiderable expence. 


The plan on which they firſt ſat out, was an im- 
provement of the Types of the late Mr. BasxerviLLE 
of Birmingham, eminent for his ingenuity in this 
line, as alſo for his curious Printing, many proofs 
of which are extant, and much admired: But the 
ſhape of Mr. Casrox's Type has ſince been copied 
by them with ſuch accuracy as not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of that celebrated Founder. They have at 
preſent Twenty-ſeven complete Founts in Punches 
and Matrices of Roman and Italic, beſides many ſizes 
of larger Letter caſt in Sand; alſo an elegant affort- 
ment of Blacks, with Hebrews and Greeks, and many 

other 
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other Orientals : They have alſo a greater variety of 
Flowers than are to be met with in any other Foundery 
in this Kingdom. 


The following ſhort Syzcr1xExN may ſerve to con- 
vey ſome idea of the Perfection to which that Manufac. 
tory 1s arrived, 


A E- 


28. 


25 
, 


A 


SPECIMEN 


OF 


* Types, 


Edmund Fr and Co. 


PRINTED IN THE YEAR 
M DCCLXXXVII. 


. + 
L 
* 8 
\ : 
2 * 
. 
a 4 
* 7 4 
» - 
£ ; 
* 4 £ 
; a 
„ * 
* — 
- - 
* - 
% 4 * 
* 
kl ” „ ” 
V 
I” 
- . 
* 
— 
a * _ 
7 = 
: 
* 
. — 
oy 
k *. 
* 
% 


T 0 


GEORGE, 


PRINCE or WALES, &c. 


This Sp ecimen _ 


Is DEDICATED, 


WITH THE UTMOST RESPECT, 


BY HIS 
MOST. FAITHFUL, 


AND OBLIGED FRIENDS, 


Edmund Fry & Co. 


CREE, 


* 


* 


Double Pica Two Line Letters. 
| 1 | 7 


ABCDEFG 
HITKLMN 


FAOENEZEY 


 _ Engl iſh Two Line Letters. 


ABCDEPFGH 
IIJKLMNOP 
GRSTUYW 


Pica Two fie Letters. g 
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4 


Long Primer Two Lew Latin. 


ABCDEFGHITKM 
LN OPORSTUV W 


*. a4 


” Line Letters. 


ABCDBFCHEJK LM 
nee 


 Brevier Two Line Letters, | b \ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZA# 


| | Jt 

ABO DEH G u K UN NO, | 
ee * 
Was Ns 3 e +) An 
dune rer Line ar. 

U. . 11 achchbrub wx * 
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French Canon. 


AB CDEF G 
Quouſquet tr 


ABCDEFG 
Quouſque tan- 


. i bids Ne 940 
ouſque n ä 


u 
. Catilina, 
ABCDEFGHI] 
Ououſque tandem a- 


butere, Catilma, pat- 


ABCDEFGHIM 
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Two Lines Engliſh. 


Quouſque tandem ab- 
utere, Catilina, patien 


ABCDEFCHIIKIL. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noſtra 9 


ABCDEFGHI FKM 


Double Pica Roman. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Ca- 
tilina, patientia noſtra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 


Double Pica Italic, 


Quouſque tandem abuttre Catilina, 
patientia noſtra « ? quamatu nos e- 
tiam furor eſte tuus eludet & quem 


ABCDEFGHIJRLUMOE 


4 
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Great Primer Roman, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad fi- 
nem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? 
ABC DEFGHIIKLMNOP 


| Great Primer Italic, No. 1. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 


tientia noſtra?ꝰ quamdiu nos etiam furor 


ite tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe eff 


renata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noc. 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPO 


Great Primer Roman, No. 2. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 


Great Primer Italic, No. 2. (New) 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 


tientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etium furor 


inte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe ef. 


- frenata jactabit audacia? nibilne te noc- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP 


— = 


SW YD WY 


e N 4 1 Rk | of 


ENnGLis8H ROMAN, No. 1. 

Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præ- 
ABC DEFGHIJKLMNOP RST 


ENxCLISH ROMAN. No. 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 


noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum 0 1dium pala- 


ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPOQRST 
Engliſh Italic. No. 2. | 

Ououſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 

noſtra? guamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 


det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 


dacta? nihilne te nocturnum prefiduum pala- 
tit, nihil urbis vigilia, nihiil timor _ nil 
ABCDEFGHIFKLM PORS 


ExGLisn Roman. No. 3. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, 


ABCDEFGHIJK LM NOPQRST 
Engliſh Italic, No. 3. (New) 
Qyouſgue tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 191. 
tra? quamadinu nos etiam furor ite tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia ? ni- 
bilne te nocturnum prefidium palatii, nthil urbis 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP2QRS 


a 
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Pica Roman, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum præ ſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUV 


Pica Roman. No. 2. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem ſcle.cffrcnata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te 
notturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 


Pica Italic. No. 2. 
— tandem abutẽ re, Catilina, patientia noſtra? 


iu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad fi- 

nem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihulne te noctur- 
num præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 
dal. nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUV 


Pic Roman, No. 3. (Nrw) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſ- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
Pica Italic, No. 3. (New) 
Duouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem 
eſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nibilne te noJurnum pre - 
ſidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, ni- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUYW 


. an Bd i 


jadtabit audacia? nihilne te — Þf rafrdium 
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SMALL PCA ROMAN. No. 1. | 


owns tandem abutere, Catitina, patientia noſtra? quam- 

iu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad-finem ſeſe ef- 
frenata jaRabit audacia? nihilne te nofturnum præſidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor po uli, nit conſen- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 


tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? OVWX tua 
ABCDEFGH TJELENOTQAST 


Small Pica Talic. No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, ia noſtra? 9 
nos etiam furor iſie tuus eludet? quem 22 e _ 


hil urbis vigiliæ, mthul timor populi, ni Yn us —.— 
ommum, mhil hie munit:ſſumus habend: ſenatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultu 7 8 —5 con 57 Jon entts?P 


ABCDEFG 2 OPQRS XYZ 


SMALL Pre ROMAN. No. 2. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? 

diu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe ef 
frenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


Small Pica Italic. No. 2. (New) 


 Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia naſira? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor ifle tuus eludet ® quem ad ſinem ſeſe e a 
JaAabit — nihilne te ALIAS prefidium palatu, nihil 
urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nthil, conſenſus bonorum omni- 
um, nihil hic munitt —_ eee enatus locus, nihil borum ora 
vultuſque moverunt ? 2 tha non ſentis ® confiriftam 


ABCDEFGHIF KLM OPORSTUVIW XY 


n * 
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Loxc PAIN ZA Roman, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiy 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prefidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis?- con- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEQ 


Loxc Pxtxtr Roman. No. 2. 


_—_— tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? quem ad ſinem ſeſe effrenata jattabit 
audacia? nihilne te nofturnum præſidium palati, nihil urbis vigiliz, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu- 
nitiſſi mus habèndi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis ? conflritam jam omnium horum 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO PQRSTUVWXYZAQC 


Long Primer Italic. No. 2, 


uouſaue tandem abutere, Catilina, nat ientia naſt ra quamdiy nos 
e, iſte tuus eludet ? quem — finem 7% effrenata jactabit 
audacia ? nihilne te noflurnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigi- 
Ar, nihil timor populi, nihul conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil 2 
munitiſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſue mo- 
verunt ? patere tua confilia non ſents ? conſtriflam jam omnium ho- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 


Loxc PIM Roman. No. 3. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? con- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 


| Long Primer Italic. No. 3. (New) 


Quouſque tandem abuttre, Catilina, patientia neſtra? guamdiu nut 

etiam furor iſle tuns eludet ® quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit 
andacia ? nihilne te nofurnum præſidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiliæ, 
wihil timor papuli, nibil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſi- 
mus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultu/que moverunt !] pa- 
tere ta confilia non ſentis ® conſtrictam Jan omnium horum conſcientia 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP2RSTUPWXYZ 
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. 
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BurxCto1s ROMAN, No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutł re, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos eti- 
am furor iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad — ſeſe — — audacia 
nihilne te nofturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor 
my mhil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munituſiimus ha- 
ndi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua 
conſilia non ſentis? conſtriftam jam omnium horum gonſcientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore, note 
is, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum 
ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul 
vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in ſenatum vemt: fit pub- 
lici conſilii particeps: notat et deſignat oculis ad cædem unumquemque 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ QE 


, Burgeots Italic, No. 1. 


non ſ que tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noſtra ? in nos etiam 
07 tuus eludet quem ad fine feſe effrenata been, nihil- 
ne te nocturnum prafidium palatii, nihil urbis tigiliæ, nihil timor , 
ni conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic — habendi ſenatus locus, 
nilil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? patere tua confilia non ſenttsP conſtric- 
am jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides g 
guid proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fuerts, quos convocaveris, 
id confiltt ceperts, quem noftrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! 
atus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit : hic tamen vivit. Vivit f imo vero etiam 

in ſenatum vent : ici con N : notat et defignat oculis ad 

ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE © 


BurxGEoO1s ROMAN. No. 2. (New) g 


Quouſque tandem abutère, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu no, 
etiam — iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, 
nihil timor populi, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque move- 
runt? patere tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum 
conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
conſilii ceperis, quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o 
mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? 

LNMNO PGR S TUVWXY2Z E 


Burgeois Italic. No. 2. (New.) 

Quouſque tandem abuse re, Catilina, patientia noftra? quamaiu nos etiam 
furor ifte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jattabit audacia? ni- 
bilne te nocturnum prefidium pulatii, nibil urbis wigilie, nibil timor po- 
puli, nibil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nibil bic munitiſfumus habendi ſena- 
tus locus? nibil horum ora — moverunt? patere tua confilia non 
ſentis? conſtrictam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non wvides? quid proxima, quid ſuperiore noe egeris, ubi fueris, 
quos con wocaveris, confilii ceperis, quem noſtrum 1gnorare arbitra- 
ris? O tempora, 0 mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, conſul vidir bie tamen 
di vit. viv imo vero etiam in ſenatum venit: fit publict conſilii 

ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPORS TUVWXYTZ A 
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Banviaa PRA No. 1. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, r nos etiam ſu- 
tor iſte tuus eludet ? ad finem eff N erde f e. 
e N Lovuonys palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil tumor _ nihil 


bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi 
alk borum ora releatque moverant? patere tas confiia non ſentia? confleic 
tam jam omnium horum conſcientis teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? 
quid proxima, quid ſu node egern, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAGCG 


Brevier Italic, No. 88 


, Catiling, patientia noſtra 
, — 21 T wit alle. te . Avi, ue rafi- 


; Cad urbi⸗ [é ns 2 i, nihil wer ar bonor um 3 
45 c munitiſmus habendi ſcnati 74 ora moverunt / pa- 
tere tua confilia non ſentis f — jam omnium horum wb teneri conju- 
rationem tuam non vides f quid ne quid ſuperiore noct᷑e : ub i fueris, quos 


confilit ceperi ram tron gre norare arbitrayis P 45 0 
" ABCDEFG H1IFKLM OPORSTUVWXYZE 
Bazviztz Romany, No 2. (Nzw) 

ſque tandem abutere, Catilina, — — noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam fu. 

ror iſte tuus eludet?- quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum prefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor —— nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua confilia non ſentis? conſtric- 
tam jam omnium horum conſcientia teneri conjutationem tuam non vides ? 


id proxima, quid ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
WRC DET C IIXKLMũdNOFGASTUVWXVYZ X 


Brevier Italic, Ne. 2. (New) . 
ies der? em . „Catilina, patientia noftra p quamdiu nos etiam furor Me 
Inns 


eludet quem ad wel eſe effrenata —— audacia ? nibilne te nocturnum 
efidium palatii, n iliæ, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum 
proffidin 2755 bil bie . . ſenatus locus, wibil 22 vultuſque 
moverint ; patere tua — non ſentis # conſtrictam j Jam omnium horum * 
extia tencri conjurationem tuam non vide 2 proxima, guid l 


eri, ubi fueris, convocaveris, = confilii — ignorare 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPS2QR WXYZ 


Nzw BAZVIZI Roman. No. 2. ebay 


Quouſgue tandem abutEre, Catilina, patientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum præſidium palatii, nihil urdis vigiliæ, nihil timor nihil conſenſus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt? patere tua conſilia non fentis? conſtrictam jam omni- 
um horum conſcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
ſuperiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, —_ convocaveris, quid confilii uem 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY AG 


Ne Brevier 99 No. 2. (Cloſe) 
we tandem abutere, Catilina, pat — v 7 nes etiam furor ile 


det quem ad finem ſe fe ne ja cia nibilne te nocturnum 

um palatii, aibil urbis vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum 

— mibil bic munitiſſimus di ſenatus locus, nibil borum ora vultuſque 
wovernat # patere tua conſilia non ſentis cunſtrictam Jam omnium borum conſci- 
tntia teneri conjurationem tuam non vide? quid Proxima, quid ſu from note 


1, wbi fuerit, convocaveris, 7 c 5* em no ignorare 
Wb ABCDEFCLITELMNOFAR XYZ EG 
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Nonpareil Roman. 


noſtraꝰ quamdin nos etiam furor iſte tuns cludet? 


finem (eſe effrenata jattabit audac)a” nibilne te nocturnum ium palatii, nihul urbis 
— timor populi, nil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nibil munitiſhmus habendi ſe- 
Aalus 


locus, nihil horum ora vultnſque moverant ? 


vmnium borum conſcientie Leneri 


patere tua confilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam 
tuam non Vides? quid proxuma, quid ſuperiore, 


noche egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid confilii ceperis, quem noitrum ignorare arbutraris ? 


} 
: 
| 
: 
| 
: 
: 
| 
f 
| 
: 
| 


eee 


| : notat UDUING WC Mmyue 
ee videwar, 6 e fartrem ac ela Sitewas, 


p. Scipio, 


jocri m privatus : 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
Nonpareil Italic. 
mr Lenore d nos etiam furor ile tuus etudet f ad 
2 effrenata jafabit audacia } nihitne —_ præñi dium — —— rigrlie, — 
mor „ We us bonorum omntum, / hic muntt femus | ſenatus locus, mhil horum ora 


moverunt / patere tua 


non ſentis f con ridam jam omnium horum conſeientia teneri con- 


tuan non wides f guid proxima, guid ſuperiore, note egeris, abi fuerir, guns convocaveris, 


is © tempora, o mores Senatu hoc intelligit, con- 


ful vidit duc tamen vivit. Vioit! imo vero etiam in ſenatum venit : fit publici confilis particeps 

l Nos auen uri fortes ſati ſacere reipublicæ tudemur, 
4 Furorem ac teln vitemus. — — A — — : in te 
conferri pete iam, uam tu in nos omnes j u mackinaris. vero tur ampli! fſomus, P. Scipio, pore 
fiſex maxima, mediocriter labeſatantem flatum reipublice pri interfecit ; Cati- 
linam vero erben terre cade . i nos conules perferemusf nam illa uni: 


3 vaftare 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE 


— 
PEARL Roman, 


tandem aburere, Cullins, patiemia noftre? 
quamdiu nos uam furor ifte twin cluder ? quem ad fine 
em ſeſe effrena'a — — notturnum 
prefidium ii, nibil urbis vigilie, bil timo 
„„ 
mitihmus habendi ſenmus locus, nibil borum ora vul- 
tuſque moverunt ? pere tua confilia non ſentis? con- 
riftam jam omnium borum conſcientia teneri conj 


vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in ſenstum vent! —— 


rereipublice vide mut, 6 j furorem ac tela vitemus. 
Ad mortem te, Caulins, duei juſſu conſul ia jampridem 

peſtem iftam, quam tv in nos 
omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir mus, PF. 
_ pontiſex maximus, Tiberium Graccham medi- 


vellare — —_—— 
mis preteres, uiatus Servili 
— — — — 54 


, hovis t. 
ABCDEFGHLIJKLMNOPQRESTUVWXYZ 


PEARL feu. 


rer tende abutere, Cass, paticntia f 
* nes ett furor (fie tent det quem od g- 

em Jeſe ef renata jeaftebit aufacre ! mhilee te d 
um pelatu, nihil wir wighhie, mhil trmer 

i, nihil con bonor um ommum, nihil nc m 

mas habe us locus, nit! horum ore valti 

movernnt# patere tus confilis non ſentis# 


Jem omniun horum conſcrentia tenert conjuretionem f- 


em non vide; #} quid proxums, quid ſuperiore, noftc egeris 
* fuerts, guns — —1 conflii ceperis, yarm 
i erbitreri;f O „ © mores / Se- 


n mechinerts. An vere vir mus, . Scipio, 


pontifen manimus, Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter labe- 
JeAantem 


Aten reipublice privetus interferit : Catili- 
nem vere orbem terre cade atyue incendits are cus 
frentem nos confules »w#F nam le nimir anti- 
gue freteree, guod us Servilins A Sp. Mrlinm, 


, mover Ti TIE manu /uo occtdit. 
ABCDEFGHI FELMNOPQSRTUFWXYZ 
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DIAMOND. 
tandern Our patientia noſtrs ? qnamdia nov aden furor ifle tous eludet ? quem od 
effrenaca « audacia / nibdilne e nofturnum zum pelacii, nibil urbis vigilie, nibil 
tumor populi, nil ommium, aibil bc muniithens hs i ; 
ora vultuſque moverunt nere tim conlilia non ſentis ? item om omnim borum 


arbitraris. O tempors, o mores 


77 | 
ul vidut | hic tamen vivic. Vivit ? imo vero etiam jo ſenatum venit : fir publici confilis 


nent et oculis ad cademn noſtrum Nos autern viri fc erg 
Rr De is, Cmilina, duc! ſuſſu conſulis jam» 


ith, P pontifex maximus, Gra. chum mediocr iter labefafantem 
privats rennt! —_ OED: — 
a a vis rebus many ſus occ:dit, 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQORSTUVWXYZEAG 
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Shewing how the ſollowing PLECES of 


METAL SPACE-LINES 


May be combined to the of any Number of Pio m's, from 
ven to Fifty, with only three Pieces in the longeſt Line; and from 


Fifty toan Hundred, with than fix Pieces in the 
ty toan 3 
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FRENCH CANON NONPAREIL | 
Two Lines GREAT PRIMER — PICA PEARL 
Two Lines ENGLISH LONG PRIMER DIAMOND 
DOUBLE PICA BURGEOIS HAIR LINE, 
GREAT PRIMER BREVIER 
ENGLISH MINION 
The Length of each Piece. 
4. 7. 9. 13. 15, 20, 
113 71:5] 913] 9| 15] 20 15 | 15,20| 9 
4 1 714 | 3 1 | 7 7 4| 9 
4] Fo 7 
11 12 ſigh 14 | 15] 26 17 [819 2s | 21 ins | 23 i 24 | 25 | 
20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 * J 20 | 
71 13] 9 | 15] 7123123123231 9115 15 | 
4 4] | 4 mJs :« 11M 
27 |28|29|go|g1|32 | 33 | 34 | 35 El 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 
20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 15 | 20 | 20 | 20 
15} 15] no fig 1g 20 | 15] 20 | 1g — 15 | 20 20 20 
7113] 4] 15] 13] 7 [23] 9] 465] 7 [25 [23] 7] 15 | 
1 7 
42 [43 | 44 | 435} 46 [47 |48 [49 | go [51 | g2 | 53 | 54 | 55 | 
20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 
20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 20 | 2% 40% 2% 
1349 13 (20 7] 13 15] 15 [2g [1g] 20 [15] 20] 25 
4] 9] 4 4 9199132371395 
57 5980 | 61 | 6a | 63 | 64 | 65 67 | 68 | 69 | 70. 
20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 } 20 | 20 fF 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 
15 | 20| 20 [20 | 20 | 20 fro | 20 | 20 | 20 20 202 20 
15 | 20 | 20 | 20 [| 20 | zo | 20 | 20 | £0 15] 20 15] 20 15 
is 11347116] 9113916 20 [13] 1g] 15 | 20] 15 
7 7 AMILMES -* BRA 19 1A 
72 [7g i 74 [75 [76 [or Blog to |&r | 82 | 83 | 84] 35 
20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 
20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 [| 20] 20 [| 20] 20] 20] 20 | 20 | 20 
20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 
20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 15 | 20 [15 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 
71183] 9137131316525 9] 13] 9] 25] 209 
+ 147 9 71 4] 9] 4 
7 | 88 g1 | g2 | 93 | 94 | 95 | 96 | 97 | 98 | 99 | 109 


Many of the * may be made of different Pieces than thoſe in 
the above TA LR, as 18 30 m's may be made not only of 
two Fifteen's, but uſo . 15. 7» 4, 4, (39) 7, 7, (30) 13. 13. 
4. (30) 13, 9, 4, 4, (39) 7, 7, 4, 4, 4, 4, fy and ſo in many others, 
which is a very co le Advantage. 


That the Mayozs, Bailiffs, oꝛ o⸗ 
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Two Lines Great Primer Black. 


And be it further he 
reby enaited, That 


Double Pica Black. 


And be it further hereby ena⸗ 
ited, That the Mayo Off . Bai. 
liffs, 02 other head Officers, 


Great Primer Black, 


And be it further hereby 


enatted, 


ther head Officers of every Town 
and place cozpozate, and City wits 


Engliſh Black, No. 1, 


And be it further hereby enatted, 9 — oe 
—_— Bailiffs, or other head Offi 
every Town and place corpora — | 
Ex wi this Realm, being Juffice or 

of Peace, (hall have che * au⸗ 


Engliſh Black No. 2. 


And be it further hereby enaited, Chat the Ma 
yo2s, Batliffs, oz other head Officers of every 
Town and place co2pozate, and City withiu 
this Realm, being Juſtice oz Juſtites ot Peace, 
ſhall have the ſame authozity by virtue of this 


292 PR: INT SS "Ro 


Pica Black, No. 1. 


And be it further hereby enaited, That the Ma- 
pores, Bailifs, 02 other head Oflicers of every 
own and plare copozate, and City within 
is Realm, being Juſtice oz Juſtices of Peace, 
all have the ſame auth by virtue of Ms 
ABCDENFGHIJR 2OPQeR 


Pica Black No. 2. 


And be it further hereby enacted, That the Ma⸗ 
poꝛg, Bailiffs, oz other head Officers of every 
Town and place cozpozate, and Citp within 
this ſicalm, being Juſtice oz Juſtices of Peace, 
all have the ſame authoritp bp virtue of this 
ABCDEFGHJUKLWNOPQUST 
1 . Small Pica Black. 's 8 
And be it further hereby enacted, That the Bayozs, 
Bailiffs, o2 other head cers of every Town and 
lace cozpozate, and City within this Realm, being 
Juffice 02 Juffices of Peace, ſhall have the ſame au- 
tho2ity by vixcue of this Act, within the \limits and 
2ecincts of their Jurisdictions, as well out of Sef- 
BCWEFJRKLPNOPARDTUWEYZ 


Long Primer Blagk. 


Aud be it further hereby enacted, That the Mayozs, Bailiffs, oz o- 
ther head Dfficers of every Town ind place cozpozate, and City with 
in this Realm, being Juſtice oi Juſtices'of Peace, ſhall have thr ſame 
zity by virtue of this A, within the limits 99 
urisdictions, as well out of Seſſlons, as at their Seſſions, ik they 
hold any, as ts hertin limited, pzeſcribed and appointed to Juſtitts of 
ABCDEFOHJKLMPNDPQRSTUXD3 


; Brevier Black. 


And be it further hereby enafted, Chat the Mapozs, Bailiffs, oz other 
head Officers of every Town and place cozpozate, and City within this 
Realm, being Tuſtice oz Tuſtices of Pekce, ſhafl have the ſame authozity 

virtue of this At, within the limits and pzecinits of their Juxigbithi- 
ons, ay well out of Deſgions, as at their Seſsions, if they hold any, as 
is herein limired, pzefcribed and appointed to Juſtices of Peace of the 
County, oz any two oz moze of them, oz to the Juſtices of Pcacein their 

LBCDEFSUAUKLMNOPQUESDCYWLLD- 


SS Ger Dp % 
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o Lines Great Primer Hebrew. 


E N Nο.d. 


TOR Db N 


AMT N: RT 
y om wa in 


DN TM ANN 2» 


072M Dy D 


Two Lines Great Primer Hebrew, with Points. 


DTS RD TN 


Rn D TN 


n ein : INT- 


hy TM ig) MN 
8 h d 2» 


0157 - NENT 


* 
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Too Lines Engliſh Hebrew. 


FR Orbe n FN 
pW: p BMW 

D Jum wan v n 

Mamma 7 MN am 
dye WN: ot Dh 
be N: N e Im 
„D 21"9 MRTTNR BN 
u f pn BORN 


© Two Lines Engliſh Hebrew, with Points. 
PR DIR RJ. n 
PINT) ! PINT PN) COUT 
229 Twrn 12) V N 
MaNM DAR MN) BAN 
DT AN. : DT - 
N NY; V MIR y. 
572!) 30"2 e DN 
h PAY MT PA d 


de DOR NM: H e 


e 
Double Pica Hebrew, No. 1. 


ren ne tribe c MYR 
WD) yu AIVN FIRM 2 e 
A dye HN 177 235 Jer 
db Ye: 0157 225 nan 


"187 ra D759) 21653 187 


Double Pica Hebrew. No. 2. 


BRYN PX DX N VWRNN 
21 WIN IM PIRM {PINT NN 
, NN. D Y Tem 
DNR MN") 1 mn h Name 
N DNR N: MRP MROMm 
Men pa TER 521 2109 MR 


Double Pica Hebrew. No. 2. with Points. 


OT Nx Dix x3 MUST 
Wa) WIR D PIRT PINT DN 
nog 17) Sũπ].” e- Tom 
Hg WW) : D197 - DN 
De Wg RY; W- wN TAR . 
wen pg it 5729 l RT 


_— as bo. 


29 PR. TIN FTA A. 

Engliſh Hebrew, No. 1. 
:e NN) EDT NR CTR KN VERN 
MM tn ? n Nun Pm 
Web TON) en e Ln Doo 
: e D 
VR IR RP") 3 m y e ya D 


c HY 25-710 55 ern cy 
a * ö Erigliſh Wide, LET f 


Sante ati. Te. 
MM 1N1N 22" Tem ν 8 IN FUN FIRM 
WP BIR WARM) : 227 D- Hor DIR 
5 210” N N RT) {RPM NR 
v DAR RIP? ; Jm H M871 2 PTR 
BBY T3" 2 1 1% Rp TenmM BY 
Engliſh Hebrew, No. 2. with Points. 
{RT RR NR COT ROB MRNA 
e n = dee WA) n T5889 
TY CTR n: 2997 122 MATE IR 
9122) 29" MTN CNT RY: ROT MR 
VR7 Dr N: TUND d MST PA DNS 
BY NT IB OLI RPG) BY 
PEN Pica Hebrew. 

un: YIRT INN rn MN rh N IVR 
Mama dre mM bn y Tom WA) WIN IYT 
DYDR & : m MRP DIR NNN : Don 22Dny 
: N PI) MR pa Ye h INMNPD MRI 
"1 21 5 p Term dy M89 N RV) 
SI 257 TIM pI TT ] D: MIR ON Wl 

Small Pica Hebrew. | 


v Vn den PIR 2 PIR H 0h e be Nr mwsta 
worde WK: D037 1Þ=5p nemm De r Bare D wh 
ra c 231 21855 MATT COR NP) 2 MRI d 
rar xp Jah 1 eh ron N: r N v 

3D 1) 23N D ION : IR OP tn 
ITY WR 0/27 n 2121 PPV OR v: nth D p- 


'  & * 5; bS 


- & » & 4 LI 


vw ww uy S% Gs 


vw ee cw WU co# Wy 
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Burgeois Hebrew, / 


Tem win vm Hen yn dn ru BR 2 ety 
Neal. deen ron e b name be . e. Ab 
”—_— * wen p32 bane S921 e Re e n 1 et 

> 2" qe" ov Np" 
1 R . Mmm wo) 
YON dun ren wth e ene > 129 ppm ER 
OV eee den e 
ni ον n True Bp" (Den MAND 227 vy; n. 400") 


Brevier Hebrew. 
= 5 


rel 


. —. 
N 


* et 222 — 
ä D 


re EN ess 


„* 
wn DE) 4p cor rea np Eon 2 r 


n Nun en 


; Small Pica Rabbinical Hebrew, 


* 1091167 pp · d PH: 2100 pf1 d ed pf o xbb 3 
de 216 d 2hHh 2 dd d v pp dd y 019) D Ia 
.: bee J Ye T ent nw i l frye: v 
dd When? 7pÞ dy 7p3 d 30 01 d y H ο 1h) o. dbb 
„o ph Db h: oO) d 5129 7 ob m vRPTe® 

ol :Þ 71 yp% twp vb ee . 1 p% pÞpp WH D g 
o Doh Wh: n oy "p23 91 3 . o v ds 


WEN"?! 2 


*, 


Brevier Rabbinicat Hebrew, 


don v 59 m n vn o — pb c9o40 #2 m6 
2 eg na ey Beg g 7 5p9 120 bu? 
Im 947) + wand : 706 g7 5p3 1914 37w 591 erb ro wee fy: joo 
"6b oo Tn P39 Tre dat co fn 9791) N 7b walt $89) 2 nb o f —— a 
22. ee eee 
vy bp de do lb brd code by: d 2030 dem 7p e 
v "6H web oo 5e 0 e u 2707-28 e wo wy 25915 wolh ru 
a 103995 d un e e eie pol wn an grep m8 ben mite tem p nite 58 


 Nonpareil Rabbinieal Hebrew, 


90 res DA ee "3 Priſma 
vat e od 159 by Porn 


ode 
e 


Ind : % ov 8 db) y 7 

ere 2 1791 9759 M6 Ng 7 , Co Dm er —— Se e 
1 7p 5" &rsy N 

e e Nee ryrd n 1 2991) ;129 


2 
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Double Pica Script, Ornamented. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noftra? quamdiu nos etian 
faror iffe tuus eludet ? quem ad finem 
ſeſe effrenata jactabit 3 — 4 
bins te nocturnum e N. 


Great Primer Greek, 


[Are hubs 6 & Tols ocpavolz kyinobhrs 
To dv, cov. EAxJerw 1 Paoikein oo 
ven To Yehud, cov, de & oopave, xa ent 
mh vg. Tv dprov had Tor eve dig hui 
ohupov. Kai he; huts rd MI. Huy, 
ig #94 tels &iclien Toi oe rug hun. Kat 
un elveveyxuc u els reach, da pion! 
hui; amo roõ Towpor bri 00d eg N Ga, 
D val i dota. eig Toug a5. dl 


? Pica Greek. 


Arey Sui 8 ts Tel odge ge hen 
Exterw h face gov” yeryayrw T6 WAyud cov, us ov 
olervs, nal ent Th v. Tov agrov vyuiav Tow % og d 
cee. Kar dec du rd oe üer dv, de nal duet a- 
a Pao pweantys 1s mt Ka? wy eiceveynys hulls eg we- 
£714.09, AM Poozu wu; dix0. Ta Touupol* G1 000 bcuv i Baie 
Mia, fl i — þ te th 190 alas, Guyy, 


. * * Ss. © 2 
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ALEXANDRIAN GREEK, | 
TP HMWN O EN TOIC OYPANOI 
C ATIXCOHTWM TO- ONOMA COY @ 
Nerd H BNC ix COY FENHOHTCW T 
O ©EXHMA COY WC EN OYPANGW IKM @ 
TTI THC THC TON APTON HMUON TON 
aTTIOYCION AIXOY HMEIN TO IKXO H 
MEPA IM AÞEC HMIN TA CAMAPTIAC H 
MON N FAPOY TOI AÞTOMEN TTANTY 
OþpEIKONTI HMEIN IKAI MH EICENETFIKHC 
HMAC CIC TTEIPACMON AAAX PY/CAI HMA 
C ATTO. TOY TTONHPOY Ori COY ECTI 
N H EXCIACIX IKMI H XVYNAMIC HGH 
O eic TOYC MIWNAC AMHN 


—  —— — —— — — 
i 
% 
* * 


171 E Proprietors of this Fqundery reſpedIfully gcquaint 
their Friends and the Curious, bath in and out of the Print- 
ing Trade, that the above Greek is cut in exact Imitation 
of that ancient and valuable Manuſcript of the New Te/- 
lament,” now in the Britiſh Muſeum, which 'was preſented to 
King Charles the Firſt, in 1628, by Cyrilkus Lucaris, Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, (whence it derives its name) bitt af- 
terwards of Conſtantinople, and is ſuppoſed to- have been 
written * EN Fourteen — Years. 87 | 
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Pica Samaritan. 


: SNIBL2S ION agg wap org ge thingy 
MZ: N N wamgwyg gums SYTMA MAN 
Als ND NMZAN : I Ta Y Frs Wi 490 
ZX: XN 2.092. TMA AWN TANTOTY 
32 0t3 1 v TZ N M : NZ vl 
ü SISATY SATIVA STISE NATTY Nen 


Long Primer Samaritan, 


Sram: BATS ATI) S TPM S un NINA 
TDI IA 77M NU renz :* Der my g 
DANN mM21*%32 TIg2H Yn TDM NN AA Tir: pra 
id £2 M4 : rien 4% ma; rn: TKA 247 
IM: SM raM9/ S De 22792 Nasr Nair 
:ü IN Saying Syumgy SN : Kr aK B25 wp 
A d MM: TDI dA T T IM D DNA: A2 


Axanic, on Engliſh Body, with Points. 
* G5 LL „-A 
: Cn IL LY, , 
I 4 n = . » 3 
%, E ll gr 8 = ee e. 
I) ) ES) = S n Is) ay) 
wi) a . b 


Prxsiax. 


ws 40, of 1, hl. 0, u dus. 3s . . 0 
N , U 
eee fe oy fol of ifs ol?) I 

dA 338 > He, in ad] 
rf bly e Sale 2 , == 
W, te e e 9 30,0 hy a 


S , — SS 


hh] 


KEI RX ANY 


o R AM M AK. 
Tunze. 

2 AK = 1 vi 5 

ee 98 

e db Hevn ue 55 


*. cher a 


9 0-6 "bd. #0 » » 2 


N IG che e. fi. . Li In woes 


0 FP - » DS ot 2 


e e, ah of , Nel ee, gs hk 


ALES . LET =P - 


was UD G e 


Taarante. 


A aan) e oi TFT 
N IF 5 ll fed) toe (aol has 
ee A G H of pod rag 
Se = h ν A thee 
„hn, gle e o d u ahige 
ee d U ag: 4 Hos g e! 


MALAYAN., 


a £00 7 0 FE 8 4 WV #7 1 


ie 3+ Gab, lng = Jo oil be Caf Oe 


1 MT > Ge ' 3 " +7 


C fv 3 Sym ogy 5. Oe yo CG 
ei L- ded gs Gf 


mg i, c Caf Joe d- get c 


. Py 9 + 920 „ a % -& 


os n £3 94 d x & Js 2 S Hes 


Go „ r „ 


— WIS Chas - 5 gs 
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Engliſh Zthiopic. 


AH: Hui: ENTE: M:: TARA; yy 

AUFn:: £13: en: MA; HHNE: O:: 
AAP5: HAN: ds: U;: P:: 4.87: MM: Aſh: 
nod: 3A: #427: AH: Aſh: A:: OA HA: 

Orr: Gr:: AN: A455: lachs: A: 
Ar. E:: Nd; H An: EN t: O37 UT: A: OM 
b: Ha Hoe: a ARG: Afb: Id: 4 
en: MH: RN. n:! En 49 


Pica Ethiopic. 


AH: Hg PH: £rÞ 2h: Nl: N: G AWtn 
EH: nn: MP: M: ONE: NAI: HHN: 
ri: Un: .:; 429: Oi: Ai: oo: Ti; 8 
£9: OH: Aſhehr Nh: DAA i: Ort: R:: AN: 
NAI: Oli: N: Me:: AAP; Han: £7 
+: M: a: Orrſich: q: q: Nd: 
Aly: HMRA PT: ENR: N:: TN: en 
Eſyi: n: M®: N: OU N:: api: HAN; 
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Kixc's Aus, Five Lines Pica. 


* 


"P; Two Lines Double Pica. , 
= * o > go l > 


N — 
. A 


. ' 


Two Lines Great Primer. 


gos enen 2% 
Cukcx, Four Lines Pica. 


I a0000-; 


Udo sdb sd e 
W ene 
MOOUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUT 


ACAXXMXAXXNXNXANXNXANXANNAEXEANNANXNAANAEKANNANXNAXNG 4. 


oOo OOO 


* 1 
= . - - 


FL O W E R 8. 
Four Lines Pica Flower. 


French Canon Flower. 
a , 7 
N 


>; 8 V3 


ot N 


Two Lines Engliſh Flowers. No. f. 


KN 
S S ANI e 


N Sr 


— 


0 0 , 
, k ' * - 
* 5 9 d * 
Py w—< 4 7 4 
, 7 
« yay 
* 


e R 4 1 1 424 * 395 


Double Pica Flowers. No. 1. 


| = ; 
— * - _ . 8 


No. 2, 
22 0p, 0p pp, a ae 


No. 3. 


” 


# 44+ - — „ * e *” . 
N 
2 — of {= == 
WAA A. Aa < — 
* * CY * I 


> 


# 7 „„ 


eee 
. Wa WW, vv A 
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Creat Primer Flowers. 


3 4 AAAAAAA 
9 See Cf of ele 
10 HRT Oo A 


11 wH 


12 ebe b 
13 Sec 
14 CE EEE eee 
1 AA AAA AA IAEA LD 
16 Hb be bbc e- he 
17 S222222222222 
18 IE 216182 iel is] 
19 ©@@O@TO@ODTEDEEy 
20 ODYDODODDON 

21 YO YO VY 

22 þþÞ$Þ$ÞÞ$ÞHÞÞ$ 
2 
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Great Primer Flowers. 


a4 MW 
2 ede 
26 re 
7 R 
28 eee 
29 El ED EDD BWP EW EXD 


30 du: SA SF d SL WR 


Engliſh Flowers. 


3 | 0900000000000400085 


—— 8 
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- Engliſh Flowets. 


1 * N N e pe Ib. 8 


17 are 
18 KD 
19 eocpencpesegee eee 


24 eee ee 
26 Nee 

27 Ur airiirateitoiioiiriirniratontoels ls 
28 eee 


— |" camo 8 OS wy 


11 ND eee 
1 — 
15 BYE SWEWSWSWWSSsW 


3 $000006000000548 


GC RA MM 4 RA 


Pica Flowers. 
1 U U NHD 


: 006000000000000000 
3 RR 


4 PE RERE ER REEVES 
5 ODE C G . Gch G Ge S ech 
6 eee 


7 eee 
3 NNNNNNNNNNN NN 
9 $$$$000000000$$$000 
TEE EEE 


* | 4 4 4 'T 4 - 1 AE 7 5 0 5 
14 L # * 7 # 7 * , 


16 ITJITECTLECEOOLECERTEL 
17 WEN 


19 ** a — — : = : 
* 


24 
* 
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Pica Flowers. 


ee eee e eee eee 
24 — — 


Small Pica Flowers. 


15 e eee eee e Fi 


r Xx e eee. 


16 ese ede eee 


rr rr e > i» eee > e > > ==©V 


17 SDB 
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18 Dee eee . 


19 TT 


— . SEEN SERIE SEEDERS 
27 #SSEEEEEEREEEEEEEAEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEREE 
28 Fe 
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Long Primer Flowers. 


14 re 2 N 2 * 

15 Hp 
16 PELLE ELTEN 
17 KK 

13 FX: 

19 EXD ECG EG OSS EOS SEOOD00D0Y 
w OOOOOCCODOOOCOCOCOCOOOOUC 


21 | | — 


- SD 


3 Foo 


23 — —— — 


24 kettttetttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttetttctttt 


25 FECEAAFFCEAFEFFEFAFCECFEFFEEFAFFEEFFFCEEEFFEEFEFE 
oy 


ah. As 


. 5% 
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Long Primer Flowers, 
SY II 
27 III IN» 
A 


CL LL LL LL 


2} 


29 COCCCCOCCTCOCCCRCCCOCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCOCCCCCOCCCY 
DO 


30 Wee 


ddp 


32 FHEEEFEFEFE FREE REFEREE ERBESRDREFRRRERFEEEREER 
„ PNBH3 
„A.- 
x: <7 $Z7 WH) 

0 DalskelVia gal 


2 OLIN 
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Brevier Flowers. 


eee 
8 AAAAAAAAAA AK AAAAAAAAAAA AAA 


Kagan 


10 ENS 


f NN NN 
„De NN es 


9 117777117771771777111771771771177717 


” 


4 es wa 


N N M ISP S 
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4 44 Nonparcil Flowers. 
— ˙ 
. 
ETT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTTTTTTT 
Cree eee eee ee eee eee eeeeehοοοl,qe 
„ AAA AKA KKA AKK KAAN 
„ XXXAXNANANNNNANANXENEXNNEXANEXNNNNNNANKKE 
1 
— +$$$0$4+++$$+4$$$$4++ 
Nr ö 
„ Ehn EEE I UT I I I RRE 
1 „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 


FEE Y e ERIPER TUES 


E TO 


Pearl Flowers. 
 2500005000000000000000000500000$0005005>2 
5 D AE AE 3 2H A PR AL PL PE A PE SL UH SE 2h 


EI EEErEEFEEEFEEEEtkit++ 


6 Mt Moo to i, Mit tr Mt. Me ne Me Mt Noe Mr lw. rr m ET” OR" 
C eee 


20 % 
# k wy 
ayrsy * # £/{F 


——ͤ 4 6d846ÄʃůʃʃÄÄÄʃ44424d5474244 


4 TEENY „„ 


„ 


929m ä 4 —ͤͤ„ %%% %%% %% 4 6 


r as A as ˙ ,, ³ĩ·»»õi »-»VY/ « C ł¶A od HE OR 


rere 


= as 3 


ICIIIIITIIILILIDIIIIITIIIIIIEICIDIDITIICITEIDIDITVA 
8 Minnie 
' * FFF OTC ETC EDTODCITS, 
20 eee eee. s . s.. s. 5.8 


eee eee ra A EA LS eee 


#17 


Nr K K K 4 K l 


X X *. 


* — 
* 3 


„ 15 
* * * * * * 
„ „ . 2 5 5 
WIE: * Xx 2 * * 


*. 
* 


* * — 9 9 ” * . 
# 4 W - . * % +4 " 

| GU | + | | | | 
. cn * % | » | * Bono 
« £3 — % ö 1 ** * * * * * * * " 
6 - * | # | 

"_ s % 6 © * * 5 ” * 

5 © o * , - 

* . * . * * * . A 0 . 

» - @ % 8 "I. "IM & ® 8 # 9 © & ® 89 ® % 
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(eee 
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N 
* X XK XK K K X X 4 „ X X „ 4 


a0 ES CRY 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS 


nn,, 
Of Conſtrufitng and Putting up a Preſs. 


HOUGH Mr. Situ in his former Editions of 
the Printer's Grammar did not condeſcend to 
ſay any thing relative to the Preſſman's Department, 


the Editor of this Edition, conſidering it as an impor- 


tant part of Printing, has introduced an Appendix 
ſcleted from a work publiſhed ſome years fince, con- 
taining inſtrutions to unſkilful Preſſmen, which will 
be a mean of rendering this work more complete ; 

particularly asit may fall into the hands of many whoſe 
ſituation and circumſtances make it neceſſary for them 
to have a knowledge both of a Compoſitor's and 


Preſſman's buſineſs. 
reſſman's 1 


q18 FAT NV 8 R's 


The Printing-Preſs that a Preſſman works at is a 
machine invented upon mature confideration of me. 
chanic powers, deduced from geometric principles; 
and therefore a Preſſman, endowed with a compe- 
tency of the inyentor's genius, will not only find great 
ſatisfaction in the contemplation of the harmonious | 
deſign and formation of a Preſs; but, as often as any 
member or part of it is out of order, he will know how 
to remedy any deficiency in it. This alone will intitle 
him to be an underſtanding Preſſman : But his care 
and ſerious induſtry in the manual performance of his 
taſk, muſt give him the reputation of a good and curi- 
ous workman, 


An underſtanding Prefſman knows.not only how ta 
dirett a Printer's joiner to ſet up and faſten a Preſs 
when it is made, but alſo how to give a ſtrange joiner 
and ſmith inſtructions to make a Preſs, and all its parts, 
in a ſymmetrical proportion to any ſize, if in a ſtrange 
place he ſhall have occaſion to uſe it. It being not 
only a care incumbent upon him, but a curioſity he 
ſhonld aſſume to himſelf, to dirett and ſee the joiner 
ſet and faſten it in a ſteady and practical paſition ; 
we will ſuppoſe a ftrange joiner, and not a printer's 
joiner, who generally by their conſtant converſation 
in printer's work, do or ought to know as much of 
ſetting up a Preſs as the Preſſman himſelf, 


The joiner therefore having ſet together the frame, 
viz. the Cheeks, Feet, Cap, Head, Till, Wi inter, 
Hind-Poſts, Ribs, Carriage, &c. the Preſſman direQts, 
and ſees him perform as fallows. Before the Head is 


put 


t 
o Rx 41 1 M. A B. 319 


put into its place, the Preſſman beſmears the whole 
tenoned ends and tenons well with ſoap or greaſe, and 


allo the Mortiſes the Head ſlides in, and fo much of 


the Cheeks as the ends of the Head work againſt, 10 
the Head may the eaſier work up and down. 


He alſo, before the Carriage is laid on the Ribs, 
beſmears the two edges of the Plank and the under ſide 
of che Coffin well with ſoap or greaſe; and the like he 
does by the inſide of the Wooden Ribs, that oy may 
ſlide the eaſier beſide each other. | p 1601 


Now to return to the joiner. * The Preſſman, I ſay, 
direds and ſees him place the Feet upon an Horizontal 
Level Floor, to erect the Cheeks. perpendicylarly 
upright, to place the Stays or Braces ſo as the Prefs 
may be kept in the moſt ſteady and ſtable poſition, as 
well to give a check to the force of the hardeſt Pull he 
makes, as to the hardeſt knock the bar ſhall make 
againſt the farther Cheek, if by chance it ſlip Out: of 
the Preſſman's hand. 


This conſideration may dire him to place one 
Brace againſt the end of the Cap that hangs over the 
hither Cheek, and in a range parrallel with the fore 
and hind ſide of the Cap: for the more a Brace ſtands 
aſlope to the two parallel ſides, the leſs it reſiſts a force 
offered to the end of them, viz. the hither end of the 
Cap, which is one main Stay to the whole Preſs. | 


If he places another Brace againſt the hinder corner 
of the farther end of the Cap, it will reſiſt the Spring 
of the Bar, when it may ſlip out of the Preſſman's hand. 


And 


— 
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And if he places two other Braces, one againſt the 

hither corner of the hind ſide of the Cap, and che other 
againſt the farther corner of the fore ſide of the Cap, 
the Prefs will be ſufficiently Braced up, if the room 
will afford convenience to place the farther end of the 
Braces againſt it. 

By convenience; is meant a firm ſolidity to place the 
end of the Braces againſt, be it eithet a ſtone-wall, 
brick-wall, or ſome principal poſt, or a girder, &c. 
that will not ſtart or tremble at the force of a Pull. 

The Braces ought to be ſtraight, and of ſubſtance 
Rtrong enough proportionable to their length: and if 
convenience will allow it to be fixed in ſuch a poſition 
that they ſtand in the ſame ſtraight line with the upper 
ſurface of the Cap, viz. that the farther end of the 


upper fide of the Cap. Neither ought the Brace, 
though thus plated, to ſtand aflope or aſkew, that is, 
make unequal angles with the ſide of the Cap it is 
faſtened to, but it ought to ſtand ſquare, and make 
right angles with the reſpective fide of the Cap; becauſe 
in thoſe poſitions the Braces beft reſiſt the force of 
continued Pulls, 


But though this be, by the rules of architeQure, 
the ſtrongeſt, firmeſt, and moſt conciſe method for 
Bracing up a Preſs, yet the room the Preſs is to ſtand 
in will not always admit of convenience to place the 
Braces thus: therefore the Preſſman ought to conſider 
the conveniences of the room, both for the places to 
fit the Braces to, and the poſitions to ſet the Braces 


IN ;. 


Brace neither dips lower or mounts higher than the 
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in; placing his Braces as correſpondent as he can tor 
theſe rules. 


If he doubts the crazy make of the Winter, he will 
cauſe two Battens of three or four inches broad, and 
a full inch thick, to be nailed cloſe to the outer ſides 
of the feet of the Preſs, which will both ſtrengthen the 
Winter, and keep the lower part of the Cheeks from 
lying out, and alſo hinder the Preſs from ndr into 
a twiſting poſition. 


The Preſs being thus far faſtened, the Carriage is is 
laid on; and if the joiner performs his work well in 
making the Wood work, it will at firſt lie exactly 
horizontal; if not, it muſt be mended where it is amiſs, 
before the Preſſman can lay the Stone, and before 
the Stay of the Carriage can be fitted under the end 
of the Ribs, | V 


Laying er Bedding the Stone. 


We vill ſuppoſe the wood Ribs to lie on the 
Winter exactly flat and horizontal, therefore the 
Preſſman now Lays the Stone. If the Stone be all 
the way of an equal thickneſs between the Face and 
the bottom, he may Bed or Lay it upon ſo many large 
Sheets of brown paper as will raiſe the Face about a 
Brevier above the ſurface of the Coffin, and the Stone 
will do ſervice. 


Or he may Bed or Lay it on bran; 1 0 indeed 
is frequently done, as follows: 


He takes a quantity of bran, and ſpreads it with the 


greateſt Evenneſs and Regularity, ſo that it may raiſe 
Tt the 
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the Stone about a Great Primer above the ſurface of 
the Coffin. But as accidents frequently happen from 
the above practice, moſt Printers, if the ſtone be thin, 
bed it with plaiſter of Paris, which, before it hardens, 
will of itſelf run into an horizontal poſition. 


The plaiſter of Paris is tempered with fair water to 
a thin conſiſtence; and ſuch a quantity is put into the 
Coffin as may raiſe the Face of the Stone about a ſcab- 
bard higher than the ſurface of the Coffin. 


The different matter the Stone is Laid on, is the 
reaſon why the Face 1s Laid of different heights above 
the ſurface of the Coffin: for by the force of a Pull 
about a dozen ſheets of brown paper may be ſqueezed 
cloſer by a Brevier Body, which brings the Face of 
the Stone into the ſame level with the ſurface of the 
Coffin. And bran ſqueezes much more; but plaiſter 
of Paris, not at all, 


When a Stone is laid on Bran, or an plaiſter of 
Paris, the Preſſmen ſling the Stone in two ſtrong Cords; 
then bring it as nearly as they can into an horizontal 
poſition, and with great care and caution let it in ſuch 
4 manner into the Coffin, as that the whole bottom of 
the Stone touch the Bedding at once; leſt by an un- 
even lowering of the Stone the evenneſs of the bedding 


be diſturbed. 


Having laid the Stone down, they drop ſome water 
about the middle of the Face of it, to try whether it he 
truly horizontal, which they know by the ſtanding of 
che water: but if it have a z propenbity | to one fide more 
than 
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than another, the declivity is on that fide, and the 
Stone muſt be new Laid. 


Having laid it horizontally, they fill up the cavities 
with pieces of reglet. 


Setting the Rounce. 


The Rounce being well Set, does not only eaſe a 
Prefſman in his labour, but contributes much to rid- 
dance in a train of work. 


In the old-faſhioned Preſſes, the Preſſman finds 
often great trouble and loſs of time in Setting the 
Rounce: becauſe the Girts being nailed to the Car- 
riage-board behind, and to the frame of the Coffin 
before, he cannot alter the poſition of the Rounce 
without unnailing and nailing the Girts again, both 
before and behind. Nay, and ſometimes, though he 
thinks he has been very careful in Winding the Girts 


off or on the Barrel of the Rounce, as he finds occaſion 


requires; yet, by ſtraining either of the Girts too hard, 
or not hard enough, or by an accidental ſlip of either 


of the Girts, or by ſtirring the Rounce out of a ſet 


poſition, when he thinks he has Set the Rounce, he 
has it to do again. Beſides, the Carriage- board, 


Frame of the Coffin, and the Rounce- barrel, all ſuffer 


damage by often drawing out and driving in of nails. 


But in the new. faſhioned Preſſes all theſe incon- 
veniences are avoided ; for the Preſſman, without 
nailing or unnailing, Sets the Rounce to what poſition 
he will, only by lifting up the iron Clicker that ſtops 


the wheel: For then Winding off ſo much Girt, and 


Tt 2 Winding 
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Winding up ſo much Girt at the oppoſite end of the 
Carriage, his Rounce is ſet. 


: He Sets the Rounce to ſuch a poſition, that when 
the fore-cnd of the Tympan will juſt lie down and riſe 
tree, without touching the fore-edge of the Plattin, 
a line drawn or imagined from the axis of the Handle 
of the Rounce, to a perpendicular of Plumb-line, let 
fall from the axis of the Spindle of the Rounce, ſhall 
make an angle of about 45 degrees; which is half the 
elevation between an horizontal line, or line of level, 
and a perpendicular, or plumb- line. 


Hanging the Plattin. 


When the Prefſman Hangs the Plattin, he lays a 
Form upon the Preſs, and about a quire of paper 
doubled upon it, (this quire of paper thus doubled 
is called the Cards) then lays the Plattin upon 
the Cards, and fo Runs the Carriage and Plattin in, 
till the middle of the Plattin lie juſt under the Toe 
of the Spindle : then he puts the Pan of the Plattin in 
its place, and in part juſtifies the Head, and unſcrews 
the Hoſe-ſcrews, till the ſquares at the ends of the 
Hoſe come down to about a quarter of an inch of the 
ſquare of the ſocket they are fitted into, in the ends of 
the Garter; and when the Toe of the Spindle is fitted 
into the Nut in the Pan of the Plattin, he examines, 
by training a packthread againſt the two fore-ſides of 
the Cheeks of the Prefs, whether the fore-edge of the 
Plattin is ſet in a parallel range with the fore-ſides of 


the Cheeks: if it be not, he twiſts the ends till the 
edge 
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edge of the Plattin ſtands parallel with the packthrond, 
and conſequently with the Cheeks. 


Then with the Bar he pulls the Spindle hard down 
upon the Plattin, and ſets the edges of a Paper-board 
between the Bar and the further Cheek of the rum 
to keep the Bar from ſtarting back. 


And having provided cord, he makes a nooſe on 
one end, and puts it over one of the Hooks of the 
Plattin, laſhing the cord alſo upon the furthermoſt 
Notch of the Hole hook, and again upon the Plattin 
hook: So that there are now three laſhes of the cord 
upon the Plattin hook, and upon the furthermoſt 
Notch of the Hoſe hook. Wherefore he faſtens his 
fourth laſhing of cord now upon the ſecond Notch, 
viz. the middlemoſt Notch of the Hoſe hook, reiterat- 
ing theſe laſhes on the middlemoſt Notch and Plattin' 
hook alſo three times. And thus in like manner he 
faſtens alſo three laſhes upon the third and laſt Notch' 
of the Hoſe hook and alſo of the Plattin hook, obſerv- 
ing to draw every laſhing of an equal ſtrength. 

Then he begins to wind about theſe laſhings to draw 
them cloſe together: He begins at the bottom of the 
laſhings, that is, cloſe above the Plattin hook, and 
draws his cords very tight and hard, and cloſe 
above one another, till he has whipt fo near the top 
of the laſhings, viz. near the Hoſe hooks, that he finds 
the laſhing (which now ſpread wide aſunder becauſe _ 
the Notches of the Hoſe hooks ſtand far aſunder) will 
yield no longer to his whipping and pulling : So that 


now he faſtens his cord with two or three hard knots. : 


In 
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In like manner he begins at che oppoſite diagonal 
corner of the Plattin, and laſhes and whips that; and 
alſo the two other corners of the Plattin, as he did the 
firſt ; carefully obſerving to draw all his laſhings and 
whippings of an equal ſtrength, leſt any corner of the 
Plattin either mount or dip. 


If he finds he ſtrained the cord, not hard enough; 
or (when he is in his train of work) that the Plattin- 
cords with long uſing work looſe; or that the Toe 
of the Spindle and the Nut it works in, have worn one 
another; he by turning the Screws at the upper ends 
of the Hoſe, draws up the Nut of the Plattin cloſer to 
the Toe of the Spindle, and by conſequence ſtrains 
the Plattin-cords tighter up; which is alſo a great 
convenience in theſe new-faſhioned Preſſes. For any 
of theſe aforeſaid accidents the Preſſman that works at 
the old Preſſes muſt new Hang his Plattin; when in 
theſe new Preſſes he only turns about a Screw. 


Juſtiſying the Head. 


Juſtifying the Head is to put into | the mortiſes in 
the Cheeks between the upper ſides of the tenons 
of the Head, and the upper ſides of the mortiſes 
in the Cheeks, an equal and convenient thickneſs of 


ſquare pieces of felt, paſteboards, or ſcabbards (ſome 
or all of them), that when the Preſſman Pulls, the 
tenons of the Head ſhall have an equal horizontal 
level check. 2 


In Juſtifying the Head, the Pull is to be made 
longer or ſhorter. 9 


If 
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iS, If the Preſſman be tall and ſtrong, and his work be 


Light (that is, a ſmall Form and great Letter, which 
needs not ſo ſtrong a Pull as a large Form and ſmall 
Letter), he covets to have a Short pull; that is, that 


the Spindle ſhall give an Impreſſion by that time the 


Bar comes but about half way to the hither Cheek 
(in Printers language, Down). 


But if the Preſſman be low, and not very . 
he will require a Longer Pull, eſpecially if the work 
be Heavy, viz. a large Form and ſmall Letter: 
becauſe the height of the Bar is generally made to lie 
at the command of a reaſonably tall man, and therefore 
a low man cannot pull the handle of the Bar at ſo great 
a force at arm's, end as a tall man; but will require 
the ſwinging of his whole body backwards to add force 
to the Pull : ſo that if the Pull be not Longer, he 
cannot fall enough backwards to get the Handle of 
the Bar within his command and force. Aud there- 
fore Heavy Work with a low man requires a long and 
Soaking Pull. 


A long or a Soaking Pull is when the Form feels 
the force of the Spindle by degrees, till the Bar comes 
almoſt to the hither Cheek of the Preſs : and this is 
alſo called a Soft Pull; becauſe, jt comes ſoft, and 
ſoakingly and eaſily down: and for the contrary reaſon 
the Short Pull is called an Hard Pull, becauſe it is 


ſuddenly performed. 
That which makes a Hard Pull, is putting into the 
mortiſes in the Cheeks ſolid blocks of wood, which 


will ſcarce yield by the ſtrength of a Pull : and that 
which 
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which cauſes a Soft Pull is putting 'in pieces of felt or 
paſteboard; which being ſoft will yield, and retain 
their ſpring for a conſiderable time, yet will at length 


grow hard with working, and then the Pull grows 


Longer; which the Preſſman mends, by putting 
another felt or paſteboard into each mortiſe. 


The Head cannot be conveniently and well Juſtived 
ſoon after the laying of the Stone, if it be Laid on 
bran; becauſe, though the force of the Spindle will at 
the immediate time of the Pull ſqueeze the bran in the 
Coffin cloſe; yet ſo ſoon as the force of the Spindle is 
off the bran, all its dry parts, by their ſeveral irre- 
gular poſitions, will, like ſo many ſprings, at the ſame 
moment of time endeavour to recover their natural 
tendency, and heave the Stone upwards again : ſo that 
generally, for a day or two working, the Stone will not 
lie ſolid, though at length through the often and con- 
Rant ſqueezing the bran, it will. But if the Stone be 
Laid on brown paper, or plaiſter of Is it quickly 
finds a folid foundation. 


When the Prefſman Juſtifies the Head, he unſcrews 
the Female Screws of the Head Screws, that the 
weight of the Head may draw it down, to make room 
to put the Juſtifiers into the mortiſes in the Checks ; 
and when he has put in ſo many as he thinks conve- 
nient, he Screws up the Head again as hard as he 


can. He then lays the Cards on the Form on the 


Preſs, and runs in the Carriage under the Plattin, and 
Pulls hard upon it, while his Companion Screws up 


the Head as hard and tight as he can, that the Car- 
riage, 
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nage, Tympan, &c. may run the er under the 
Plattin. 


The Ribs, the Tympan Joints, the Friſket lebe 
the Garters, both ends of the Rounce Spindle, the 
Nut and Spindle, and the Toe of the Spindle, are all 
to be well oiled; that they may perform their 
ſeveral offices the eaſier, lighter and nimbler, both 
Over and Under hand. . 


Making Regiſter, and Nalin Ready a Form. 


A Curious Preſſman will take care that, againſt the 
Compoſitor brings a Form to the Preſs, his Preſs 
ſtone be wiped very clean; for if any (though 
ſmall) hard particle lie on it, the Letter that lies on 
that matter will, with Pulling, quickly Riſe, and not 
only have a ſtronger impreſſion than the reſt of the 
Form, but bear the force of the Plattin off the 
Letters adjacent to it. He alfo carefully examines 
that the backſide of the Form is clean, before he goes 
about to make Regiſter, or otherwiſe make ready his 
form. | 


Making Regiſter is to Quoin up a Form, and 
otherwiſe alter Whites (if need be) between the Croſſes 
and Pages; ſo as that when a ſecond Form of the ſame 
Volume, Meaſure and Whites, is placed in the ſame 
polition, all the fides of each Page ſhall fall hangs. 
upon thoſe of the firſt Form. 


The firſt proceſs a Preſſman makes towards this 
operation, is the chufing and placing of his Points: for 
Uu to 
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to large paper he chuſes Short Shanked Points, and 
to ſmall paper Long Shanked Points, and proportion- 
able to intermediate ſizes of paper: for his Points 
ought to be ſo placed, that, when he is in his train of 
work, they prick the Point holes within the graſp of 
the hollow between his hand, thumb, and fore-finger ; 
becauſe, when he ſhall work the Reiteration, he may 
the better manage and command the ſheet he lays on 
the Tympan and Points. 


Nor will he place his Points too near the edge of 
the Paper; becauſe, when he works the Reiteration, he 
would be forced to carry his furthermoſt Point hole 
the further from him, which in a long train of work 
loſes time : for the Laying Sheets quickly on their 
Point holes adds much to diſpatch. So alſo the leſs 
diſtance between the further and hither Point hole 
makes more riddance than if they are far diſtant; 
becauſe he muſt draw his body ſo much the further 
back, to place that Hole on its Point. Therefore he 
places the hither Point further into the paper than the 
further Point, if it be Folio, Quarto or Octavo; but 
to Twelves, 2 diſtant from both edges of the 
paper. 

Buy placing the Points unequally from the edges of 
the paper, as in Folios, Quartos and OQtavos (as 
aforeſaid), he alſo ſecures himſelf the more from a 
Turn'd Heap when he works the Reiteration ; becauſe 
without very much altering the Quoins he will not be 
able to make Regiſter: and Preſſmen (eſpecially if 
they work upon the ſame ſort of work) ſeldom or never 

remove 
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remove the Quoins on the further fide the Carriage, 
nor on the right hand end of the Carriage, but let 


its them lie as gauges for the next Form: for thruſting the 
of Chaſe cloſe againſt theſe Quoins, the Regiſter is 
of almoſt (if not quite) made; the Compoſitor having 
T; before, according to his taſk, choſen Chaſes exattly 
ay of an equal ſize, and made _ Whites eb 
on the Croſſes, &c. 

Having choſen his Points, he places them ſo that 
of they may both ſtand in a ſtrait line parallel with the 
he top and bottom ſides of the Tympan; to know which, 
le he ſtrains a packthread acroſs the whole Tympan, lay- 
3 ing it at once upon the middle of the Heads of both 
2 the Point- Screws (for we will ſuppoſe the joiner hath 
eſs made the -mortiſes into which the Point Screws are 
le let, parallel with both the ends of the Tympan) ; and 
* if both the Points ſtand in that ſtraight line, they are 
* parallel; if not, he moves one or both of them up- 
he wards or downwards till they do, and then Screws 
he thera faſt. | 
ut | 
he Then he lays Fr Tynan 40 upon the' Form 

holding the Friſket-end of it in his left-hand, about an 
of inch or an inch and a half above the Face of the letter, 


and ſinks his body downwards till he can ſee between 
FO the Form and Tympan; and with the ball of the mid- 
dle finger of his right-hand preſſes gently upon the- 


” Tympan over the Point-ends of each Point ſucceſ- 
7 ſively, to ſee if the Points fall in or near the middle 
; of the Grooves in the Short-Croſs. If they fall exact. 
8 ly in the middle of thoſe Grooves, the Form lies right 


Uusz between 
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between the middle of both the ends: if they fall not 
exattly in the middle, he moves the Form between the 
ends of the Carriage till they do, and then Quoins up 
both ends of the Chaſe. 
No laying the Tympan flat down upon the Form, 
be places the Blankets in it: then putting in the 
inner Tympan, be faſtens it with the Hooks and But. 
ton for that purpoſe, which ſerve to keep it ** 
ſpringing upwards. 

Then he folds à ſheet of the paper he is to work, 


in Quarto, and lays the long creaſe of it upon the - 


middle of the Long-Croſs ; and the ſhort creaſe over 
the middle of the Grooves of the Short-Croſs, if it 
lie in the middle of the Form (for in Twelves it does 
not, but then he folds the paper accordingly). . Now, 


wetting his Tympan, he turns it down upon the paper, 


and Running in the Carriage, Pulls that ſheet, which, 
with the force of the Pull now the Tympan is wet, 
will ſtick to the Tympan; and turning up the Tympan 
again, he examines how evenly the ſheet was laid: for 
if it was laid even on the Form, the margin about 
the outſides of all the outer Pages will be equal; but 
if the ſheet be not laid even, he lifts it up fide by fide 
tHl he have looſened it from the Tympan, and gra- 
dually removes it till it be laid even: and then Pulls 
again upon it to faſten it to the Tympan. This ſheet 
is called the Tympan-ſheet. | 


- Then he lays another ſheet even upon the Tympan- 
ſheet, for a regiſter ſheet, and a waſte ſheet over that, 
to keep it clean from any filth the Face of the letter 

1 9 may 
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may have imprinted upon it, and Pulls theſe two ſheets. 
Then he runs out the Carriage, lifts up the Tympan, 
and takes off the two ſheets, laying the waſte ſheet by; 
but turns the other fide of the Regiſter- Sheet the pro- 
per way his volume requires, viz. end-ways. Now 
laying the Point-holes in the Regiſter-Sheet over the 
Points, he lays his waſte ſheet on again, Runs in the 
Carriage, and Pulls upon that the ſecond fide of the 
Regiſter-Sheet, to try how well the impreſſion of the 
ſides of all the Pages agrees, and lies upon the impreſſion 
in the firſt Pull'd fide. If he finds they agree perfectly 
well, Regiſter is made. But if the impreſſion of the 
laſt Pulled ſide of the Regiſter-Sheet ſtand not even 
with the impreſſion of the firſt Pulled fide, either the 
whole length of the ſheet or part, he obſerves how 
much it ſtands uneven; then he looſens the Quoin or 
Quoins on the farther fide of the Carriage, and re- 
moves them backwards till they ſtand the requiſite 
diſtance off the ſides of their reſpeftive corners; then 
knocks up one or both the oppoſite Quoins, till he 
have removed the Chaſe, and the Chaſe by conſe- 
quence has forced the opened Quoin or Quoins cloſe 
againſt their corners. Or if the impreſſion of the laft 
Pulted Side ſtand within the impreſſion of the firſt 
Pulled Side, he obſerves how much alſo; and Looſen- 
ing the hither Quoin or Quoins, and Knocking up 
the oppoſite as before, makes Regiſter for the ſides 
of the ſheet. 


He next obſerves how the Regiſter of the Head 


and Foot agrees: and if he finds it agrees on both ſides 
the 
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the ſhort Croſs, he has good Regiſter; ſuppoſing the 
Compoſitor has performed his office, viz. made all bis 
Pages of an equal length, &c. 

If the impreſſion of the laſt Pulled Sheet lie without 
the impreſſion of the firſt Pulled Sheet, towards the 
upper or lower end of the Tympan, he opens the 
Quoins at the reſpective end, and Knocks-up the op- 
polite till he has made Regiſter ; to try which, he Pulls 
another clean Regiſter-Sheet as before. And if he 
finds Regiſter agree on all the ſides of the Form, the 
taſk is performed: if not, he mends as afoxcſaid till it 
does. 

But it ſometimes happens that the Compobige has 
not made an exaQ equal White between all the ſides 
of the Croſſes: in this caſe, altering the Quoins will 
not make good Regiſter; wherefore the Preſſman ob- 
ſerves which ſide has too much or too little White; 
and, unlocking the Form, takes out or puts in ſuch a 
number of Scabhards as he thinks will make good Re- 
giſter : which he tries by Pulling a ſheet, and, if need 
be, mending as before, till he has Pulled a ſheet with 
good Regilter. 


Although the Preſſman has made Regiſter, yet he 
muſt further Make Ready the Form before he can go 
to work upon it. Under this phraſe of Making 
Ready the Form are comprehended many conſidera- 


tions, leading to ſeveral. various operations; for firſt, 


the Friſket muſt be Cut: to perform which, the Preſſ- 


man fits the Match Joiuts of the Friſket into the Match, 


Joints of the Tympan, and pins them in with the 
Friſket 
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Friſket Pins; and having Beaten the Form, turns down 
the Friſket and Tympan on the Form. He now rubs. 
the Blankets to ſoften them, lays them ſmooth and 
even in the Outer Tympan, Pins the Inner Tympan 
in upon them, and Pulls as before upon the bare 

Friſket. 


Then he runs out the Carriage, takes up the Tym- 
pan and Friſket together off the Form, and lays them 
on the Gallows ; then draws the Friſket Pins out again, 
and takes off the Friſket; and laying it flat on a Paper- 


board, with the point of a ſharp knife cuts through the 


Friſket about all the ſides of each Page, allowing to 
each Page he thus cuts out of the Friſket about a Non- 
pareil Margin on all the ſides of the cut Pages: then 


he pins his Friſket again on the Tympan, as before. 


2dly, He takes care that the Tympan be well Wet; 
wnich he does by ſqueezing water out of a Spunge on 
the backſide of it, till it be rendered ſufficiently ſoft 


and pliable. 
3dly, That the Form be properly Locked up. 
Athly, That no Letters or Spaces lie in the White 


nes of the Form; which may happen if the Compo« 


ſitor have made any Correttions ſince the, F orm was 
laid on the Preſs. 


Sthly, If any wood Letters or other Cuts be in the 
Form, that they be exactly Letter high: if not, (for 


it ſeldom happens they are) he muſt make them ſo. If 


they are too Low, he Under-lays them; but examines 


MEN how much they are too Low, by laying one or 
more 


- 
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more cards or ſcabbards upon the face of the Wood 
Cut, and feeling with the fingers of his right hand if 
the intended Under-lay be exactly even with the 
Face of the Letter. If it be not, he tries thicker or 
thinner Under-lays till he has made it on a level. 


Having evened his Under-lay, he Unlocks the 
Quarter it is in, takes the Wood Cut out of the Form, 
and fitting a ſcabbard or card, or what he judges re.. 
quiſite, to the bottom of his Wood Cut, places it thus 
raiſed in the Form. But yet he truſts not to his judg- 
ment altogether for the thickneſs of the Under-lay : 
but Locking up the Form again, Pulls the Cards upon 
it to ſink it as low as it will go, and Beats and Pulls a 
ſheet to ſee how it pleaſes him, thus adding or taking 
away till it be brought to its proper height. 


If the Wood Cut be too high, he cauſes a joiner to 
plane off ſome at the bottom. 


Gth, If a White Page or Pages happen in a Form, 
and he uſes a New made Friſket, then he does not Cut 
out that Page ; but if he works with an Old Friſket, 
and that Page is already cut out, he paſtes on a Paper 
to cover the White page in the Form, that it print not 
black. 


As the White Pages do not ſtand in general ſo high 
as the other Pages of the Form, thoſe adjacent to the 
White page will come off harder than any other in the 
Form; to prevent which, the Preſſman either Under- 
lays the low Page as he does Wood Cuts, or fits a 
Bearer on the Friſket. 


The 


= 
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- The Bearer is a Reglet of a convenient thickneſs : 
and this convenient thickneis the Preſſman regulates 
in the ſame manner as the Underlays for Wood Cuts; 
with this difference, that as then he made his Wood 
Cut exactly Letter high, ſo now he makes his Bearer 


and the Furniture his Bearer reſts on Letter high: 
wherefore he paſtes one fide of his Bearer, and lays it 


as he would have it on the Furniture, with the paſted 


ſide upwards ; and laying his Friſket and Tympan 
down upon the Form, with his fingers preſſes on the 
outſide of the Inner Tympan, Friſket and all, upon 
the place where the Bearer lies; ſo that with the paſte 
the Bearer ſticks to the ſide of the Friſket. 


.. 7th. He examines whether the Friſket Bites: that 
is, whether it keep off the impreſſion from any part of 
the Pages: if it do, he cuts away ſo much, and about a 
Nonpareil more, off the Friſket where it Bites. 


8th. He examines if the Beards of the Letter print 
at the Feet of the Pages: if they do, he conſiders 
whether the too ſhort or too far Running in of the 
Carriage cauſes it; or whether it be only the Beard 
of a ſhort Page that prints; if the laſt be the cauſe of 
it, he remedies it with an Under-lay. 


Tf the Carriage be Run in too ſhort, and the Feet 
of the Pages ſtand towards the Plattin, the Hind-ſide 
of the Plattin will preſs ſtrong upon the Feet of thoſe 
Pages: and if the Carriage be Run in too far, the 
Feet of the Pages that ſtand towards the hinder Rail 
of the Tympan will moſt feel the force of the Plattin ; 
and according to a greater or leſs proportion of that 

X x force, 
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force, and to the ſoſineſs or yielding of the paper, 
Tympan, and Blankets, and all other Springs in the 
Preſs, the Feet of the Pages and Beard of the er 
will more or leſs print Hard. 


"Wherefore in this caſe he Runs the Carriage under 
the Plattin, till the further edge of the Plattin juſt 
cover the Feet of thoſe Pages, and with a piece of 
chalk makes a ſtroke over the Board of the hither fide 
of the Carriage behind, and the upper ſide of the Rail 
of the Ribs: then he runs in the Carriage again, till 
the foreſide of the Plattin juſt cover the Feet of the 
Pages next the Hind Rail of the Tympan, and makes 
another mark with chalk on the Rail of the Ribs, to join 
with the mark he firſt made on the Board of the Car- 
riage. He now Runs out the Carriage, and lays the 
Tympan down on the Form; then Runs in the Car- 
riage again till he joins the mark or line he made firſt 
on the Carriage-board and Rail of the Ribs, and 
makes a mark with chalk on the further Rail of the 
Tympan to range with the fore-ſide of the Plattin. This 
mark on the Tympan ſhows him how far he muſt Run 
the Carriage in againſt the fore- edge of the Plattin, for 
the Firſt Pull. Then he Runs in the Carriage farther, 
till he joins the ſame mark or line on the Carriage- 
board to the ſecond mark he made on the Rail of 
the Ribs, and makes another on the further Rail of the 
Tympan to range with the fore-lide of the Plattin, for 
the mark to which he is to Run the Carriage in againſt 
the forc-edge of the Plattin, for his Second Pull. 


9th. 
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9th. He examines if the Catch of the Bar will hold 
it when the Spindle makes a ſmall ſpring; viz. when 
the Bar flies but a little way back from the preſſure of 
the Form: if it will not, he knocks up the Catch 
higher, and then Screws the Screw on the Shank, and 
conſequently the Catch cloſeand firm _— the Check 
of the Preſs. | 


But if the Catch ſtand too high, ſo dat it wilt not 
without a great Spring (viz. when the Bar is Pulled 
hard from the further Check) fly up ; he then knocks 
upon the top of it, to fink it lower; and, when it is 
well fitted, ſcrews it up again as before. 


If the Catch ſtand: too low, it will nat hold the Rar 
but will Come down when he is in his train of work : 
for if, as it often happens, he lets the Bar. fly back 
harder than ordinary, or if it flip out of his hand, it 
will knock hard againſt the Cheek, and ſpring back 
again. 


If the Catch of the Bar ſtand but a ile too high, 
the violence of the Bar's flying back. to make it ſtick 
on the Catch, will ſoon looſen the ſquare; of the Bar in 
the Eye of the Spindle; and indeed ſubjett the * 
Preſs to an unſtable condition. | 


| 10th. He conſiders whether the Stay of the Friſket 
ſtands either too forward or too backward: '' The 
Stay. may ſtand too forward, though when it is lei- 
ſurely turned up it ſtays' the Friſket : becauſe, when 
the Preſſman is proceeding in his work, though he gene- 
_e throws the Friſket quick up with an accuſtomed, 

X x 2 * 
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and, as he intends, equal ſtrength ; yet if his gueſs at 
firength in throwing it up varies, and it comes (though 


but a little) harder up, the Batten faſtened on the 


Cap, and the perpendicular Batten faſtened to the 
aforeſaid Batten, will by their ſhaking cauſe a ſpring, 
which will throw the Friſket back again upon the 
Tympan: nay, though, as ſometimes it happens, a 
ſolid wall ſerves to do the office of a Stay for the Friſ- 
ket, yet with a little too hard throwing it up, the Friſ. 
ket itſelf will ſo ſhake and tremble (its frame being 
made of iron) from end to end, that before it recovers 
reſt, its own motion will by the quick running of a 
ſpring throw it back again. 


If the Stay ſtand too backward, then, after he has 
given the Friſket a touch to bring it down, it will be 
too long before it come down, end retard the progreſs 
of the work. 


Therefore he places the Stay * that the F riſket 
may ſtand a little beyond a perpendicular backwards, 
that with a near-gueſs'd ſtrength in the toſſing it up it 
may juſt ſtand, and not come back ; for then with a 
fmall touch behind, it will again quickly come down 


upon the Tympan. 
11th. He fits the Gallows, ſo that the Tympant may 
ſtand as much towards an uptight as he can: becauſe 
it is the ſooner let down upon the Form, and lifted 
up again. But yet he will not place it ſo upright, but 
that the white ſheets of paper he lays on it may lie 
ſecure from fliding downwards: and for Reiteration 
ſheets, their lying upon the Points ſecures them. - 
12th. 
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tath. He conſiders the ſituation of the Foot ſtep, 
and that he places ſo as may beſt ſuit with his own 
ſtature: for a tall man may allow the Foot-ſtep to ſtand 
farther off and lower than a ſhort one, . becauſe his legs 
reach farther under the Carriage, and he can tread hard 
to add ſtrength to his pull; when a ſhort man muſt 
ſtrain. his legs to feel the foot-ſtep, and N 
diminiſh the force of his pull. 


13th. Few preſſmen will ſet the range of the Paper 
Bank to ſtand at right angles with the Plank of the 
Carriage: but they draw the further end of the Paper 
Bank ſo as that the hither fide may make an angle of 
about 75 degrees (more or leſs) with the hither fide of 
the Carriage. The reaſon is, if the hither fide of the 
Paper Bank ſtand at right angles with the hither ſide of 
the Carriage, he muſt carry his hand farther when he 
lays out Sheets, which would occaſion delay: beſides, 
his companion has a nearer acceſs to it, to look over 
the Heap ; which he frequently does, to ſee the colour 
of che work. 


ich. The Preſſman brings his Heap, and ſets it on 


the hither end of the Paper Bank as near the Tympan 


as he can, yet not to touch it, and places an end 


of che Heap towards him. He then takes the up- 


permoſt or outſide ſheet, and lays, it on the Paper- 
board; and taking three, or four, or five quires off 
his Heap in both his hands, he lifts them a little above 
his bead, and claps them down as hard as he can upon the 
reſt of the Heap, to looſen the ſheets that with preſſing 


ſtick cloſe together: and not finding them looſe enough, 
he 
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he ſhakes them long-ways and fide-ways, to and fro, 
till he finds he has _ well looſened or hollowed 
the heap. a b 
Then with the nail of his right hand thumb, he 
draws or ſlides forward the upper ſheet, and two or 
three more commonly follow gradually with it, over 
the hither edge of the Heap, to prepare thoſe ſheets 
ready for laying on the Tympan. 


15th. He conſiders if the Face of the Tympan be 
moiſt enough for the Tympan ſhect to ſtick to; for 
though he wet the back fide of it before to ſupple it, 
yet if the Tympan be ſtrong, the water will not ſoak 
quite through to moiſten the Face: he then takes a 
ſpunge of clean water, and makes it ſufficiently moiſt 
to ſecure the Tympan ſheet. 


He now takes a ſheet of paper off the Heap for a 
Tympan ſheet, folds it into four quarters, and lays the 
creaſes of the ſheet exactly upon the middle of the 
Short and Long Croſſes, if the Form allows them both 
to he in their reſpective middles of the Chaſe ; if not, 
he lays the creaſes exałtly againſt the notches in the 
Chaſe that are made for them reſpeQively : and if his 
Friſket be blacked with former work, he lays a ſheet 
of waſte paper upon the creaſed ſheet : then lays the 
Tympan down on the Form, Pulls on theſe two 
ſheets, takes up his Tympan again, and lays by the 
waſte ſheet; but the creaſed ſheet he lays on the Tym- 


pan. But firſt he preſſes the Tympan downwards, from 


under the ſhank of each Point ſucceſſively ; puts the 
two oppoſite ſides of the ſheet under the Shanks of the 
Points, 
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Points, and the Holes of the Points pricked with Pull- 


ing, exactly under the bottom rivets of the Points: 


then taking a little paſte, he faſtens the corners of the 
ſheet to the Tympan; but the bottom corner of that 
fide the ſheet that is next to him, he will tear away, 
that he may not catch it as he Takes off, and PE 
expedition. 


This ſheet is called the ONT ſheet; and is 4 
as a ſtanding mark to lay all the other ſheets exactly 
even upon, while he works the White Paper. 


The Preſſman now ſuppoſes he has Made Ready: 
yet to be certain, he will try his Regiſter once more, 
leſt ſome of the Quoins ſhould have ſlipt: if his Regi- 
ſter be not good, he mends it. But we will ſuppoſe it 
now good ; wherefore he gently Knocks up all the 
Quoins in the corners, with an equal force, to e 


them. 


Drauing the Tympans and Friſket. 


Drawing the Tympans or Friſket is the covering 


and paſting on of vellum, forrels or parchment upon 


the frames. To each Tympan and Friſket is choſen a 
{kin large enough to cover the frames. 


\ Theſe ſkins the Preſſman rumples up together, and 
puts them into water to ſoak; and if he*thinks they do 
not ſoak faſt enough, he rubs them between his 
hands, as women waſh cloaths, to ſupple them, that 
the water may ſoak the faſter in. And * tho- 


roughly * he wrings the water out. 
| Then 
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ten flower, well boiled in water, he ſpreads the ſkin 
lat, and firſt paſtes the under fide of the Tympan; 
then lays it on the middle of the ſkin, and raiſing up 
each fide ſucceſhvely, paſtes the ſkin-alſo from the in- 
fides the Tympan to the outer edges of the ſkin, and 
lays the Tympan down flat again: then he paſtes all the 
other fides of the Tympan, and wraps the ſkin about 
the two long ſides firſt, cutting the ſides of the ſkin 
away ſo much, till he leaves only enough to reach 
almoſt quite through the under-ſides of the Tympan 
again: Then drawing and ſtraining the ſkin tighter, 
he drives in the points of nails about ſix inches diſtant 
from one another, to keep the ſkin from ſtarting as it 
drics. 


Having thus drawn the ſides, he with the point of a 
penknife cuts ſquare holes in the ſkin, juſt where the 
iron-joints fall, for the joints to fall into, and draws 
and ſtrains the ends of the Tympan as he did the ſides; 
wrapping the ends of the {kin under the under - ſides of 
the Tympan, and, where wood 1s, driving in the points 
of nails, as before. He then ſets it by to dry; Sith 
when dry, draws the nails. | 


As he drew this Tympan, ſo he draws the other, 
and the Friſker alſo : only, becauſe he cannot drive in 
nails, (the Friſket being all made of iron) he doubles 
the ſkin over the ſides of the Friſket ; and being well 
paſted, as aforeſaid, he ſews the ſides that lap over 
down upon the whole ſkin, to keep it from ſtarting 
While it dries: then he paſtes a ſheet or two of paper 
all 


| left hand of the trough, and à Paper-board with its 


with his right hand, when he is to wet it; and he lays. 
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all over the inſide of it, as well to ſtrengthen as to 
thicken it. Friſkets are more frequently made with 
Paper. | | * 


Of Wetting Paper. 


Paper is commonly Wet in a trough full of fats 
water, The Preſſman places the dry Heap on the 


breadth before him on his right, laying firft a waſte 
ſheet of paper on the Paper- board, left the board 
might ſoil or foul the firſt ſheet of the Heap. Then he 
takes up the firſt token, and lays it in ſuch a poſition 
that the backs of the quires lie towards his right hand, 
that he may the readier catch at the back of each quire 


that Token athwart, or fomewhat croſſing the reſt of 
the Heap, that he may the eaſier know when he has 
Wet that Token. 


Then taking the firſt quire of the Heap with i hl 
back of it in his right hand, and the edge of the quire in 
his left, he lays the quire down upon the waſte ſheet, 
ſo that the back of the quire lies upon the middle 
creaſe of the waſte ſheet, and conſequently one half of 
the quire already laid even down upon one half of 
the waſte ſheet. If the paper be ſtrong, he opens 
about half the quire, and turns it over dry upon the 
other half of the waſte ſheet ; but if the paper be weak 
and ſpongy, he opens the whole quire, and n 


down dry. 
Having laid down his dry laying, he takes another 


quire off the dry Heap, with the back of the quire in 
Yy his 
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his right hand, and the edge of the quire in his left, 
and cloſing his hand a little, that the quire may bend 
rather downwards between his hands, he dips the 
back of the quire into his left hand fide of the trough 
of water; and diſcharging his left hand of the quire, 
draws it through the water with his right ; but as the 
quire comes out he nimbly catches the edge of the quire 
again in his left hand, and brings it to the Heap; and 
by lifting up his left hand bears the under fide of the 
quire off the dry paper, laid down before, leſt the dry 
ſheet ſhould ſtick to the wet before he has placed the 
quire in an even poſition, and ſo perhaps wrinkle a 
ſheet or two, or elſe put a dry ſheet or two out of their 
even poſition. 


But this drawing the quire through the water he 
performs either nimbly or ſlowly: if the paper be weak 
and ſpongy, he performs i it quickly; if ſtrong and ſtub- 
born, ſlowly. 


To place this quire in an even poſition, " lays the 
back of it exactly upon the open creaſe of the former, 
and then lets the ſide of the quire in his left hand fall 
flat down upon the Heap; and diſcharging his right 
hand, brings it to the edge of the quire; and with the 
aſſiſtance of his left thumb (ſtill in its firſt poſition) 
opens or divides either a third, or half, of the 
whole quire, according to the quality of the paper ; 
and fpreading the fingers of his right hand as much as 
he can through the length of the quire, turns over his 


opened diviſion of it upon his right hand fide of the 
Heap. 


| The 
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The reaſon why he ſpreads the fingers of his right 


hand as much as he can through the length of the quire, 
is, becauſe the outſide half ſheet is wet, and conſe- 


quently quickly limber ; ſo that if the paper be weak, 
it would fall down þefore the reſt of his opening, and 
double into wrinkles, which thus ſpreading his * 


prevents. * 


In the ſame manner he wets al the quires of his dry 


Heap. 


But having wet his firſt Token, he doubles.down a 


corner of the upper ſheet of it on his right hand, ſo that 


the further corner may lie a little towards the left hand 
of the creaſe in the middle of the Heap, and ſo that the 
other corner may hang out on the hither fide of the 
Heap about an inch and an half: this ſheet is called 
the Token ſheet, as being a mark for the Preſſman, 
when he is at work, to know how many Tokens of tat 
Heap are worked off, 


Having wet the whole Heap, he lays a waſte ſheet 
of paper upon it, that the Paper board to be laid on 


ſpoil not the laſt ſheet of the Heap: then three or four 


times takes up as much water as he can in the hollow of 
his hand, and throws it all over the waſte ſheet, that 
it may moiſten and ſoak downwards into the unwet 
part of the laſt diviſion of the quire, 


The paper being thus wet, he takes up the whole 
Heap upon the Paper board, and ſets it by in a con- 
venient place of the room, and lays another Paper 
1 upon it; and upon the middle of the Paper 
17 2 board 
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board ſets about half an hundred weight, and lets it 
ſtand by to preſs, commonly till next morning: for 
Prefimen generally wet their paper after they have left 
work at night. 


Knocking up Balls, . 


Ball Leathers are either Pelts or Sheep«ſkins. If 
Pelts, ſuch are choſen as have a ſtrong grain, and 
the greaſe well worked out of them: they are either 
wet or dry before they come to the Preſſman's uſe: if 
wet, he having before-hand provided a round board, 
of about nine inches and an half diameter, ſuppoſing 
the Ball ſtocks to be fix inches diameter, lays the 
round board upon the whole Pelt, and cuts by the 
outſide of the board ſo many round pieces as he can 
out of the Pelt, reſerving two for his preſent uſe; 
hanging the reſt up (commonly upon the Braces of the 
Preſs) to dry, that they may not ſtink or mould before 
he has occaſion to uſe them. But if his Pelts are dry, 
he lays them to ſoak in chamber-lye, 

If he works with leather, it is choſen with a ſtrong 
and cloſe grain: though by experience it is found that 
the neck piece, and indeed all along the back of the 
ſkin is beſt; but is commonly ſubject to be greaſy, 
which gives the Preſſman ſometimes a great deal of 
trouble to make his Balls Take, He alſo lays the Ball 
Leathers in ſoak to ſupple them. | 
When they (either Pelts or Leathers) are well 
Soaked, he rubs them well with both his hands, and 
then twiſts and wrings them to get the water out again, 

Having 


for 
eft 
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Having Knocked up one Ball well, n 
n as the firſt, 


Balls are well Knocked up, when the wool is as 
ly diſperſed about the fides, and the middle ſmoothly 
covered with the Leather; that is, not rifing in hil- 
locks, or falling into dales; not having too much wool 
in them, for that will ſubje them to ſoon hardening, 
and. quickly be uneaſy for the Preſſman to work with; 
or too little, for that will make the Leather, as the 
wool ſettles with working, ſoon flap, and wrap over 
itſelf into wrinkles; ſo that he cannot ſo well diftribute 
his Balls: but the Balls ought to be indifferently 
plump, to feel like an hard-ſtuffed bed pillow, or a 
ſtrong ſponge a little moiſtened with water. , 


Having Knocked up the Balls, and rubbed out the 
Ink, he tries if his Balls will Take ; that is, he dabs 


the top of one three or four times lightly upon the 


hither part of the Ink block: if he finds the Ink ſticks 
to it equally all about, and that ſo much as has touched 
the Ink block is black, it Takes: but if ſcarce any of 
the Leather is black, or that it be black and white in 
blotches, then the Balls do not Take: wherefore he 
conſiders whether his Ball be too wet, or elſe greaſy, 
for each of theſe inconveniences will hinder the Tak- 


ing of the Ball. 


If it be too wet, he burns half a ſheet or an ods 
ſheet of waſte paper, and waves his Ball to and'fro 
over the flame of it; but ſo quick and cautiouſly that 


he neither ſhrinks the Leather nor dries it too much: 
| A 


% TN 


in winter time, when a fire is at . en gently 
by the fire. 


If it be greaſy, he takes oil and ſpreads it well 
over the whole Ball-leather;.and then holding the 
Ball knife in his right hand, with its edge a little ſloping 
downwards, that it cut not the Ball leather, and the 


Handle of the Ball Stock in his left hand, turns the 


Ball about by its handle, preſſing it hard againſt the 
ſloped edge of the Ball knife, and at once drives the 
laid on oil and greaſe before the ſloped edge of the 
Ball knife ; but he keeps the handle of the Ball Stock, 
and conſequently the whole Ball, conſtantly turning, 
that the whole circumference of the Ball may be 
Scraped; and as the Ball has performed a revolution 
againſt the ſloped edge of the Ball knife, he draws 
gradually his left hand a little back, that the ſloped 
edge of the Ball knife may by ſeveral ſpiral revolu- 
tions of the Ball, ſcrape up to the very top of the Ball, 
and carry before it the oil and greaſe thither ; which 
he gathers up on the Blade of his Ball knife, and dif. 
poſes of it as ſo much dirt and filth, 


| Rubbing out Ink. 


Before the Preſſman goes to work, he rubs out his 
Ink. 


If the Ink has lain long on the Ink block fince it 
was Rubbed out, the ſurface of it is generally dried 
and hardened into a film or ſkin, for which reaſon the 
Preſſman carefully takes this film quite off with the 
* before he diſturbs the body of the Ink; for ſhould 

any, 
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any, though ever ſo little of it, mingle with the Ink, 
when the Ball happens to take up that little particle of 
film, and delivers it again upon the Face of the Letter, 
it will be a Pick, and print black, and deface the work; 
and if it get between the Face of two or more Letters, 
or the hollows of them, it will obliterate all it covers: 
and if it be Pulled upon, aud the Preſſman not care- 
ful to Overlook his ork, it may run through the 
whole Heap, 


Wherefore having carefully ſkinned off thefilm with 
the edge of the Slice, he ſcrapes his Slice clean with 
the Ball knife, leſt ſome ſmall parts of the film ſhould 
yet ſtick to, or remain on the Slice; and then with the 
Slice brings the body of Ink into the middle of the 
plane of the Ink block, and ſearches the ſides of it, 
by thruſting the edge of the Slice forwards along them 
and all the angles of the Ink block, and ſo ſcrapes off 
all as clean as he can, and gathers it to the whole maſs; 
then with the Slice he turns it about half a ſcore times 


over and over to mingle it well together, leſt ſome part 
of it ſhould be more conſolidated than the reſt. 


He alſo confiders what work he is going on; whether 
it be ſmall or great Letter; if it be ſmall or curious 
work, the Ink muſt be Strong : but if it be great Let- 
ter or ſlight work, he makes Soft Ink ſerve, or at leaſt 
mingles but a little Hard Ink with it. | 


If the Ink be too Hard, as ſometimes in fro 
weather it will be, then, though his work be curious, 
yet he muſt Rub ina little Soft Ink, becauſe it will not 
otherwiſe Diſtribute well upon the Balls; eſpecially if 

the 
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the Leathers be too wet, or greaſy : beſides, it may, 
and many times does, pull and tear the grain off the 


ſkin; which not only ſpoils the balls, but fills che 


Ferm full of Picks. 


Beating. 

The Preſſman imagines, or by his eye judges the 
length of his Form divided into four equal parts or 
rows; which four rows, for diſtinction ſake, I ſhall 
number, from the left hand to the right, with firſt row, 
fecond row, third row, fourth row, juſt as an Odtavo 
Form is exactly divided by four rows of Pages. 


He places his left hand Ball at the hither end of the 
firſt row, ſo that though the Ball be round, yet the 
ſquare encompaſſed within that round ſhall ſufficiently 
cover ſo much of the ſquare of the hither end of that 
row as it is well capable to cover; and his right hand 
Ball he ſets upon the hither end of the third row : he 
ſets his Balls cloſe upon the Face of the Letter, with 
the Handles of the Ball-ſtocks a little bending towards 
him: but as he preſſes them upon the Face of the Let- 
ter, he raiſes them perpendicular; and lifting at once 
both the Balls lightly, juſt clear off the Face of the Let- 
ter, he removes them about the fifth part of the breadth 
of the Form towards the further fide of the Form, and 
again ſets them cloſe down upon the Face of the Letter, 
with the handles of the Ball-ſtocks again bending a little 
towards him, as before ; and as he preſſes them upon 
the Face of the Letter, raiſes them perpendicular, as 
before : thus in about four, or five, or fix ſuch motions, 


or 


is, 
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or rather removes of the Balls, according to the 
breadth of the Form, he Beats over the firſt and third 
rows. Thus Beating from the hither towards the 
further ſide, is in the Preiman's phraſe * Going 
up the Form. N 


The reaſon why he bet the Handles of the Ball- 
ſtocks a little towards him, is, that the Ball-leathers 
drag not upon the Face of the Letter; for then the 
edges of the hollows between the Lines or Words, or 
the edges of the cavities below the Face, would ſcrape 
Ink off the Balls to ſtop up or choak the Form. And 
the reaſon why, before he removes them, he. raiſes 
the Handles of the Ball-ſtocks a little perpendicular, 
is, that the Balls may touch in their greateſt capacity 
upon the Face of the Letter. 


- To Come down the Form, he ſkips his Balls both. at 
once from the firſt and third row to the ſecond and 
fourth row, and brings them down as he carried them 
up: only, as before he bent the Handles of the 
Ball- ſtocks a little towards him, ſo now he bends them 
a little from him, that the Ball- leathers (now Coming 
down) drag not, as mentioned above. Then in like 
manner he ſkips the Balls from the ſecond and fourth: 
row to the firſt and third row, and again Goes up the 
Form with the Balls, as he did before. He then 
again ſkips, as before, and Comes down the Form 
again with the Balls. 


Having thus gone avice upwards and downwards 
with the Balls, the Form is ſufficiently Beaten when 


the Face of the Letter takes well. 1 — 
1. 2 2 But 
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Bat if he Beats the firſt ſheet of a freſh Form, or 
after a Form is Waſhed, or he makes a Proof, he 
Goes three, ſour, or five times upwards and down. 
wards: Jeſt the Face of the Letter ſhould happen to be 


wet or moiſt, and conſequently unapt to take Ink, 
without reiterated Being. 1 


Pulling. 


Under the general notion of Pulling and Beating are 
compriſed all the operations that are neceſſary for a 
courſe of work as performed by the Puller and the 
Beater; for though the Puller Jays on Sheets, lays 
down the Friſket, lays down the Tympans and Friſket, 
Runs in the Carriage, Runs out the Carriage, takes 
up the Tympans, takes up the Friſket, Picks the 
Form, takes off the Sheet, and lays it on the Heap, 
yet all theſe operations are-in general mingled and loſt 
in the name of Pulling; and as in Pulling, ſo in Beat- 
ing; for though the Beater rubs out his Ink, Slices it 
up, Diſtributes the Balls, peruſes the Heap, &c. yet 
all theſe operations are loſt in the general name of 
Beating. | 

To take a ſheet off the Heap, he places his body 
almoſt ſtraight before the hither fide of the Tympan : 
but he nimbly twiſts the upper part of his body a 
little backwards towards the Heap, the better to ſee 
he takes but one ſheet off, which he looſens from 
the reſt of the Heap by drawing the back- ſide of the 
nail of his right thumb nimbly over almoſt the whole 


length of the Heap, and receiving the hither end of 
-- 


or 
he 
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che ſheet with his left hand ſingers and thumb, catches 
with his right hand about two inches within the further 
edge of the ſheet near the upper corner, and about the 
length af his thumb below the hither edge of the ſheet, 
and brings it njmbly to the Tympan ; and, at the ſame 
time, twiſts his body again beforethe Tympan, only a 
very little moving his right foot from its firſt ſtation 
forwards under the Carriage Plank; and as the ſheet 
is coming to the Tympan, we ſuppoſe now he works 
on White Paper, he nimbly diſpoſes the fingers of his 
right hand under the further edge of the ſheet near the 
upper corner; and having the ſheet thus in bath his 
hands, lays the further fide and two extreme corners of 
the ſheet down even upon the further fide and extreme 
further corners of the Tympan-ſheet: but he is careful 
that the upper corner of the ſheet be firſt laid even 
upon the upper corner of the Tympan-ſheet, that he 
may the ſooner diſengage his right hand. If, however, 
by a quick glance of his eye, he perceiye the ſides of the 
ſheet lie uneven upon the Tympan-ſheet, with his left 
hand at the bottom corner af the ſheet he either draws 
it backwards, or pulls it forwards, as the ſheet may 
lie higher or lower on the hither corners of the Tym; 


| pan-ſheet, while his right hand, being diſengaged, is 


removed to the back-ſide the Ear of the Friſket, and 
with it gives it a light touch to double it down upon 
the Tympan. By this time his left hand is alſo diſen+ 
gaged, and ſlipt to the hither under corner of the Friſ- 
ket, to receive it, that it fall neither too hard nor too 
quick down upon the Tympan ; for hard falling may 
ſhake the looſe ſheet on the Tympan out of its place ; 

Z 22 and 
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and ſo may the quick preſſure of the air between the 
Tympan and Friſket, aſter the ſheet is well laid; 
and while his left hand receives the Friſket, his right 
is diſengaged from the Ear of the Friſket, and 
removed to the middle of the back- ſide the Tympan ; 
which he graſps between the balls of his fingers and 
thumb, to lift it off the Gallows, and doubles it and the 
Friſket together on the Form. And while the Tympan 
is falling, he flips his left hand fingers from under the 
Friſket to the hither outer corner of it, as well to keep 
the ſheet cloſe to the Tympan in its poſition, as to 
prevent the lower ſide of the Friſket from catching 
againſt ' any part of the Furniture, Quoins, Chaſe, 
or the corners that _ ſtand higher than _ com- 
mon plain. 

Then nimbly ſlipping his [fi hand, he with it Sache 
the Rounce, and with a moderate ſtrength nimbly 
gives its Winch about one turn round; but to regu- 
late his Running in, he firſt makes a mark on the 
further rail of the Tympan, to which mark he Runs 
the Carriage in, till he brings the mark in a range 
with the fore edge of the Plattin; and as it is running 
in, ſkips his hand to within an inch or two of the end of 
the Bar, and then gently leans his body back, that his 
arm, as he Pulls the Bar towards him, may keep a 
ſtraight poſture; becauſe in a Pull it has then the greateſt 
ſtrength. He now puts his right foot upon the-Foot-ſtep, 
while his left hand holds faſt by the Rounce; as well 
to reſt on the 'Foot-ſtep and Rounce, as to enable his 
body to make a ſtronger Pull; which will prove Lon- 


ger 
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ger or Shorter, according to the ſtrength put to it, 
and alſo the Hard or Soft Juſtifying of the Head. 


Then diſengaging his rigbt hand again from the 
Handle of the Bar, he lips it to the Bow of the Bar, 
before the handle fly quite back to the Cheek of the 
Preſs: for ſhould the Bar by its forcible ſpring knock 
hard againſt the Check of the Preſs, it might not only 
ſhake ſome of its parts out of order, but ſubje& the 
whole machine to an unſtable poſition : beſides, the 
further the Bar flies back, the more he hinders diſ- 

ch in recovering it again. But yet he mult let the 
Bar fly ſo far back as that the Tympan may juſt riſe 
clear of the Plattin ; leſt when he Runs in his Second 
Pull, the Face of the Plattin rub upon the Tympan, 
and force the ſheet upon the Face of the Letter, which 
ſometimes Slurs, and ſometimes Doubles it, by which 
the ſheet is deſtroyed. 


Having Pulled the Firſt Pull, For having he Rounce 
ſtill in his left hand, he turns the Rounce about again, 
till the Carriage runs in ſo far as that the ſecond mark 
on tlie rail of the Tympan comes into a range with 
the hither edge of the Plattin, as before the firſt mark 


did; and then Pulls his ſecond Pull, as he did his firſt ; 
and ſlips his right hand again off the Handle of the Bar 


to the Bow, guides the Bar up to its Catch leiſurely, 
that coming now near the Cheek it knock not againſt 
it: and juſt as he has Pulled his Second Pull, he gives 


+  . pretty quick and ſtrong preſſure upon the Rounce, 
to turn it back, and run the Carriage out again: and ſo 


ſoon as he has given that one preſſure, he diſengages 
his 
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his left hand from the Roynce, and claps the fingers 
ol it under the middle of the Tympan, and on the Ear 
of the Friſket : and while this is doing, he removes his 
right hand to the now upper, but immediately it will 
be the under ſide of the Tympan Rail, within four or 
five inches of the upper end of it, to receive the Tym- 
pan, as it is lifted up off the Form by his left hand: 
and having thus received it, he lets it deſcend gently on 
the Oallows. As it is deſcending, he flips his left 
hand fingers under the hither lower corner of the 
Friſket, and gives the Friſket a toſs up; while by this 
time his right hand, being diſengaged from the Tympan, 
is ready to catch the Friſket by the Ear, and convey 
it quick and gently to its Stay : and while the Friſket 
is going up, he ſlips the end of the middle finger of his 
left hand, or ſometimes the ends of his two middle 
fingers, with their balls upwards, under the hither lower 
corner of the Pulled off Sheet ; and at the inſtant he 
has got them under, he nimbly bows his Joints 
upwards, to throw up the corner of the ſheet, ta make 
it riſe a little, that he may catch about two inches 
of it between the balls of his thumb and fore fin- 
ger. And having the whole ſheet by this corner a liule 
upwards, he at the ſame time lifts jt off the Points, and 
draws it ſomewhat towards him; and as it comes, 
catches it near the upper corner of the ſame {ide of the 


ſheet, between the foremoſt joints of his fingers 
and ball of the thumb of his right hand ; and, nimbly 
twiſting about his body towards the Paper bank, carries 
the ſheet over the Heap of White paper to a Paper 


board, which before he placed beyond that Heap on 
his 
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his right hand, and lays it down upon a waſte ſheet 
taid for that purpoſe on that Paper board ; but while it 
is coming over the White paper Heap, though he have 
the ſheet between both his fore fingers and thumbs, yet 
he holds the ſheet ſo looſely, that it may move between 
them as on two centers, as his body twiſts about from 
the ſide of the Tympan towards the fide of the Paper 
bank. 

Thus, you ſee, both the Preſſman's hands at the ſame 
time alternately engaged in different operations : 
for while his right hand is employed in one action, his 
left is buſy about another; and theſe exerciſes are ſo 
ſuddenly varied, that they ſeem to ſlide into one ano- 
ther's poſition ; beginning when. the former is but half 
— 


HFaving thus Pulled one ſhoes and laid it down, he 
turns his body towards the Tympan again; and, as he is 
turning, gives the next ſheet on the White paper Heap 
a touch with the backſide of the nail of his right thumb, 
as before, to draw it a little over the hither edge of the 
Heap, and lays it on the Tympan, &c. as he did the 
firſt; and ſo ſucceſſively every ſheet till the whole 
Heap of White paper be Worked off. h 


As he comes to a Token ſheet, he undoubles that, 
and ſmooths out the creaſe with the backſide of the: 
nails of his right hand, that the Face of the Letter may 


print upon ſmooth paper. And being printed off, he 
folds it again, as before, for a Token ſheet when he 


works the Reiteration. 
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Having Worked off the White paper, he removes 
the Heap to his left hand; then takes up the Paper 
board, and lays it on his right hand: and if it be 
Twelves, or any Form Impoſed like Twelves, as 
Twenty fours, &c. he turns it from-one long fide of 
the paper to the other; that is, the long fide of the 
paper. that ſtands on his right hand when the printed 
fide lies upwards, he turns over to his left hand, and 
lays the unprinted fide upwards. In performing this, 
he takes from the Worked off Heap ſo much at once 
between both his hands as he can well govern, without 
diſordering the evenneſs of the ſides of the Heap, viz. 
a Token or more, and lays that upon the Paper board; 
then takes another lift, and ſo ſucceſſively, till he 
has turned the whole Heap, 


Having turned the Heap, and made Regiſter on the 
Reiteration Form, he works it off: but he ſomewhat 
- varies his poſture in the Laying on his Sheet: for as 
| before, when he worked White Paper, he caught the 
ſheet by the upper further corner with his right hand, 
he now, having taken up the ſheet, catches it as near 
the further ſide of the further Point hole as he can, 
with the ball of his right hand thumb above the ſheet, 
and the ball of his fore finger under the ſheet, the readier 
to lay the Point hole over its reſpettive Point: which 
having done, he flips his body a little backwards, and 
both his hands with it, his right hand towards the hither 
Point hole, with the back ſides of the nails of his fingers 
to draw or ſtroke it over the Point; and the fingers of 
his left hand, as they come from the further corner, 
nimbly 


-vimbly flipping along the bottom edge of the ſheet, 
till they come to the hither corner; and then with his 
fore finger; and thumb lays hold of it, to help guide 
the Point hole on that Point alſo: then Pulls that 
ſheet as before, az he did the White Paper, and ſo 
ſucceſſively all the reſt of the Reiteration. The Token 
ſheets, as he meets with them, he folds unn 
as he did che White Paper. 


3 Red or other Colours with Black. 


When Red and Black are to be printed upon the 
ſame ſheet, the Preſſman firſt Makes Regiſter, and 
Makes Ready his Form as before ; then having a new 
Friſket, he prints upon his new Friſket with Black; 
and, having before a Proof ſheet printed Black, with 
the words to be printed Red underlined, he takes off 
his Friſket, and lays it flat on a Paper board, and with 
a ſharp- pointed pen-knife neatly cuts out thoſe words 
on the Friſket, and about half a ſcabbard Margin 
round about the words, that he finds underlined on 
the Proof ſheet ; then ſets the Friſket by till he has 
worked off his Heap with Black, and puts his common. 
Friſket on the Joints of the Tympan again. 

While the Preſſman is Cutting the Frifket, the 
Compalitor takes thaſe Wards out of the Form that are 
Underlined on the Proof ſhect, and in their place, 
puts Quadrats, m- Quadrats, Spaces, &a. to Juſtify 
the lines up again. 

Then Locking up the Form, the Preſſinan works off 


the _ black;. which having done, he takes off the 
| | Aaa common 
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common Friſket, and puts on his new cut Friſket: 
then taking a piece of Nonpareil Reglet, he cuts it into 
ſo many ſmall flips as there are Whites in the Form to 
be printed with Red; theſe ſlips he cuts exactly to the 
length of the Quadrats, &c. the Compoſitor put in, 
and to the breadth of the body; but rather à ſmall 
matter leſs than bigger, leſt they bind at the bottom of 


the Shank of the Letter: for when the Compoſitor 


takes out the Quadrats, &c. he pricks on the point of 
a Bodkin the bits of Reglet, and puts them into their 
reſpettive holes: and being looſened off the point of 
the Bodkin with the blunt point of another Bodkin, 
they are laid down flat on the Preſs ſtone ; theſe flips 
are called Underlays. | 


Upon theſe Underlays the Compoſitor puts in again 
the Wordsor Letters he took out before the Form was 
Worked off Black: ſo that theſe Words now ſtand 
higher than the other Matter of the Form, and there- 
fore will print when the other Matter will not. But 
yet for the better aſſurance that the other Matter print 
not, the New-cut Friſket was prepared, which hinders 


any thing to print but what Prints through the holes 


cut in it; which holes theſe Underlaid * Words fall 
exattly through. | 

Having mixed the Red, 'or any other intended 
colour with Varniſh, he Beats the Form; and Pulls 
it very lightly, leſt theſe Underlaid Words, ſtand- 
ing higher than the reſt of the Matter, print too 
ba Hard. | _ | \ $70 ps - 0 
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© Mixing and Grinding Colours with; Varniſh. 


Varniſh is the common Menſtruum for all 4— 
chat are to be uſed in printing. . 


Red is the chief colour that is uſed with. Black in 
book printing : of Reds there are two ſorts in general 
uſe, viz. Vermilion and red Lead; Vermilion is the 
deepeſt and pureſt red. 


Yet other colours may alſo be uſed to print with; ; 
as Lake and Ruſſet, which are Reds deeper than Ver- 
milion; Verditur, Indico, and Bice for blues; Or- 
piment, Pink, Yellow Ochre, for yellows; Verdi- 
greaſe, and green Verditur, for grooms; or what other 
colours may be fancied. 


But all colours for printing muſt be at with 
Soft Varniſh; eſpecially thoſe colours that are of 
themſelves dryers; as Red Lead, Vermilion, Orpiment, 
Verdigreaſe; for ſhould they be ground with Hard 
Varniſh, the coloured Ink wauld dry and harden ſo 
quick and faſt upon the Farm, that it would ſoon be 
choaked up, and conſequently want Waſhing ere the. 
Form be Worked off; which would be very trouble- 
ſome to the Preſſman, becauſe he muſt expect to have 
all his Underlays to new fit to their places : and beſides, 
it will ſo dry and harden upon the Balls, that the grain. 
of the Leathers would quickly tear off, and fill the, 
Form full of Picks. 


The fitteſt colours therefore for printing, are e ſuch ag; 
are of the lighteſt body and brighteſt colour. 


Aaaz They 
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They are to be ground with a muller on a ſmooth 
marble ſtone, ſo long that the colour becomes impal. 
you _ Is thoroughly mingled with the Varniſh, 


Rules and Remedies for the Preſſmen. 


The Preſſman is to make a Proof ſo often as occaſion 
tequires : if he takes off his Form to make a Proof, 
he Unlocks and lays the Quoins in ſuch a ſituation as 
he may know how they were diſpoſed before ; but 
many Printing houſes have an empty Preſs to pull 
Proofs on. 


The Compoſitor having brought the Form to the 
Prefs, lays it down on the Preſs ſtone ; and the Preſſ- 
man places it even under the Plattin, that the Plattin 
Bear not harder on the hither or further fide of the 
Form ; then Beats the Form four or five times over, 
that he may be ſure it Take: he then lays the Proof 
ſheet on the Form, ſo that by his judgment it may have 
an equal Margin on all its oppoſite fides, and a double 
Blanket on the Proof ſheet; and running in the Car- 
riage, he Pulls the Proof ſheet: having Pulled it, he 
Runs out the Carriage again, and takes the Proof 
ſheet off the Form, Then with the Lye bruſh he 
Rubs over the Face of the Letter three or four times, 
to waſh off what Ink may remain on it, and carries the 
Form again to the CorreQing ſtone, and lays it down: 
the Proof he carries to the Compoſitor's Cafe. 

He keeps a conſtant and methodical poſture and 
geſture in every action of Pulling and Beating, which 


decqmeg habitual to him, and caſes his body, by not 
running 


L 
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running into unneceſſary diverſions of poſtures or 
geſtures in his labour; and it caſes his mind from much 
of its care, for the ſame cauſes have conſtantly, the 
ſame effects. And a Pull of the fame ſtrength upon 
the ſame Form, with the ſame Beating, and with the 
ſame Blankets, &c. will give the ſame colour and 
impreſſion. | 


That every two ſheets, if the Form be ſmall Lane 
(rarely three, unleſs Great Letter) he takes Ink; and that 
ſheet to which he Takes not Ink, he ſteps to the Heap 
to overlook the colour, and ſee whether he has Taken 
too much or too little Ink; and to ſee if any accidents 
have befallen the Form; that is, if any Letters, Qua- 
drats or Furniture, &c. riſe, and that no Letters are 
Battered ; that the Regiſter keep good ; that no Pick be 
got into the Form, or any other accident that may 
deface the beauty of the Work; but all this while be 
ſtill keeps his Balls Diſtributing. | 


If he has taken too much Ink, which ſoinerinies 
may happen (but moſtly through careleſſneſs) he will 
not take Ink again, till he has worked his Balls to a 
good and moderate colour, But if the ſheet already 
Pulled ſhould be ſo Black that it may not paſs, he 
doubles or folds it in the middle, and lays it croſs the 
Heap, that the Gatherer may take or leave it, in caſe 
the Heap falls ſhort, If he foreſees the next ſheet will 
alſo be too Black, he takes a dry ſheet of waſte paper 
between his Balls and Diſtributes upon that BY — 
that it may take off the Ink. 


if 
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If Leiters, Quadrats or Furniture Riſe, he/ puts 
them down; the Letters and Quadrats with his Bod- 


kin, and the Furniture with his Hammer, and Locks 
the Quarter they are in a little harder.. 


If any Letters are Battered, he Unlocks the Quarter 
they are in, and deſires the Compoſitor to put others 


in their room. 


If Bearers fail, that is, ſqueeze thifiner with long 
Pulling on, he takes thoſe Bearers off, if they are on 
the Friſket, and puts on thicker : but if the Furniture 
is Underlaid, he Unlocks the Quarter they are in, and 
Underlays them according to his Judgment, | 


If Regiſter be Out, which ſometimes happens by 
the ſtarting of the Quoins, he mends it. 


If a few Picks are got into the Form, that is, little 
bits of paper, ſkin or Film of Ink, greaſe or other filth 
which may ſtick to the Face, or get into the hollows of 
the Letter, he with the point of a needle picks them 
out: but if many be got in, he takes off the Form 
and waſhes it. 


And though he every other ſheet overlooks the 
Heap, yet his Companion that Pulls, by an habitual 
uſe caſts his eye upon every ſingle ſheet ; yet rarely 
hinders his riddance by it; for while he is taking the 
ſheet off the Tympan, he gives a quick ſpreading glance 
upon it, and lays it down, unleſs he perccive ſomewhat 
to mend : for then he lets it lie on the Tympan till he 
has mended what was amiſs. 


And 
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And that he may take Ink more equally, to keep the 
Balls of an equal fatneſs, he keeps the Rubb'd out Ink 
on the Ink-block of an equal thickneſs ; to do which, 
he with the under-edge of the bottom of the Brayer 
draus often from the maſs of Ink a ſmall, and as near 
as he can gueſs an equal quantity of Ink, and with the 
Brayer rubs and diſperſes that Ink of anequal thickneſs, 
all over thehither corner of the Ink-block. While 
this is doing, he holds the Balls upright on one another 
in his left hand, leaning the handle of the uppermoſt 
Ball-ſtock * his breaſt. 


The equal and often, Taking of Ink ina ſinall quan- 
tity, and conſtant Diſtributing of the Balls, is the only 
means to keep the Heap throughout of an equal colour, 
and to avoid Leaving Friars. 


If he meets with ſheets in his work, torn, or ſtain'd, 
&c. he prints them not, but throws them under the 
Paper-bench ; and if any creaſe or wrinkles be in any 
ſheet, he laying the back of his four left hand fingers 
upon a ſmooth place in the ſheet, rubs with the back 
of the nails of his right hand fingers from him upon the 
n till he has ſmoothed them. 


Sometimes, through the looſe Hanging of the Plat- 

tin on its Cords, or through the much wearing of the 
Hoſe, or the Garter, or the Worms in the Nut and 
Spindle, or the irregular wearing of the Toe of the 
Spindle, in its Nut, or too much play of the tenons of 
the Head in their mortiſes, or the irregular dryneſs of 


the Tympan, or through irregular Running in of the 
Carriage, 
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Carriage, it will happen that the Letter will double 
upon the ſheets, that is, print double. 
Il the looſe hanging of the Plattin be the cauſe, it is. 
eafily mended by turning about the Female Screws 
fitted to the tops of the Hole. 
If the Hoſe be worn, or the ſquare holes the Hoſe 
works in, it may for the preſent be cd up by put- 
ting ſcabbard between the Hoſe and e ſquare holes 


of the Till; but to mend it perfeQly, either another 
Till muft be made, or new Hoſe, or both. 


If the Garter be worn too wide, the ſmith muſt 
either mend the old, or make anew one. 


If the Worms of the Nut or Spindle be worn, the 
Spindle muſt be examined by the {mith, and made true, 
and have a new Nut caſt on it. 


If the Toe of the Spindle and its Nut, or either of 
them, be worn irregularly, it is ſmith's work to mend. 


If the tenons in the Head have too much play in 


their mortiſes (which though it ſeldom happens, yet 


if the Head were not made of well ſcaſoned ftuff, the 
tenons may be ſubjeQ to ſhrink, and ſo have too much 
play), there is no ſubſtantial remedying this fault, 
but by making a new Head. | 

If an improper temperature of the Tympan be the 
cauſe ; that is, when it is dry in one place and moiſt 
in another, the dryed place may by its ſpring force 
the paper againſt the Face of the Letter, and in part 


print it hefore it comes to feel the force of the Plattin 5 


but this is rather flurring than doubling; and when the 
force 
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force of the Plattin does come, the ſpring in the dryed 


part will again remove the paper, and the force of the 


Plattin give its full impreſſion where the paper is thus 
removed: but when it is real Doubling, it happens 
generally on the whole ſheet. 


This Doubling or Slurring is mended, by reducing 
the dryeſt part of the Tympan to an I moiſt tempe. 
rature with the moiſteſt. 


Doubling often happens in the middle of the Form; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe the foreſide of the Plattin 


prints beyond the middle of the Form at the firſt Pull, 
and the hindfide of the Plattin by the ſecond Pull re- 


prints part of the Firſt Pull: ſo that a ſpring in the 


Tympan removes the paper in this interval of time. 


This fault is eaſily mended by an exact obſerving the 
Running in of the Carriage. 


Doubling may alſo happen by the too looſe and 
flapping ſtraining of the Tympan, when it was firſt 
drawn. 


This cannot be mended without taking the Tympan 
off, and Drawing on a new one. 


If the Joints are ſo faulty (as ſometimes old Joints 
are) that the Preſſman cannot keep Regiſter with them, 
the ſmith muſt make new, or mend the old. 


When he leaves work, he covers the Form with the 
Tympan, to keep it from duſt or filth that may fall on 
it; and takes out the Blankets to cover his Heap. 


II 
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